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as they uadorstand theioselvesa Historical undorstanding boooncs then the basis of 
tlic truly onflrical scisnee of sooisty* Because tha franowork 

cannot bo, must not be parochial it is plainly admitted aixi tto c^stAon is hoir 
long can ono avoid this parochiale iJoW if mo considers the infinity of tho task 
of historical understanding one begins to wonder if historical unierstanding 
will not simply taka tho place of tho sdantifio study of society. Furthermore, 
social science is presented as a body of true propositions about social ptonomenao 
ThO true propositions are answers to -juo^tionso V a li d answers, b'hat valid answers 
arc<j...iVhat objective and valid answers aw may bo determined 'by the roles and pidn- 
ciplfis of logic, but the qwstion dojends on one's diredionJof interests and, hence, 
on one’s values which means on siSajective principleso I follow th^^gical 
positivism, you see, necessarily on sii) jectivo pidnciples. How if tno direction of 
interests and not logic which atqspllss tho fundampntal concepts of a framework, it 
is therefore not possible to divorce frem cacl:|3tlior the subjective olcnonts and 
tho objective elo.:;ents of social science. Tho objective answers receive their 
waning from tho subjective questions. How ono can, of course, scy, as iSax Tiebor 
still says, there are timoloss values. But that is rejected by socdil. science 
positivism. The values are understood as values of a given society and. I would say 
consistently, that is consistent of positivism. One, therefore, mvist conceive of the 
values and bodies in a given social soionco as dopendont on the sociotj^ to which the 
social scionea in question belongs and that means the volres deppnd on hi^cry . 

Not onlyrecial science superceded if it is to bo empirical by histcrioal stoues; 
social science itself proves to bo historical. Reflection on social science as a 
IxLstoriOcxl phenomena becomes inevitable and this leads to a relutivization of social 
science itself. Social science is a phenomenon which has occurred in tho Kost 
vri.th those aixi these conditions and is oound to these conditions'and will perish wxUt 
a ciiango of those conditions. It eventually is a reflection on social science as a 
liistorioal phenomenon leads eventually to tho rclativization of modern science or 
scinece as such. As a result, modern science oawea to be used as ono historically 
relative way of understanding things vfhlch is not intrinsic in its superiority to 
alternative wa;^ of understanding and theroyfith positivism in its ori gin a l claim 
to bo the form of genuine knowledge! of reality has boon abandoned. One could say 
as well that positivism in its strict form is still an heir to Plato. One can state 
as a principle of Platonism vory'.siii5>2y.-as follows t there is a pure mind in us 
whijh pure mind grasps tho pure truth«!iowovor much we may bo involved in our 
opinions in tho accidents of history, wo have in us scanotliinG which is above that, 
tho pure mind. By making tlio nooessary effort we can aertualizs,. activate the pure 
mirxl then we can grasp the pure truth. Positivism has still something of that. 

Tho scientific mothod, the scientific procedure is tho way to tto t^joctivo truth, 

B^at of course positivism rejects tho notion of the pure mind "it rejects the 
notion oven of tho soul and of quite a few otlior things , How can it account of 
soionce as sudi? Ultimately it is driven to conceive of seicnco as essentially 
uolonging to a historical oontoxt and rolativo to it and tliorcfore no lon^r tto 
way to tho truth, but only tho way in which a given socinty takes its bearing in 
the vrorld as different from others. The extreme form is of course bost known from 
Spenglor’s, Decline of tho Host, v/here modem scienco appears as tho ^cifically 
modem western form of interpreting the world w’nich is different from tho Greek 
form, Babylonian form and so on and so on and it is ia^xjssiblo to s..y ono is superior 
to the other. In the positivist notion, it goes without s^ing that modem ijaths- 



mticjs marks tha hi^r stags of ths science of mathematics than Greek matljcnatios 
does* From the historicist point of view, nO( Just a different oatbomaticso 
The quoitiws raised by modom mathematics are moanin^ss undor tho presuppositions 
of Greek matliematics and vice versa* Th^t would bo the extreme assortion of 
historicism* 

practical decisive difference for our purposes botweon -listoricism and 
positivism can bo stated as foUotrss histcricisa abandons this distinction betnoen 
feet and valuo, tivory undorsbanding* scientific or preaciontifi«v depends on a 
con^TOtonsivo view, what tho Qormans call woltaasohaung* under a oompjsjhensivo^ viow^ 
and this con^srehonsive view necessarily ii^lios pilnciplos of proforoiice or 
evaluation* But theso prina4>los of evaluation, of preference, differ in prlnci,i.e 
from historical opoch to historical epoch* So, in other irords, iiistoricism admits , 
that it is impossiblo to uniorstaijd without ovaluatV^gbut it denies that "toero are 
timolers values* Positivism says it is possible to roacdi universally vdid 
kncsTledgo, objective ioiowledso, but only of facts. And it is possilalo to understand 
facts without evaluating. How in actual practice, the taro things tdiioh I diatlngoish 
as positivism and historicism overlap. Under the influence of Goman historician, 
Arne ’lean social scionoo has embodied certain of tliose principles Tdiicii cairns 
originally frcmi Genaany—-you only have to road tho preface of Benedict, I «£lmost sudd 
Benedict Arnold, of Ruth Boaodict*3, Patterns of Culture , to see that sho makes a 
it dear* Thera is an dnericen toritaga of Dowoy and thoro is Spen;iLcr. Only the 
marriage, tho sriting of theso ve*y hoterogoneous bolngs, Dernoy and Spenj^nT 
produce thlB kind of anthrojrology* And in other occasions I think 
Tfould make similar experiences, 

Ono could also state these conditions«,«I would lifco to illustrate this also 
by tho foUcsTring considerations* IJodont science, in S(flnsral,and social science in 
particular conceives of itsolf as progressivo, if you take the pri n a r y and funda¬ 
mental strata,, which moans it has in itsolf tho possibility of progress, not 
the necessity, but tho possibility of progress and as a whole it came to being by 
virtuo of ono fundamontal progross beyond all area of thought, and has in itsolf the 
potentiality of infinite furthor progress. But this notion of tho possibility, of 
progress is essential to modom scxence* And of courss that does not bolong into 
the logic of social science proper, bub it is an integral part of Itself and of 
Spen^r. How this«,,thoreforo for this very reason social scisneo is coiqpellod to 
consider the question of tho conditions of progress, scientific progress, which 
are parblj^ naturall® social conditlcns* It must seize social sdenoo within a 
social context and that social context is necessarily a changing context. How 
there Is this problem. If you look at any social science, you can speak perhaps 
of an intrinsic progress within society, moaning that just as physira or idiemistry 
progresses, wly should not social science progress as a science* Injt us assume that 
that this is so in fact, but then there Is always something olse* Political science 
in a given state and its conceptual framowork, of course, depends never merely on 
the scientific progress alone* It also dopeiais on tho change in xxilitical society. 
The political sciences cannot possibly assume, as positivists, that political life 
itself is progressing* It oaa only spoak of a denge in political life* 

Now you sro wiiat happens than. X{q havo thon a change in tho overall charactor 
of political soicneo which is net duo to sciontific progross, but to a diange in 
tho character of tho society. Political Scienco as a whole is dependent on sonttj-Kiing 
whidi is its matrix, socioty, which changes, and we cannot speak of progress or 
decay horc, according to those principles and that moans tte fundaraenbally histoirical 
::harecter of political scionco* One could illustrate this in various other ways* 

And now this historicist position is, it seems to me, of a much groaber interest 
and in^rtanca because we are not confronted with this silly proposition that value 










jadoncnts must bo coHplotoly avoided and this arbitrary limitation of tho subjort 
center of political scionca, of social scionoe in general* Ton hoar this qnito 
: today. Of oourso* a social scianoo nhich dooa not raiso veltKi questions 
or does not ansnor thorn is a moaningless thing. But those values are# of courso« 
the values of our society. I think you most havo hoard that* Ttet is the orudost 
form of this viev 7 and Tfo havo to discuss it and doopon this positioJ. I could 
really illustrate tliis by quotations Srm a book •which I broui^ with ne, bat 
bcfoi-c I turn to that I would like to know if you ba-vo any points relating to 
what wo ha-ve discussed hithorto*...Question Period..• 


...And I think ire should now turn to a discussion of historicism and I give 
vou just one spooimen. Perhaps tho host spociiaon I could ovon fiid. That is in 
L5asters of Political Thought, 7ol. 1, by i^ichael B. Poster of Cyrist Church, Cte- 
llofT Hr., this book by Ur. Foster is one of the -voiy, very few toxtbocks in 
political theory which ano can rocoisaand. Thefo -w^jMofly selodtions irem 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, up to IdachiavoUi. Anong especially soloctions from 
Aristotle are ■very 1^011 cioson if one is proventod ly, I don't know idiat, illness 
or so« from reading tho tdiols Politics and ono would tako only brinf selections, ono 
would got a not misloading idea oi' Aristotle and I think ono ootid hardly ob^mtovo on 
the selections. And ho really, his oemmont also shows that he has some real undor- 
stcrsdlng of Aristotle, How, but Foster is a historicist, nevortlreless. I would 
15Jb to road to you a £or:! passagss i^ch may Ulustrate this better tian idiat I 
could say. "iVhat is the advan-fcags which wo nay hope to dorivo fr<aa a study of ths 
political writers of the past? A view pra-valent in earlier ages, -which is of courso 
tlio orehistoricist ■viow, would ha'vo provided a si mpl e answer ■to 'this q'uostion. A 
work of politics, it 'wotild ha've been said, is a handbook of an art, tiio art of 
fo-vernsaont, just as man of superior knowledge or skill in tho art of oarpontry may 
coE^jilo a work in which his kaowledga is made a'vailablo ■to those who aspiro ■to be 
p>od carpenters, so a man of superior ■wisdom in tho art of politics may set down 
his Icnowledge in a book for tire instruction of those wlreso business it is to found, 
go-vem, or preserve the sta'bo.’* That is a somewhat crude s'ta'temont but ono could put 
it tliis ways a political philosophy in tiVi original sense roally was meant to bo 
guidance for locLsla-^ors, and not only legislators in tlie somewhat ros'trictcd sense 
that tho ■bom h£.s taken on in modem legislative assemblies, but ovon of all of 
authors of codes for -whole societies. This is out. This is coitainly not the 
edvantagD which a modem reader can be promised from a study of tho T/orks of the 
saoient thinkers. 


Politics cannot bo an art because this histtnrical situation in irtiicb -the 
politician is to act is alirays unique. AM art presupposes a ma-terial which does 
not vaiy, Put ths matorlal on which tho political politician works does -vaiy. 

The situatiorwfeich the sta-tesman has to act arc unique in a moro thoroughgoing 
sense o They are not to be coirored by a singlo unchanging sot principles requiring 
ciily to be distantly apiliad. And if thore^ould bo statosmenTOre to succood in 
eliciting a system from tho -./orka of a ppfiVious inritor, it would insiritably be a 
£;/stem applicable only to an age already past. That it is possible by reasoning 
to deteraino what ends the stats should iulftll-and to deduce In detail tlio means 
ty which it can fulfill it best. That it is the -bask of political theoiy to conduct 
tiHt reasoning and the duty of political practice to bo guided by it, this notion 
ds roadily intcUigiblo, straigiit foirau’d, and congonial -to common sonso, Uq should 
lo prone enough to accept this, if tho evidence permits us to do so. But the 
cvMonco does not permit it. If it warn so, thejrarlous political thoordds whidr 
coour at different epochs in the history of philosophy, would bo rela-tod to oi» 
fnothor as various more or loss sue cressful aftompts to solve an identical problem. 

/od the sol'utions would agree -with ono a-othor so far as they worn successful in 
f.ttaining -the truth, to tho truth. But -bhat is exactly not -Ure ' crese. Ths groat 




political thoorias which have appeared in the course of history are not rola^ 
to one anothor in the way in which tho atton^t of students to solve an identical 
problem are related to one another* Each of them is individual of this theory^ 
not acroly in respect of the aocidonts of its presentation* buti throu(^ and thr<xi£^c 
The lilatorical element penotratos to the very essonco of tho theory which umans 
the questions are always different, not only tho answers* This is only to that 
the thoo^ which an ago produces is an expression of the spirit of that ago in 
tho same sense in which its art, its political and social institutions, its 
religion, arc Q:q>iK)ssions of it* IHit if that is true, the question presents itself 
r.-ith hardly diminished force, lifhat is the use of sttu^ying the political theory 
of tho past if ttoy all are datod throu^ and thro igh? Azssmr, Only by holp of 
the contrast with other clvUizationsjcan wo booomo awaro that the principles i^on 
which our own is foiinded a.Te peculiar and unique* In other words, .o Icam that 
to know ourselves, Uore specifically, that is only an enlargaiaont cf this, tto 
political theories of the past made modem society what it is. So if we want to 
understand ourselves as modem men, wo must understand tho genesis of modem heo 
and that moans, among other things, the history o^political social thou{^. 

I think I can read it, I condudo only with this quotation* "To understand tho 
modom ncntality is to understand ourselves *" If the study of past polit ica l 
theories contributes to this, it needs no further justification. "Know thysolf" 

’/as the motto inscribed on tho temple at Delphi by tlio oracle of whidi Socrates 
was dcsjatched on the quest frortdiich all subsequent European philosophies has 
sprung* Well you see here, so that is of course when he spoke of IBaow T^sel^ 
or is ttere another word for it, never thought for <»» moment of histoilcal self 
knowledge. Kow that of course does not settle the. issue, aaybe the Eelohian 
Oracle and Socrates vrar® naive and we are not, and we hove therefct'e to go into 
that questiraa. 


I^ow I will than begin with a coherent prosantation of tho issue. Let us 
go back to tho boginning. Philosophy in its original sense, or political philosophy 
in particular. has led ct all t-irnpia to a varictY of t achinns . Think only of today, 

I moan, I moan even if you count only tho schools which exercise an influonco on 
rjublic opinion you’ll find, at least for a part, and more or less of courso on all 
tlvses. Wow this variety of teachings gives rise, and always gave rise, to skoptieism. 
in regard to philosophy. And that led , at a certain moment, to a radical ebango 
in tho character of philosoply, l^t moment %7as tho boginning of modem philospplV” 
At^timt^omsnt some nsin or men made this suggestion, (JhPJ^Q must have been some¬ 
thing fundamentally wrong with philosophy sinco it could never get rid of 
skepticism. Let us make the most extreme slcepticism the very basis of philosophy 
and build a pe rfectly safe and foolproof od^ice on iihaJsteryL grounds-ofLth^ost 
gxtrerao skcpticlM7 In a fbmula, dogniatism, dognatisra not in the valuj^resent, 
a positive teaching, Dogjiatism based on skepticism. That was tho great iqoa of 
Descartes, in particular, but not only of Doscartos. But what happened? The 
same story again—-a variety of teachings. Yet this one groat change. In this 
process of the redefinition of philosophy thoro omergod science, 
in the sense in vdiioh I defined it at the beginning, .a pliU .osoplTy neutr al^ natur al 
scienc e o There had not been a pliilosophically noutralnatufcl^bionc prior to 
mor.om time. Uathematics, mathomatioal astronomy, of courso, had cxistod, but not 
a philosophically neutral scionco, Nd^f once this science had emerged, once it had 
been seen that people agree regarding cosmology, and the other parts of natural 
sciences, they were struck by the contrast between scionco and philosophy. 

And this contrast, namely science, safe, solid, sober, steadily progressing 
philosophy, never settling its issues, almys presenting the disgraceful spectacle 
of anarchy and chaos, and out of tliis grow then positivism as tho self-consciousness 




Oi siodsm scicaice conceivo of as self docisioria Hovr positivism tj-ould seem 
bo be inadequate for tlie reasons whicii I havo raontioned. Fnilosophy is tbca 
liccQSSs'ryf but philosophy must faco this difficulty created by the fato of 
philosophy, there not aomathiiiR vrom with plAlosoplty that it_ ^ver suc~ , 
ccodod in brjhfiinTT: about a;yoei^ntf unahim^yt Is it not of the osscuitc of 
philosoplTy tlHt thoro~is alvra,ys the variety of philosophic doctrines aid 
therefore that philosophy is altjays accon^ianied as by its shadow, by sktjpticisn;* 

How the noed for pliiloscphy and, at tlxj same time, the awareness 

philosophy has given rise ato a new kind of dognatism based on. skopticism and 

that is historicism. (Kiis thougjit can bo stated as follows provisionally* there 

is indeed a variety or pliilosophics, and more particularly of political philosophies. 

B|;it there is no reason to worrry about that because thei*e is order in that variotyp 

not chaos, not anarchy^ 

May I roriind you of the sin^ilc sdiome taught in every tertbook. Plato of 
co-irsG says something entirely different from iSabhiavelli and Hachiavalli says 
semothing entirely different from Hobbes and Hobbes again from ^<*6. C}^os. But 
the chaos, the appeararujo of chaos appears once you soe four thinlters are all 
thinkers in their settings* Plato and tlio Greek city-state, Machiavelli and the 
Renaisconce, Hobbes and the absolute state of tte seventeenth century, Locke in 
tho constitutional inonarcty and tho boginnii^ of capitalist soctoty of the 
sevontoonth cc-ntmyo So the problem has •.'isappeared it seoss. (PhUosop^ 7 
depend:; on the iiis'.crical situation, on its tinej) The variety of philosopliies 3 
is" perfectly IsgitimEitc and no reason for worrying, because pliilosophies must vary 
just as historical situations vary. All philosophies aro tnie. But true for^ 
thair situations. That is tho precise moaning of the word relativismc Relativism 
means relative to something. Relativism, if in a sense it means, t.iere is truth, 
but tho truth is always relative to soaething spooifiCo Mot irelativo to man as 
man, but the specific”man. Thb philosopher is the^on of his times, nocessa rjly, 
Hrg~hot~oniy las rerards^ His fieg^Tirg'lwwusors and styl 5~ah 5 ~rumit urc, but 
regarding tlic innermost recesses of his mi^. iJaw this being the c^o, philosophy 
in ti7~oId sense 'brthcrterm,“qucst for tho truth, is altoi^thor impossible, 
dyt philosophy in a modlfiod sense is possible and necessary, philosophy ought 
to be tho phrJlosoply of its time, the self understanding of a time and its ideas. 

There is no time, thGiP is no socic^^'"Butp5bplo7‘per‘lOT7~or7ihSovor~uSf'ypTr^ko, 
which is not oonstitutad as what it is by its idoas. Gan we speak of America without 
thinking of the American dream, as it has been called, and that applies to every 
society.' So, in other word-s, that is legitimate and necessary that man trass bo 
urdor.stand lilmsolf as a son cf his tima or his society and its ideas. Philosophy, 
therefore, cannot be separated from history, from historical understanding. 

Political phil03o;:to, in particualr, and liistcrical studies must become oon^let^ly 
fused,to (^o understand cysolf moans nysalf as a product of the past^ 

and therefore self—understanding, this philosophic pursuit is ir^itsclf liistorical 
understanding because I am the product of tiie past. Philosophic questions, ri^itly 
understood, are aist-in-cal questions. RistorioaT^uostions rightly understood aro 
pliilosophic questions. T}^ is a^kind of definition of liistori cism ^ 

How in'order to under, and, well it is reprosontod in a tremendous literature 
of all over the western world. I mean Poster is a good example, Col_ingi70od is the 
most important Anglo-Saxon oxan^ile, but you find it also in A.D, Lindsay's, Modern 
Democratic State , and it came, but tic poot is for certain reasons in Gerraai^, 

And tlicrofore there arc various ways in wliich it came to this countiy a..d to 
Lngland from Gonaany and of course Hegel and tix- whole Hegelian tradition of '.fhidi 
I shall speak later, Sponj^r exorcised a tremendous influence, and then also vdiat 
is called sociology of knowledge is a kind of minor appendage of the German historical 
movement and you knoiv that this sociolo-y of knowledge's had considerable effect • 


on this very csmpas in the last generationo 

Mm before so there is no doubt that ee are talking about something in a 
system and not about a figment of my imagination. N(jcr let os first consider tm 
things t how did pre-historiclst political philosophy conceive of its relation to 
history; and aecotidly how did it understand the fact of variety of philosophic doc¬ 
trines, because this fact that there is a chaos or a seemisg chaos or anarcbian 
pliilosophy was always not. I mean because it is so obvious at all times there is 
phllosop}^'. Mien I speak of pre-histoirleal political philosophy I mean at least ell 
political philosophy up to 1800. But even throu^ a large part of the nineteenth 
century this old quest for the political truth went on. But in the nineteenth century/' 
it alTTays had a bit of a bad conscianoe with a view to history. But this bad con- 
iclence did not sisist graphic until the year 1800. I would like to explain this, 
ffcw pliilosophy was traditioimlly understood as the quest for universal truth, the 
nature of political things, the best political order and as such it was distinguished 
from history in every fcarm, because history as history always deals with individuals, 
not only ijadividual hunsn beings but also individual societies, li^vidual civilissa- 
tions. In brief, you can hot speak, an historian always has to do with beings who 
fceive proper names. Ko .listory v/ithout them. Hiilosopl^, even political philosophy, 
as such did not have proper names, except on tha title page 'Uie name of the author, 
EsybG, and in footnotes, illustrations, but the body of philosophic teaching did not 
alicnT proper names. Philosophy was, therefore, understood as something radically 
dj^fereixb from history of philosophy. The question of the best political order is 
obviously different from the cpestion of Piato or Ma<diiavelli or Locke has answered 
that question. Therefore, history of philosophy played a very subordinate rols, it 
was generally left to antiquarium, you know, antiquarium, philologists and this kind 
cf people. And whan a philosopiter really spoke about quasi-historically as Aristotle 
does for sxanple at the beginning of his Ifetaphysics, it did not have a historical 
miuningo When Aristotle discusses in tte ^irst Book of the ifetaphysics the development 
of the philosophy up to his time, he did so only for this reasons! in order to shew in 
sJJ. thase varieties of doctrines nothing les been seen which has not provided for in 
my, meaning Aristotle* doctrineso There have been people who have talked of water 
and fire and love and hatred and love and making this his fundamental principles. 

W-at they meant, the principles are all there, in otherwards is a kind of checking 
cn tlia truth of Aristotle. History of philosophy, this doe3n*t exist. History of 
political philosophy didn’t exist at all. Tbs first histories of political philosophy 
come out of tls nineteenth century. There are a few, I remember a paper on history of 
istural right in Latin in a Cferman university in the late seventeenth century. But 
that was a kind of ^lebration of the birthday of the prince they had, and the men 
wanted to speak about soaKthing that would be of some interest to the broader public 
and then he spoke about the history ^rst as a mathenatician mij^t occasionally speak 
about the history of theory of functions instead of speaking about the propositioiss of 
the theory of functions itself. But that did not mean that th^ were unhistorical. 

The old philosopfers were unhistorical in a crude sense. It was understood that 
political philosophy presupposes history, meaning this. Cjf, without the exp erienoa 
qf_y ie va x ' ie t y, ^ social orders , i^he question-of-thB._h83 t social order got hav e 

been rais ed. Just as you see today someone who never left his a^U veCD.^ will, of 
couree, thihlj that valley Is the world and will iwt see that there are other possi¬ 
bilities of living. The question which kind, which way of life is the best, eaxmot 
ari^ bg ^ias e it is_.simp^ cantered b y the larroiTness of the faoriaon . One can say 
gsneral^^regaMihg classical political~piiiiosophy~tfet without the work of Herodotus, 
Tfcp Histor y at the sanE time Anthropology, or an equivalent, Piato and Aristotle are 
wholly unintelligible, it is presupposed. And if Foster and son© other people say the 
Greeks knew only of one civilization and therefore there was no problem, whereas we 
knOT of many civilizatioixs, he’s ^Tossly wrong. It is not true that the Chfeeks sSnply 
said there are Greeks and everyone else is a barbarian. Herodotus alone 3s ' 



z.~ ’ 


a proof tbat the Greeks loiew of a variety of wist they regarded as hi^ civilizations 
and if^ you don’t even have to go to ^rodotuso lou can only read Plato’s Tijaeaus 
for example^ or tte la^rs and see what he says about Egypt to see «iat tlM varisty 
of civilizations}, as we might call it* was known and was the very premise of ito 

But political philosophy, but history, however Important, toportant as a 
presupposition and an introduction, as it were, to political philosoply was in itself 
not sub—philosophic, not reaching the philosophic level* As Bacon put it later 00 -, 
but in a period of earlier time, the human faculty which corresponds to history is 
memory and momoiy is not thinking* Thinking proper, that is philosophy. tills 
much very roughly about the old notion, the traditional notion of the relation of 
philosophy to history* 

Now I turn to the second pointi how did earlier philosophers con<»ive of tte 
vai’iety of philosophies? Were they not worried by the fact that there was a variety 
of schools at all times? They were not worried by this. They explained it as follows; 
The subject natter is of such a difficulty that this alone explains the variety of 
opinions. In the words of Aristotle, “*st as tie ayssof ni#* birds are related tj 
the li^t af the day, so is the mind of our soul related to the higleat prinoiplsso 
Sow if that is so, ■',■ 13 ^' should there not be, it would be altogether impossible not to 
have variety of opinion* You can say, well, what about mathematics? Is mathematics 
not very difficult .and is there not unanimity? Yes, but does not the question arisa* 
is not mathsmatics, in spite of all its great difficulties, of a radically different 
character? Plato has discussed the problem of mathematics, of the mathematical m i nd , 
in a series of dialogues vrtiioh begins with the dialogue Tlae^tus , which everyone who 
is interested in the problem of philosophy, as distinguished from mathematics or 
science in general, should read and more than once* TlgBetetus * But also the too 
sequels, the dialogues called the Sophist and Statesman deal ing with the same theme» 
(nail you can’t see it, I’m sorry, fheaetetus*) Now in this dialogue Theaetetus* there 
is a so-called excursus in which Socrates describes without saying so, without saying 
so quite clearly at least, the mathematical mind* It is a mind which loses itself 
completely in the beauty of mathematical objects, because exactness, strinj^ncy, 
clarity, that was for Plato the greatest of all beauties, except the highest* A^d 
I think every one of you that has ever studied mathematics with sone success will 
have made the experience of this beauty* But the mathB!i!aticiaa.ja3 mathematician^ 
forgets himself and his human situation in the contemplation of the mathematical objects 
Socrates used the very strong tern, le does not know whether his neighbor, his fellow 
man, is a huiaan being or some other brute* You must \indarstand that accidentally ha 
may kxxiw it, but not as mathematician* W}jat does it mean? Mathematics in spite of 
all its great virtues is jartial, it deals with special kind of objects* Philosophy 
is coaprehensive* Above all, philosophy is self-Mnprehension, self-knowledge. 
Philosophy questions men’s whole be.ing and, th8refore,the difficulty is greater than 
in any other intellectual pursuit. From this very fact, from the very conprehensiveness 
of philosophy, there follwws the desire of philosophers to master the wbola by 
cutting off questions, to simplify 'the thinjs* In other words,philosophy necessarily 
generates its ovm worst enemjr, necessarily* And this worst eneny we can call the 
charm of conpetence* T^at is fundamentally what Plato meant by tite Sophist in the 
highest sense of the term* a man who is very clever, who is veiy intelligent, but 
clmrmsd by it in such a way that he does not realize the limits of his conpetence. 

It leads in practice to an absolutization of parts or pieces of the whole and that 
explains the variety of philosophies* The variety of philosophies, in other words, 
is due to the fact ttml, philosophy is philosophy , love of wisdom* Unanimity can not 
even be expected becaus; of the conpreHensive, not partial character of the question* 
There will alvmys be people who prefer sij^le aasvrers because of their sinplirity, 
merely for that, and tAio therefor^ stop thinking at an arbitrary s lected point* 

Novit, but that vrould have been the answer of men like Plato aid Aristotl^ tte fact 



that ttere are also a variety of schools and even a disagreesent among them^ as ^ou^ 
thsy Trere not so definite and certain as, say, Deinoeritus and the Atonists vare.^^^ 

Cii^ngs- of tapso 


....Cruelty and hatred are, for example, forms of meanness of pettinesso And as for 
the superiority of philosophy over other hunen pursuits, it appeared to them most 
siaip3y tte fact that not to philosophize means to belies to know ishat oas does net 
knair and this is a form of boasting or pretending. That is to say, which noone, tdio 
can be taken seriously, would allow. At any rate, idiatever the difference, whatever 
the theoretical disagreements were, there was no anardjy regarding morality among the 
classical thinkers. To take sone of which to me is most striking. Tfhen you study 
the historjSof Thuc^rdidas and the Platonic dialogues, but, and you understand, which 
does not mean ttat you read superficially, the crude and massive and politically 
important value judgments of Thucydides are not different from those of Plato. 

For example, that Pericles was infinitely aiperior to the crook-like Cleon and to 
take the most massive example, must one question. Ani even that Pericles was veiy 
questiomble from a veiy highppoint of viow, no disagreement between Plato and 
Thucydides. Tie disagreements refer to other thin s which are not irrelevant for 
action. Now tiiis variety of political do«Jtrines cannot be disposed of by anything. 

As you see today, for some of the technological positivists and their opponents. 

Eaoh group is certain that the other is wrong and yet ;no group can convince the 
other. let no group is not for a moment disturbed by this very fact. That was 
always so. 

7.t is then essential to philosophy that there is a varietj-tof philosophies. 
ITesrAitthis fact that took on such in^jortance in the nineteenth century so tint it 
led bo a redefinition of tls function and scope of philosophy? T}^t was true, no 
dorbtf partly, to the success of science, physics, and the contrast between physics 
and phil-osoply. But this is altogether insiifficieub as an explanation. In order to 
prepare a better explanation, 1st us first consider tlje historioist itself, on its 
most Bimple level. I repeat what I said before. Political philosophy must beconE 
srslf-ujsderstaading of a timSjof a society, and its ideas. T}^t is tte view vfhich I 
read to you from Foster. Novc it is also represented in A. D. Lindsay's Modem 
De mocratic State . ’ in which it is ssM, the question, th^ld-fashion question esf 
tlS ^ghi political order or of tto state must be replaced by the question of the 
modern state or of the operative~I3eas of our civilization or of ouir vAluss. fes, 

I don’t want to speak of the difficulty, Motf can you really speak of the 
modem state -ivithoub Verifying the state itself which seems to me an important 
difficulty Sot I quota Lindsayj thorough discussion of tliose ideas of our 
soeinty is bouiad to give some consideration to tte absolute worth of su<di ideas." 

Tiihich means, we are back where we 'were. Ife are a^in back to the old pennanenb 
questions which of cours.; prove to be the primary questions. You cannot judge, 
speak properly of the values of your society intelligently if you do not measure 
them by t^ ideas. It is, in other wcu*ds, it seems to be impossible to abandon the 
old questions of political yhilosqpoies. Bub what could be the consequence if the 
historicist thesis were correct? The only Mnsequence could be that the aas.jer would 
be different. Th^-t ultinEtely the question of the absolute ivorld of ideas, to use 
Lindsay’s phrases, that the answers differ from tlK historical situation to historical 
situation. Xet how can an ansr.er satisfy us vdiich, regarding the absolute worth of 
our ideas, which will prove to be provisional. How can anything satisfy us in these 
natters of which we icicnff in advance that it is dated, which means that it has a flaw 
sonBwhere. 

The thought, one can express the historioist thesis as follows* the thought of 
every epoch is surroundeflby walls which one cannot consent. That is not a good 



Simla because there are lindtations which you oaiaiot crrercama If you know the 
limitations, you are alroacSy beyond thsao Stated sin 5 )ly: if every age has a pre- ( 
judlce, a fundansental prejudice, which will be discarded by the next age, in the > 
moment you krjow that prejudice as a prejudice, you are already free from it, in ( 
principle o So one W(.;uld have to say than, more precisely, and that is what I mean, ) 
tba thought of every epoch is surr ounded by inyi3jl!le_^jl3« ¥e make assun?)tion8 
whidi we regard as evidenc8,~whiSrwe caiajstr-iiBlp"re^*di% as evidence, and wfaidh 
in a way which no one can foresee, wilt appear to b e imevl dent to later generation s. 

But if this is so, and we are forced to raise the fundamental questions we shall 

be as certain of our answer, of the answer which suggests itself to us as earlier 

generatioiB h, ve been of timirso ’.Vhat would be the difference? Some slight ua» 
easiness that tse know or that our sights believe to be final will perish atgino 
But ttol: can be of no use to us, beoqiirae we can't help raising the question, because 
’.ve can't help, to quote Lindsay againi "giving sons consideration to the absolute 
V70i*th of the ideas of our societyo" And raising the question means looking for an 
answer and the answer will appear to us as evident as it appeared to earlier man® 

And yet we divine witliout being ab le to make any use of it® That it will prove to 
5e~^'dEted ansTOr^“as~all~answersTiave proved to be dated, and that is that® 

Still a general uneasiness exists which did not exist in fonner times in 
regarding pliilosophic answers® Let us consider the historicist thesis by itself then® 

I uBBxip one can state the thesis as follows, and one must state it to begin with as 
follows! all huiaan though t, all thought, Js histoidc^. The hi^st principles of 
theor:^/- and practice a^ reEl^e to sbeci^c sltuatAn^ . Bub what about mnis inought 
Itself that all thought Is historical? Must this also not be historical, relative t o 
a particular s ituation and itself be dooiaed _to-perish ai^j^ Historicism belongs to 
the nineteenth and twentieth century just as utilitariaS^^belon, ;s to the eighteenth 
and nijseteenth century and we would simply have to look into this 'Historical connection 
and by this we would have to begin at historical explanation of historical relativism 
and that would be the first and decisive step tcnirard liberation from historical 
relativism® This difficulty is a serious one, no douat, bub it does not exhaust the 
issue® It is more important, it is eqiially important, I think, to consider the pre~ 
missej!® Ha.s the premise that all thought is historically relative and only histori¬ 
cally relative ever been established or how can it possibly be established? You 
all I'emember the seteme from your college courses and so you have here a series of 
doctrines, a system we might call it, and you have here a series of periods and 
tte gansral idea is tte doctrines a function of the situation® (Mr® Strauss at this 
■tiiBS made use of the blackboard to give a more precise explanation)® How do we know 
that? I readdress it to you® TJhat is the general answer given in titese ooursas? 

Hci 7 do we knoiT tiiis? Plato—-ths Greek city, Machiavelli—the Renaissance, Hobbes— 
the absolute monarchy of the seventeenth century, John Stuart Mill—nineteenth Sentuxy 
England after the reform period® And so, how do we know tiiat? Excuse me if I ask 
you this question®ooolt is a veiy sinple question® That is the reason vrtiy I apologize® 
(Apparently an answer was givai from the floor at this point®) Yes, historical 
evidence® But what does historical evidence prove in these matters? 

A short question period follorvad® 

I^et us assume all the thinkers have been studied and all have found wanting and 
ws can uhsn show that they have been found wanting because they have accepted the 
pre^dices of their time® Aristotle acc^ted the prejudice that slavery is just, 

Hobbes excepted tJ© prejudice that there must be some absolute Leviathan Tika power, 
and so on, so on® But still, that would, strictly speaking, prove only, sonething 
only regarding political philosophy up to now, because history could not do more than 
that® It would not disprove of the possibility of political philosophy® So there is 
EOESstiiiag else which is implied®o.oMbre qiastions®®®® 






































But I would draw oaae conclusion Traia this rapid sunrey and I Idilidc that would be 
conserved by ary zdci^ dstailed analysis a Tl^it the historical evidence in itself 
pfovas absolutely nothing and what is presupposed is a philosophic criticism of 
political philosophyo First you prove the in?»ssibiliiy of political philosoi^Qr 
which neaiH of course also the impossibility of iKjral philosophy—'that is inseparable— 
ycu prove the impossibility of moral or political philosophy and than you can, if 
you wish, say how could these ^niuscs be so benighted and then you can say, well, 
it has something to do with their timsso But it is absolutely uninteresting. ^ 

Tlia crucial tiling, the only important thing, is the philosophic truth of the ish- 
possibility of moral and political philosophy. Now one can also state it as follows: 
(Again, Mr. Strauss uses tie bladcboaard). Let us assume we have a perfect line here, 
two sets of data and one to oik coordination. Doctrines are functions of time and 
that we are absolutely certain it would be perfectly compatible with the possibility / 
that one doctrine, any you can think of, is tite true doctrine and on^ th^ man was \ 
so fortim. te as to live on a kind of peak in’whidi there existed the greatest ( 

possibility of seeing the taruth. And in other periods there were some kind of ^ 

obfuscations, various kinds of obfuscations. IhB historical evidence proves ab- 
sclutely not. And therefore one has to consider the p hilo sophic argument. We 
cannot do that now, it is too late, but I would only like to describe it in a 
veiy gsnera], way, formal way. We can say it is a Critique of Human Reason. Now 
such critivjues of human reason were made with such resounding effect by Hume and ly 
^lant. But both Huns’s and Kant's criticisms were limited because ttey allowed for 
tha possibility of a -oenaanently true moiBl teaching and therefore of a permanently 
true* political teaching. But it is too long. So it Is not the critiques o4iuman 
reason as wo find them in the works of *^nia and- Kant, but an enlargenent of that, 

,«T t)iat moral reason is included. Just as Kant and Hume believed the proven 

impossibility of metaphysics, some other people must have proven the impossibility 
of mor^ philosophy. Tliat is oi» thing. But one other step was needed: to 
establish wtet seems to be hi3toricis!a,and that is the alleged or real proof that 
scianoe rests on metaphysical foundations. Because if that is so, and netapl^rsics "7 
is impossible as objective truth, science can only be as a whole radically hypo- S 
tlstioal and favored by given types of societies. That indeed a critique of reason j 
enlar^d so that it embssees moral reason as well as science, that is tte basis of 
historioism. And we must say first, we must try at least to get some notion of how 
this Critique of Reason looked like ar^also see how and wt^’ - a Critique of Reason 
which iir’itsaii'T^ nqthing^tq^P wifeh Justery cdui arbecd^ coimected with hist^y , 
tMt~3s to say.histo rioal evide nce. Aad we will try to do that next time. 
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00 ..These assumptions on ishich society, an epoch is based legitimate for the 
situation in question simultaneously the understanding of facts aixl evaluation. 
Science, so far from being the highest form of human understanding, is derivative 
from a comprelsnsive view of a specific time, but is derivative from that and can 
tisrefore never claim the highest status. The change from oik comprehensive view 
to another dees not have the character of a progress. This is wtet I believe to be 
h-istoricism in contradistinction to positivism according to which science is the 
pirfectioa of man's natural understanding and it is in principle progressive or 
cumulative. And furthermore positivi.3m implies the radical distinction between 
fact and vaitiBs of wlilch I have spoken. Now I said only last time tteit what is now 
being taught, especially in t’tK socia.l sciences, is something in between positivism 
and historicism. You find the pure form of positivism rather frequently, but you 
will fmi the pure form of liistoricism very rarely. Bub what you have is someUiing 
in between. And therefore, I am not sure whether you recognize historicism as 





fiuman Ncfv/ do you havo any difficulty Wiiich you are able to state so that 

have pointj some possibility of clarifying it?ooooQuestion Periodo o. oMcdem 

science in itsoooprocedures is correct and because^ of course, wiiila it is never 
completelj'- correct, it is constantly changingj it has in itself its principles of 
correctiono As long as this view is maintained, I would speak of positivism* But 
at the moiasnb science itself is drawn into this relativistic conception, science, 
modern science, is just one peculiar way of looking at tfaia * This is not 
intrinsicalTsy superior to any other way of looking at this* In that moment it 
has ceased to be positivism* Do you see that? How once this step is taken, there 
is n .0 longer any reason for distinguishing between facts and values as it was done by 
tli 3 positivists, because, in the first place, this distinction is based entirely o.i 
science and the understanding of the methods of science, and secondly, since these 
overa-U. principles which ^iide human understanding of a specific time or a specific 
epoch or society are evidences themself* You loiow* There is no differents* There 
is a Gogiative status between the highest principles of theoretical • ' scientific 

uzderstand.ing and the highest principles of evaluation* Is this not eJesr/ And thefc 
I call historicism* 


Itew the practical conseqi^noe is this* Whereas according to positivism, political 
philosophy is just nonsense, astrology, alchsny or so, according to the historicist 
view political philosophy is legitiasate and necessary* It is the self-consciousness 
o f a specific historical situation and that means al^o of the ideal^ belo gg ing to -that 
situation* This ould not asclude the extreme possibility that within certain periods 
there mig ht be a variety of ideas because this variety might belong.tpg ethe rj-JJX 
^her wofd^ Ta society br~a~i3eriod migjit be so cohst^cted that_iA_ aljxiws.gr_.cgJJ LSf foe, 
an op positiSn regarding ideals"within itself. Historical situation in that case would 
be characterized by the oppositxdh between two antagonistic ideas. But this anta¬ 
gonism wouldhhave its root in thessarae overall comprehensive vievf. ‘ • 

Now I tried to show last time that historicism cannot be established by historical 
evidence* Historical evidence cannot show more than tlie different epochs of 
societies are characterized by the different cong)rehensive views. Historidal evidenoe 
cannot show, I mean for example the Greeks had a different notion of a good society 
than, say,a Medieval man has. Of course everyone who can read historical books can 
do that,' But histoiy itself cannot show th. t these ultimate presuppositions are 
UT-evident. V/hy should not t ue of the congsrehensive views be the true view? Hisboiy 
























































sls bistory canaot shoiT thato Tha less can history show that this will ateays be so 
because it is necessarily soo History has only to do what has happened up to nanc 
And if history cculd show, the utmost it could show, Wiiich of course it cannot show, 
is that up to now all thought has rested on unevident assui! 5 >txona ultimately. But 
this does not prove that this must be so. It may be» Up to now there was not a 
real political philosophy, but it night come in the future. Historiclsm <»n bo 
established only by philosophy, by a philosophical Criticpie of Human Season whica 
shows especially that moral or political philosophy ss quest for the rigbi' lifs or 
the good Society is impossible. Now we have to consider this phLlosip;iio critique 
and also where and vriiy historical evidence somehow enters the p hilo sophic ■ argun^nts. 

Now to imderstand that, wa have to remind ourselves first of, again, of the original 
fom of philos phy. I take as a simple example, a relatively sirqile example, Aristotle. 

Sovf let us start of Aristotle's analysis of the sacred cow, tho secred cow, the 
sacred w’lite covt. Now what does Aristotle say about that. He says the cow is idiite, 
in itself . But what about its sacredness? Is a cow sacred in itself as it is white 
in itself? No. It is sacred for the Hindus. And that fully developed means it is 
sacred by virtue of a convention. This convention doe.n’t have to be an explicit 
decision, but it is not necessary. Some tacit agreement made it sacred. And only 
by virtue of that tacit agreenKnt is it sacred. In otherwords, Aristotle pre¬ 
supposes a distinction between convention and nature. And this distinction justifies 
the* quest for what is by nature just, as distinguished from what is nearly just by 
haaian legislation or hximan custom. To justify the quest for that social order, which 
is best, according to nature. It allorfs to examine what is actual in human societies 
in the light of natural standaras. TIm Aristotelian view justifies a critical attitude 
rds the actual. How these standar: s of the natural just or the best society are 
discovered by thinking of figuring out, as one could say, in Greek (logismos) 

in Latin ratiocinatiOj; by figuring out what is most conducive to iffisa’s excallenoe 
or virti^K as it is popularly called, which excellence is pointed to by man’s nature. 

That is to say, in other words, thought is here conceived as standing outside, as 
being capable of standing outside any particular society. Aristotle, as a philosopher, 
•was not a Greek, a human being he \ras a Greek. But he has something in himself, 
thinking, which allows himself not to look at things from a Greek point of view but ? 

from the human point of view. Ha is outside of any particular society, but of course ) 
he is vrithiiPESircosmes, within the xirorld, the universe.^ 

Now this overall view -which I sketched vjas attacked at the beginning of the 
modei*n era by Utopians, we can say. Societies are not concerned v/ith virtue, bub 
only vfith cruder things* security, prosperity, prestige, and freedom. Societies are 
concerned with, virtue only as means for these crude thin;:- 3 . And that means ultima-tely, 
it was assumed, cratrary to what Aristotle*believed, that man is not by nature 
socials he is by nature selfish, and nothing but selfish. And only calculation in¬ 
duces him to enter society. Now selfishness means, reduced to its principle, man is 
by nat'ors concerned primarily and chiefly with his self preservation. But self 

preservation thus understood and concerned ivith self preservation thus understood 
has a character of a passion. Reason is necessary, but reason means, is nothing, 
but reason finds the means for satisfying the passions. Reason, then, serves the 
passions. This was the first s-bep v/hich led to. the view which I am trying to 
descr'ibeo Novr in this view there is this difficulty, Man here is conceived cf to 
be asocial by nature or iie could also say presocial because we always enter then 
society. The technical expression for this is man lives by nature in a state of 
nature in tto sense in whicliHobbes and Locke speak of that. From this there ai*ose 1 

a aev/ understanding of natural right or natural justice. The principle of this new | 
type of natural right is not virtue but self preservation . %b still even here we 
have a natural standard which allows us to judge of trtiat is actual anywhare. It in 
still true, to come back to the principle, that the cow is wnite in itself and 
sacred only for the Hindus. To that extent modem rationalism, if we may use that 



word; agrees with classical ratlonallsmo But its content has entirely changed^ 

But now I remind you of something you all know* This, an that the cow is 
■white in itself becoaes quostionabls. White, sell you kno;^ la every most 

Elementaiy. a .pities beyond that, whi-te is, as Locke called it, a secondaiy qiality. 
The cow is not white in itself, but only for man, indeed fop all men.. There are 
primary qualities. These are -the qualities whidi belong to moved natter, as such, 
spatial, impenetrable, and so on. Now everything must be understood as a modifi¬ 
cation of mo-ged matter. I do not know this statement is best if I know it really, 
if I understand the configuration of moved matter, this is.'~ But that means, in 
other words, to understand anything most mean ■to understand its genesis out of 
moved matter. GeneraUy^ -to understand anything me arB •!» u nderstand^lta geaeslSt 
to reproduce it . to repeat~^£hr"pro^sg~cif it3~^rodaction, out-ofLij a'TOd matter. B\it 
that^^veiything~3id in fact coie into^being out of moved matter? 

It is sufficient to answer ■that only this asstcI^>tion will allow a perfectly lucid 
account, a clear and dlstlact account of everything. Then, perhaps toat is un> 
iu-teresting and irrels'vent. Moved matter is only a necessary hypothesis? that is 
to say a creation of the human understanding. But if that is so it means to under- 
iftand means to i;^e, to create. Of coarse it is not making with our hands, but 
iuakiagoo. is to laa ke in-bellectaal models a s one c ould say . Fop 3iii?>licity'a sake 
let as disregard iSyTSstinotion between unaersuandin^and reason and say to reason 
icsans to create. Now in ‘this stags we have a thought which is not only out of any 
rarti-cclar society, but strictly speaking outside of 'the world. Becaiise by creating 
ever^rthing out of itself, it is not within the world. Season creates and that 
means scientific understanding. Why does it do it. Ultima'bely in order to serve 
self preservation, that is to say, passion. The same is fcunaulated at the beginning 
of the modem times. Science is in tbs service of power. Now reason is here still 
a faculty whidi essentially belongs to man's catura. But one cannot leare '-lt at 
that. If to isnderstand soms'thing means at least to reproduce it, to undere'band Its 
^^nesis, to lUEiers'tand reasons means to unders-band the genesis of reason. Thst is 
t-m point wtore Tie come somewhat closer to what -we mean by the philosophic, critique 
of reason. (^ To understand r ea sons ggans to un^rs-faaad tto genesis of reaso^ ..'^ 

Nci 7 I would like to show how -tois originally -was done® fbs crudity of the thought 
mast not disturb you because here yau. see much more dearly vtet in later stages is 
caly eonoslved. The premise was man is hy nature pre-social. But reason presupposes 
society.,..So if man is by nature pre-social, that xeeans laaa is by nature pre-rational, 
crangutan. And doub'tless sense perceptions and desires was ttoir preservation, 
such as any higher animals,...Man became rational. Why and how? You see what I am 
now sketching is the argumanb ds-veloped by Rousseau in the aiscourse on the Origin 
cf Inequality in about 1752. Th^t is to say more than a hundred years prior to 
Larwin. A theory of evolution is philosophically uninteresting for this reason 
because the crucial important indica’tion of it antedates the theory of evolution 
nzore than a hundred years, at least the Darwinian version. Now man became retionals 
Hgw and why did ■this happen? Answer. He was compelled to become rational in order 
to survive. He had to invent and lay some strange accident he, distinguished from 
other oran^t-ans, could invent and did not perish. Now the connection is 

very simply, but I indicate it briefly so you see how it workd. This extremely 
simple people, if •we can call them already people, were ■very prolific tecause they 
were toalths"- and there vfere no restraints whatever, of course, and so they ■were 
very prolific. Now overpopulation followed. Now this is assumed they live on an 
idlarjdo.oOr anyway iii a oountrj' surrounded by high mountains or large rivers. 

So they were forced by this situa^tioa in order to survive to invent romething. 
Ultiiately to work. And out of this work there arose, the experience of work 
and so on, ■tliere gradually arose higher forms of invention of understanding. 

Ii»3ther words, the environment and men* s basic needs together brou^xt about ■the 
rationality of man. It was a process of trial and error naturally, but this means 



that msa becone ever msra clever asd evar more experisncedo Tbs process 
culiolnates at a cortaln point ifhs£% man disooeers the true p^^dples of public 
law, of political philosoplQr, wtetewer you mi^ call it» Man did not seek for 
thamo He just tried to preserve himself, under the circumstai oes, for the time 
beingc But he learned something in the process^ At a certain moment, very late 
the ^neral notion of a natural right dawns upon him* But that was only vague 
and la^jossiblee After a long stretch of time by both efforts of philoso^ 

phers and practical esperiences with various kinds of govermaent, man discovered 
then the true public lawo Tj^at man was, according to his own reputation, Rousseau. 

On the basis of that knowledge a radical revolution is possible, because man 
has now thought for the first time the true knowledge of what is right. this 

radical revolution did coma ft is genezally known as tbs French Revolution. The 
realm of darkness endsi the realm of reason begins. Tbs most complete revolution 
which ever was and, one can say, which ever will be, because what cams later, how* 
ever radical or brutal it may be, is only a continuation of this fundamental 
notion that man, by his am ut^ierstanding, can draw such a line. But of coarse 
the argument can immediately be turned around. Reason has become, has been 
acfiuiredo is the crucial point. Man is not by nature rational; it has been 

acquiredo Ani it has been acquired by an infinitely long and slow process. But 
since mants characteristic of a human being is humanity, consists in his rationality^ 
W8 can also say, man's humanity has been acquired. He has not been equipped by 
nature with it. And since this process is an altogether mechanical process, not a 
teleolog?,cal process, not a process driving unconsciously toward the goal, it was 
acquired, the humanity or reaso%was acquired in different ways, in different places, 
on the earth. The variety is due to the variety of circumstances. There becomes a 
trade questions how can there be a unity of human nature in a meaningful way, on 
thr‘.s basis? I think in the work of Thomas .fefferson there are some traces of this 
dii'ficulty. Vipat I want to point out, however, is the fact that from this same view 
an antirevolutionary conclusion could equally be drawn. ...Not the revolutionary, 
but a conservative attitude. Humanity has been acquired by a very long process. 
Thi'ough this process, throng this work of many, many generatioia, we owe everything 
of any value in ue. Not remorse, but gratitude. Tbsre is nothing valuable, nothing 
human, which has rK>t been inherited. So, I®m not concerned whetoer you take the 
lei’olutiorary or conservative interpretaiion of this point of view. They belong to, 
they lave a ojianion basis. Tlis coimiEjn basis is humanity has been acquired. And tvro 
of these opposite condLusions can be drawn from it. Apd that is -tihe reason vdiy 
the issue conservatism versus radicalism does not go to the root q£ the natter. It 
all depends what kind of conservatism, wlat kirai of radicalism. 

Sow the version vdiich I slcetched is the materialistic version. I skettii it 
befjause it is more simple, it is older, aiKi it also has a special iEportanca because 
thi t is the version vfhich,in a more complicated way, js Marxist doctriire. Everyone 
who wants to uaderatand Marxist teaching really must first read Rousseau's Discourse 
on the Origin of Siequality. There tbs foundation has been made and the difficulties 
in Rousseau lead then to, lead Mars, one could say, to integrating certain elements 
of Hegel, which gave it its peculiar form. Now I would like, however, to sketch 
the opposite!version of phiteophy, the common history. And that is the idealistic 
version. 

We can state it as follows! the whole ioaterialistic view, including the 
materialistic philosophy of historj'', is based on a hypothesis, moved matter, or 
however we might .call it, is posited by the human understanding necessarily. But 
it is oiily posited. Ih other words, we arrive at the distinction between the 
phenomenal world which can very xrell be construed cmterialistically, ajod the tnie 
vrorld, or, as Kant called it, the thing ia itself. I think I shall use this Kantian 
expression. The phenomenal world can be understood perfectly in matezdalistic and 





deterministic terms, but there is the phaaomenon of freedom vhLdx transcends that 
phenomenal world and freedom, moral freedom, freedom under the moral world, lets 
us divine the thing in itself as spiritual realm of -Eriiich we have no knowledge and 
can only believe o T^e phenomenal world is o construction or creation of the under¬ 
standing of the creative spontaneous activity of the stibjecte CSis can turn this 
thought aroTUKi and that is fundamentally what the successors of Kant did, the 
Geramai philosophers Schelling and Hegelo But is this creative activity of the 
human mind not the real thing in itself? T^e human mind in its creativity, hoth 
theoretical and practical activities, is the thing in itself» But what about 
nature? Well nature, too, is mind, dormant mizid pointing toward the human mind 
as perfection. Now the human mind is becoming, developing. This process is 
iiibslligible, orderly, teleological. The human mind is thinking itselfo What 
docs that mean? CSenerally speaking the mind is thinking itself; it wants to become 
csiscious of itself and this, the conscious seeking itself, this is the hunan mind. 

ii history, in this developing of the human mind, the word mind is seeking to arrive 
a& consciousness of itself. The root of history is in the freedom. But the hls- 
tcrical process ie nevertheless a necessary process. I quota S(^»lling here. 

"Histor;'^ coEfl>ines the appearance of freedom in the individual or in detail, with 
nacessity in the whole, with absalute necessity." And therefore it is possible 
since the historica^process is wholly rational and orderly, one can construct or. 

ra construct the ’.’/hole historical process fully. This rational constaruction of the 
whole historical process is indeed not the whole of philosophy, but an integrate 
p-'Xt of philosopl^. Just as in Rousseau’s oonstruction, which was fundamentally 
EEterialiatic, the historical process culminates into discraery of the true public law. 
The true public .law. Public law does not mean here of coarse positive law. But it 
means a natural public law, a natural public law, a notion alien to pre-modern thought 
which emerged in the seventeenth centujfy. Do you understand what the term natural 
P’Jjlic law means? Well have you ever read the beginning of the Declaration of Inls- 
poMsnce? In this case...there are certain fundamental rights of man and these 
rights by themselves determiine in a urdversally valid way what tdte right order of 
p;;litical society is, in a universally- valid way. This thought did not exist until 
m;>dern times. But of course one mast develop it, and the development are given 

iii Locke’s Civil Govera^nta ia Hobbes* Leviathan, in Rousseau's Social Contract , 

and also in So' natural public law means a doctrine of public law which is 

based entirely on reason and not on positive law. These kirai of doctrines are 
t;i3 great works of the seventeenth and ei^teenth centivies are nentipned, and 
the last work of this kind is Hegel's Philosophy of Ri^tt, whidi is stil^^ of the 
siiiia type. I repeat, just as in Rousseau, in the materialistic tradition, because 
whatever Rouss au's private opinions may have been, this crucial work of his, liie 
d:.scDuree on the Origin of Inequality, is based on materialistic foundations. Just 
as the Eatsrialiatic version, the idealistic version has the same character. There 
i.? an historiral process in ^ich man reaches maturity. This process has tie eha)>> 
acter of a nssassary process. Sj the materialistic version, it was merely mechanical 
nscassity; in tte Hei^lian version it was teleological necessity; but in both cases 
ttere is a separate, intelligible necessity. And in both oases, in the discovery of 
tte true public law. What does it nsan in the He^lian version wiiich is more 
important for our purposes because the whole later development starts from He^l and 
not from Rousseau? 

In the firat place the ri^s of man have been recognized as a basis for every 
sooiety. Pteason has recognized it. It is not important that every particular 
state . has recognised it ^ ^ only a si^ that this state is badcward. 

The dignity of e-srery human being Ies been racognized, the freedom of the conscience, 
of science, and so on, no arbitary punishment and all the other parts. But, and 
that is the difference betvreen Hegel and Rousseau, the equal rights of mea do not 
mean equal political ri^ts. In other words, the culmination is not democracy, in 
^diatever form, but the state following after the abortive effort to establish 


democracy ia Europe, namaly in Francse., How what was this, what cjame after this 
democrat, especially the <^co'oin efforts established after democrac|y had faileda 
You know the facts. You’ve read our liistory. There was, first there came Napoleon, 
v/hich eyas not democi’acyo And then after Napoleon was defeated, there came the 
reign of the Holy Allian<»o But that meant, especially in Germany,o»what was then 
called Constitutional Monardiy, In what sense it was constitutional it ivas always 
controversial because tte liberals really did not regard it as constitutional. 

But the main point is this, for He^l to decide this point: that this state is based 
on the recognition of the rights of man and the construction would rather oe thlso 
That in order to have a successful guarantee for govemioant, democracy ^ not 
adequate and you must have a govemiasc* of an independent origin of derivative from 
the people, hereditary monarchy, but hereditary atonardry which is conceived as a 
state of lave, cf a legal order. Now in otter words what Hagai said then is this: 
tte Prussian monarchy of the 1820* s understocxi as a coi'porate state three main 
groups: the peasants, belowj tte business and trading interests, secondj and the 
highest, not tte nobility, but the intelligent. By intelligent Hegel means what^ 
is now called, in this country, bureaucracy, and what would be called by Hegal, if 
he had to speak in En^ish, civil serwice. JSeaning the locus of intelligence or 
rrisdom is^ and ought to be, people actually concemsd with tte conduct of business 
in a responsible vraiy and properly trained and educated and not only by teving taken 
a course in public administration, but especially having taken courses in philosophy 
end history. 

Now ^ vrould like to sketch briefly how Hegel saw that because that is the 
starting point in variation that arrives in later forms too. Mow, in Hegel’s 
construction is this« the freedom of men, which moans the freedom of every human 
being, vis.s recognized first by Cj^istianity. In the Orient you find the freedom 
of one, namely tte despotj in classical antiquity, tte freedom of f^, of soa®, 
tte citizens as distinguished from the slavesj in Cjjristdanity we discover tiJS 
infinite value of the individual soul«-all men are .equal before God, the tx’ans** 

Cendant God, with a view to life after death. But that does not mean rigtes of 
men in any political sense. Vfeat was needed for that was tte specualization of 
Christianity, wnich, from Hegel’s point of view, does not nean a derogation of 
Christianity, but the perfection of Gw^istianity. Christianity becomes real by 
becoming altogether at lioma in this world. The process, according Hegel, be(^ 

?rith the Reformation ate reached its full culmination ia the French Revolution, 

But tte French Revolution properly corrected} tte proper correction is the independenca 
of government, in regard to the popular vd.ll. Now the mind is essentially devel- 
cpiiigo Ojxe mind reveals itself in each epodi in religion, artjmorality, political 
r: 'e, science, and so on, in a specific vray. You see here you have the origin of 
Hegel. You have gestalt , as Hegel s^s it, gestalt of the mind wiiich shows themselves 
equally in all tri3~dS5ereat parts of human activities. To be a human being, or to 
thinlc, means to belong to a specific ^stalt of tiie mind, to s specific order which 
this mind has taken. The individual, any Individual, and therefore in particular 
the philosopher, is a radical, tte son of his times. He cannot move beyond the 
limits left by the time unless something over vriteh he has no control, the mind 
£s a whole, tte word mind, itself, changes, Ajjd therefore the true public law 
coiild not have become known prior to Christianity, more precisely prior to the 
oE^jleted secularization of Christianity, It Wc-s not merely an intellectual process 
es some philosophers thought there is something official in Aristotle’s ^litics 
and then corrected that and so on and so on. Entirely different conception, which 
has nothing whatever to do with philosophy, tte eruption of Christianity, the Holy 
Roman BjniJire of the .dddls Ages, tte attempt to build a Qiristian society vdth a 
view to a transcendent Got and life aftor death, Tte conflicts between the Papaty 
and the Kir^ira v/Iiich have nothing to do with philosophy althouj^ they may have been 
accompanied by pangihlsts written by philosophers, lead then finally to iiie Reforr»v’'’'i«n 
again wholly outside of philosophy itself. All these gre t changes of man, whether , 



you call them social or political or wh-t have you, and wiiich cctQd in no way have 
been anticipated by philosophy, they made the foundation for the completion of 
philosophy# Here you have the substance of this historiaation of thou^ already. 

Now let me take aj^in my example of the sacred cow. How does this look from 
Hegsl's point of view? Nqw from Hegel’s point of view, the sacredness of the cow 
has a much higher status than its w.iiteness becc.use what is essentially, in its 
verynnature, for the- human mind, sacredness has a hif^r status than whatever is 
only in itself, lilre the wniteness. The sacredness of the cow is more real, one 
could say, than its \ 7 hitenesso More real. Tj^re is more mindjin it. Tj^re is no 
possibility of sending ou.-side of the cosmos and outside of a ^jecific historical 
world or a historical society. But there is this obvious difficulty* the cow is 
sacred only for the ilindiis, but not for the human mind as such. But if everything 
of human importance is real only for a specific humanity, how can there be the 
true public law? Ig Hegel too not only the son of his times and ths:^ore his 
philosophy, the progeny cf one time and bound to perish? Does the historical 
ciaracter of all thought, does the fact that all thou^t belong to a specific 
historical Trorld not necessarily lead to relativian? To which Heel’s answer 
is no. Because there is a fullness of time, an absolute moment, ^st as the 
last ^dgment Day in the Biblical notion, there is a fullness of time in Hegel 
here, only the fullness of time is meaning 1820 or so. History is completed, 
the possibilities of man have all been exhausted, and therefore man is now capable 
of full St If—consciousness. Everything which has been in man, so to speak, has come 
out of him, has exteriorated itself essentially. Or, in other words, all problems 
have been solved, ttteoretical and practical. Mow by udiich Hegel of course means all 
fundamental problems. He doesn't deny the problem of whether ISr. Miller marry 
Miss Smith. This will always be a problem for Mj.. Miller and Miss Smith' at wha'tever 
ag 3 o But the fundamental problems have all been solved. According to Hegel, 
philosophy is the oik aspect, so that is absolutely essen-tial and Hegel was protected 
against relativistic consequences by this assunqxtion or this certainty* that the 
process of history has been completed. 'i/?hat can come from now an is only expansion. 
That .'k nature 2y admitted. In other words,you do not have this ^ory of the 
constitutional monarchy everywhere, but you can get it....And also enot everyone 
has seen the truth of Hegel’s philosopl-y, that again is a matter of time that it 
\Yi21 take precedence. But no radical change, no true cliange anymore, except an 
idiotic destruction. That is al'.vays possible. But no reasonable chan^ is possible. 

Kctt there is this difficulty in Hegel himself. According to him, philosophy is 
the oxK aspect of 'the vibols activity of man. Others are religion, art,political 
life, science and so forth. Philosophy is the consciousness of the mind. In art, 
or in religion, or in political life, the miM is active, but not conscious of what 
it is doing, of its oira activity. Philosophy is the oonscio'usness of the mind and 
therefore the highest fom of the mini. Philosophy does not .vtoid above its trmei 
it is a consciousness of its time. Yet, in a way, as thinking its 'time or under*, 
standing of its time, it does stand above its time. What does this mean? I 
quote He^l, "Philosophy begins wi'bh the decline of a real ■worla, meanawg a real 
Mstorioal world. Its use, vitality, have air ady gone. Philosophy comes m 
after a rift has appeared in -the world. Philosophy brings about a roconciliation 
betvfeen the reality of the world and destroctive reflection. Yet this reconciliation 
takes place only in thought, not in the earthly World." Now wha-t Hegel means Isre 
is onlyaa res'batement of what Plato indicates in The Republic . Well let 'us forget 
about Plato himself, but Hegel thinks of course of Plato. What you readin 
every textbook. There was one an integra-bed, healthy, Greek life, say the Greek 
which vicn the Battle of Marathon and the other battles against the Pers^wi ]ai 5 )ire. 

And then a decay began, a disintegration, a disECO-ution of the pre-existing uni'fcy ’ 
of thought and faith. The Sophists are the moot famous manifcs-fcations of -c-hat. 

How what Socrates rebels against -this disintegration and wants to restore t'lK 
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original unity of (Sreek life, but he couM not restore it in roalityo He c»u2d 
.restore it only in thought. That in Plato’s Republic . Not that meant the ripest 
fruit of Greek thought became irrelevant for (h*eek actualityi it became r levant 
only for later humanity because that migrated and v/as to other cotmtries, or 
whatever, it was appropriated by other nations, and so on, and so on. The strange 
thing is that this same statement about the fact that philosophy comes Iste, when 
decay sots in, applies according tcpegel to his own philosophy as ve^ 

famous passage to the Preface to his Philosophy of Right we reads "IVhen philosop^ 
:iar,r\A its gray in g:>syo,,a form of life has grown old and with gray ^ gray that 
world cannot be rejuvenated, but only understood. The owl of Hiasrva,/the g^dess 
of wisdom) commences its fli^ only with the beginning of dusk," Tne end of 
history is the completion or perfection of human life. No future pasts, no future 
no need for virfue, for heiroism, but the be g i nn i n g of the deOTy, not cnljr of this 
civilisation, but of man, because that civilization is the final, oon 5 )leting 
civilization, T^pit is, by the way, exactly what you find in Hegel, to S^^r, 
Because Speagler of coursedoes not say, as a last resort, that all civilizations or 
cultures are equ^L, The culture, as he calls \7estem modem culture, is 

essentially the last culture. It is the last because it atone is capable, has 
succeeded in understanding, eulture, to understanding histOTy or the historical 
crccesso This full understanding of the substance of reality, that is the con^jletion 
of oi^erstanding and therewith the beginning of the end. This end can last millions 
of years as but nothing can happen any more, except expansion, exterml 

expansion arxi so on. So Spengler only populatized in a way what He^l had said a 
hundred years before. So that Hegel’s attempt to save philosophy, s ve human 
thought, to protect human thought against the danger of relativism, is bought at 
tha price that he has to ascribe to his time an absolute diaraeter and this leads 
to the conseqwnQOT of an . extreme de^ir from the point of view uf everyone else, 
apart from Kegel, regarding the future. 

But nevertheless without remainding oneself of this teaching of Hegel, of which 
I could only give the barest sketch, one cannot understand anything which has 
happened since tten because Hegel determined all historicaljthou^t of the^ineteenth 
century, even tto.t of the antirilegplianso Ti^ common view, the common criticism 
of fie^l ^vas this, ITell, He^l has been refuted by history, irJottorivords by his 
ovTE Cjoddess, The Prussian monarchy proved not to be the end of histojy and many 
other tiiin,;So And of course many objections to Hegel’s philosophy proper, to his 
constructions of history and so on, and so on. Out of tills, out of the acceptance 
of Kegel’s principles and the rejection of Heel’s doctriira, there arose historioism 
proper. Each philosopl-y, indeed, belongs to its time and every philosopher is the 
son of his time. But there is no absolute time. The process is infinite, the 
meaningful process is infinite ard unftoishable, except externally because of 
catastrophes and so on. Now this characteristic of what is technically called . 
NeoHegelianism, But NaoHe^lianism is something which goes much bej'ond the 
bouijdai’ies of X’Jhat is academically knowi, by that name, I'?om here we have to 
understand XThether this position, that every individual to the son of his time, 
and that applies to the highest thought of which any hunan being is capable, and 
there is no absolute time, whether this is a meaningful thought. That is the 
roal probl^df historictoia,,,. Change of tape, 

I think Collingwood expressed this more clearly and courageously than 
anyone else I know, I hope I led you^ the point where you ran he-zaia interested, 

Question Period,,, 



oo.How I knew of ireiy few people today, I'eally only one person, but a very 
intelXigent roan, who asserts that Hegel's point of view has not roally been 
refuted in any way^ That this interpretation as I sugjpst it, as is generally 
given more or less, does not gp to the root of the mattero Hhgel's system is 
trite when it is rightly understood® Kow to speak only of the political Mpects 
wl:ffin Hegel accepted the Prussian monarchy of 1815 or after, he became disloyal 
to his primary intention® The real Ife^l and his political intensions has to be 
so-ght in his earlier writings, especially in his greatest book, Tte Phenomenology 
of tte Mind, Trtiich te finished in 1806, at the same time when the Prussian state 
was crushsd by Mapoleon, the Battle of Vienna. But now the great cen?)leter of 
history was not that poor Prussian king of course, Napoleon. Mow what is Napoleon 
precisely is theheir , and corrector and stabilizer of the French Revolution. And 
Napoleon, not as the French figure in particular, but the rennovator of Europe and 
the completer of Etirope. Europe as a radically non-feudal Europe, ^d e^litarian 
in this sense at least, that every soldier bears the baton of the field marshall 
in his knapsads, according to Napoleon's own woiiiii* Mow if you enlarge that, you 
arrive at this notion. Since Europe is still too small, looking back from the 
twentieth century, we arrive at the, notion of what has been called the homofpneous 
and universal state, universal stats, real world state. And homogeneous meaning 
no classes. The classes wer^j the sane. Now this position is of coinrse a synthesis, 
as we can say, of, He gel and Marx. Taken from Marx the universality and homogeneity^ 
anc taken from lie gel the state and not admitting the withering away of the state i 
It sseros to me that would lead us too far. I nmtion it because the only really 
good book on Hegel's Phenomenetkg-of the Mind has been written from this point of 
view by a French philosopher in origin, Alexandre Ko^ve. Phenonenology o£ toe 
I^ind is extremely diffi ult to understand, but the only real commentary, at least 
OT^^arge par s of the book, where you can see what fifegel is talking about, is that 
given by Kc,rve and osrtain dubious questionable assumptions he makes regarding 
Hegel do not affect the interpretation of the particular passage to any significant 
degree. But it seems to me the natural sight would in all cases be tls same and 
even where perfection of society and philosophy coincide fimdamentally, there is 
only a difference of hundred and fifty years, say, betvfeen Hegel and, or two hundred 
j^arSg between homogeneous and universal state, but it is that they telong together 
and for tte same society® That is then the decay, universal phillistinisw),, as we 
icay oall it, is the consequence of the perfection of mankiad® But I do iMt have to 
discuss this here in this ooiraction in greater detail® 

I vrould rather to go now to Gollingwood, tacause Gollingwood's position is a 
sore common view® There is, roan's human thought is indeed radically historical, 
but there is no possible end of history® I read you how Gollingwood interprets 
Hegel's notion of the end of timex "A critic of Hegel has said that a philosophy 
of history which raises the cause of huroen life from its be g i nn i n g to the end of 
the world In the last judgoent as medaeval thinkers did, is a respectable and 
di@n±fiefi thing® But Hegel's philosophy of history, which makes history end not 
with the last Jodgant, but with the present day, only ends in Verifying and 
idealising the present, denying that any further progress is possible, andprovidiag 
a pseudo-philosophical justification for a polity of rigid and unintelligent 
conservatism." But here Gollingwood says ' Hegel is surely in the right. ThP 
philosophy of history is, according to his idea of it, history itself, philosophically 
considered. That is seen from the inside® But the historian has aio knowledge of the 
future® VJhat documents, what evidence Ies he, from which to ascertain facts that 
have not yet happened? And the more philosophically he looks at history, the more 
clearly he recognizes ttet the future is and alwjys will be a closed book to him® 
History must erwi with the present because nothii^ else has happened® But this 
does not mean Verifying the present or thinking that future progress is in^jossifilB. 

It oisly means reoo^iizing tbs present as a fact and realizing that we do not know 
what future progress will be® In other words, he tries to take the whole thing out - 
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of Hsgsl’s assertion and says tbat for us, for eveiy generation, the present must 
be tls end» But that is not what Hegel s-iido Tfe must see, hcroeTrer, how Collingwood 
tries to solve tlK^problem. 

I give 5 ’^ou first a brief survey of what he is gei»rally trying to doo He 
tries to build up a philosophy of history<, This philosophy of history is of course 
ultimately indebted to Hegel, But the way in irtiich Collii^wood states his argiment 
is not in every point and not very related to Hegel, Kiilosophy of 

history, as Collingwood understaiais it, emerses as sequel to the rise of scientific 
hispetay. Scientific history emerged, according to (k>llingwood, in the latter part 
of tlie nineteenth caitury—a new type of history. His first task is to understand. 
tlTs Esthod of this history, of this scientific history, and epistomology of history. 
How this is, hoT/ever, a very serious point. Because, according to CoUingvrood, 
all philosoply up to now, up to now more or. {Less, was based on Idle tacit premise 
that historicalfcnowlege, in the sense of scientific knowlsdgs, is aa^xisslbleo 
Traditional philosoply taught that the unique, the particular, unique, or the indi¬ 
vidual, can ultimately be understood only in the lightof the permanent or recuihrent, 
and therefore he necessarily conceived of history as the study of the individual, 
particular, transitory, as inferior to philosopiy of science. And this Collingsrood 
iTaats to change radically. Bat that neans, hewever, much more. Because to think 
about historical thought means also to think about the objects of historical 
thought, about history itself. So philosophy of history must be both epistomology 
of history and metapi^Sics of history. But that means more than ad add&^on to the 
traditional branches of phUesophy, Philosophy as a whole must be conceived from 
an historical point of view. Simply, in former times people had said the question 
of what man is, is a philosophic quejtionj and the question of what men have dooB 
or thought is an historical question. But now we know that man is udiat he can 
do. There is no nature of nan. And the only clue to what man can do is what ha ^ 
has dona. Because what he didn't do ira cannot knew. So the science of the hu nen 
Kind or of human iKtinre, GoUingwood might call it, resolves itself into history. 
Philosophy is convearted into history. Now the basis of this view is that there is 
such a thing as scientific history, IVhat precisely is that? How is it di8ting\ii^ied 
fi'om earlier history, say \That Thucydides did, and so on? 

.JCnowledgs of what men have done is knowledge of what men have thought, Beoausf 
as Ccllingivcod asserts, that if you take, for example, economic history, which seems 
to be not human thought but production of one, that ultimately means all his 
purposeful action, thinking, in a word. All history is, therefore, rightly under¬ 
stood, history of thought. But not merely of philosophic thought, of course- 
Scientific iiistory is, tirarefore, thought about thought. But thou^t can be known 
only by thinking, and not be mere, ./hen you read a document you don’t know it, of 
course. The reading is thinking if it is of any sigaifioanee. So scientific 
maans to rethink tte thoirght of the past, to reenact it, to relive it, 
not ms'-ely look at ifc as something alien to your mind, but relive it in yourself. 

For the buman past is not dead or outside of the mindi it is living, in men's 
mind.. So living is past. In other words, by thinking about the ' st, I am really 
thinicing about myself as a human being. History will take the place of reflection 
on hunmn nature. Humanity Imis been acquired. All thinking, henrever, is critical 
thinlcingo Tfcs scientific historian is a critic of earlier thou^it ,neeessu:‘llyo 
E’ut does he not need a nonhistorical philosophy for criticizing the thought ofthe 
past? Tlat is the difficulty. No, He is a critic of the past by virbue of 
being a man of the present, of his civilization. He criticizes necessarily the 
past, Oritieiae . does not mean of course to just condemn or despise it. It may 
also mean accept it. He criticizes the past from the point of vievf of the 
present, ofthe historian's own civilization. Therefore scientific history is 
self-knowledge of tte present man, understanding of the coming into being of 
present men's tliougiit, and the only adequate form of self-knowledge. But 
ph 



philosophy uas frequently understood in forcer times as self-toowledgeo Colling- 
wood says the only adequate form of self-knowledge is historical knowledge. 

Now this much about the gejwral te sis of CoUingwood, coucial point in 

contrast with Hegel is this: is this necessarily an unending process, essentially 
an unending process? Tj^re is no question of an end of history® Now we will see 
nest time, we ill discuss his autobiography or at least a considerable part of it® 
And it would be veiy helpful if you were to read it.... 
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oooconsists of queatioiiing and answering. This does not mean that the truth is 
relative to the qiiastions. The truth resides in the answer, not in the question. 

The question can not bo true, it can only be good, reasonable, apt, and so on. 

However important the question may be, it is directed towards an answer and an 
snswsr whi^ must take the character of something like an appreheaision or this is 
it if you don't want to use any term loaded with traditional meanings. But a sore 
serious question has to be raised. Is it true that the process of knowing begins with 
questions? Golliagwood says, tdien Plato described thinking as the dialogue of the 
soul with itself, he meant, as we know from his own dialogues, that it was the 
process of question and answer and that of these two elements the primacy belongs to 
the questioning activity, the Socrates within us. Now if this is sufficient enou^ 
of the Socratic understanding of thinking, I suppose some of you rementoer that, soma 
very synthesis which are mentioned in every tactbook. T/Vhat is the beginning of our 
knowledge accoi’ding to Plato?...A recollection. So in other words, we know always 
already scmething and according to KLato we know even in a very inadequate way, what 
is jji Plato tiK! most important thing. TlTg have seen that prior to our birth. That is 
a mj’thical expression which we cannot take literally, but \diich we can, perhaps, 
state as follows: all questioning is iKCessar/ly preceded by a primary awaraness. 

But we (sa see this very simply and critically. No questioning is possible without 
presuppositions of some kind and before Socrates even starts there is some liiq)licit 
agraoment betTseen him and any interlocutor. We somehow knovir the fact that there are 
human beings wijioh are in Athens, and I don't know what, and some other thin^ too. 
Even I know tlmt 1 know nothing means somethiag implies krKJWledgei at least this that 
I know that I loiow nothing of the most laportant thing. It presupposes knowledge, if 
a very incomplete knowledge of isdiat the most important things are. As a matter of 
fact, OollingiTood cannot help admitting this. I read to you a passage which occurs 
unf ortunately not in the same conteirto He says* “All questioning and anssrering 
rests on certain presuppositions and if vre push their analysis back sufficiently 
vn arrive at what we call absolutes, presuppositions, which are not questicaaa nor 
ansTfers^"as be says'biit only presuppositions of questions. There are necessarily," 
as hs admits, "absolute presuppositions, presuppositions that are not questions. 

They, these presuppositions, and not the questions have true primacy." 


How did GoUingwood arrive at this logic, as we mi^it call it? Because in all 
quests for knowledge, in aJJL scientific knowledge in particular, the questions do 
have primacy. But we do not reflect them, that our qtiestions are preceded by pre¬ 
suppositions, by things wliich we take for granted, without which there could not be 
aiy questions, and that these presuppositions should have been acquired by answering 
previous questions, is ceii^ialy hot evident. It would have to be proven. In a 
way Gollingwbod presupposes, in a certain part of^ his argumnb, that these presupposi¬ 
tions which precede all possible questioning have been acquired by serious questioning 
aiKi answering. In other '«vords, tliat all avvareness -tdaich man has, has been acquired. 

I remind you here of what I said on a former occasion, that according to the strict 
historicist view, all humanity, all qrialities characteristic of man as man, have 
been acquired. Man does not have the naturaD^equipraant. Nevertheless, Gollingwood’s 
argument is of importance bp us. It lays bare the weakness of positivism, because 
the people he call^ realisfs are not technically positivists, but they are the 
fathers of what we know now. Because one of these scboiils, that is also what I 



laarned from CoUingwood, of these realists, is the school of Bertrand Russell, 
of Tshom you may have heardo And logical positivism appeared there in the form of 
Vittgenstein as the mooooBut I*m not familiar with the details of Ru8Bell*B 
philoEopl^y, that's not important. But at any rate, what is o£ some importance for 
us is the relevance of CoUingvrood's argunrant in re^rd to positivism, I have 
stated this before. From the positivistic point of view, science is presented as 
a body of true propositions, let it is overlooked or not sufficiently understood 
that these oropositions are only' the secondary part of science; the primary part 
are the questions. From that point I think Collingtrood is absolutely correct. 

Now how doss analysis go from here? The questions which a social scientist 
especially addresses to social phenomencm depend on the direction of interests. 

And the direction of interests, in its turn, depends on valtras, A^ the valj^s, 
in thear turn, depsjid on the historical situation. From the positivistic point of 
vieTf, one caanot speak, therefore, of frame of reference rdiich we must use in 
order to uaaderstand society. One cannot speak of t^ articulation of social 
reality. But we have to establish by our pre-creation an artificial frame of 
reference, \7 g have to construct it. That is the meaning of ideal types in social 
science. Ideal types are pre-constructs of the social scientist and Tfhioh have 
their -oltiraate justification in the direction of interests and ultimately in these 
values. Sow the values ve know are not values. They change, therefore the 
questions or the problems and the conceptual frameworks necessarily change. Now 
of course the more old-fashioned type of positivist v/ould say that there is the 
problem of social science, the over-riding problem which never changes and thgt is 
the question of tte laws of social behavior. But we forget a number of questions of 
\ 7 hich CoUine-rood is fully aware. In the first place, with what right is this 
question of the laws of social behavior regarded as guiding question or even as 
a so’ond question? Does it not require a long, long study to fiivi out whether it 
makes sense to speak of the laws of social behavior aad does the reflection that 
the quest for laws as appeared in the natural sciences, is this a sufficient reason 
for believing it can be suficessful in the social science itself? Secondly, these 
lav.'s 01 social behavior are supposed to be discovered through induction. But this 
induction cannot be carried on only in out fjresent, in our society, by inbervadwing 
and sample techniques and questionaaires and so on, and so on. You need, as it is 
admitted, crwss cultural research and even that is not sufficient becaiise where do 
you find today societies completely unaffected by the i?est7 So you have to engage 
in historical studies in order to make a good empirical induction. But scientific 
social science, or positi''rism, is constitUH-onally unable to make any historical 
studies which deserves the name, And the reason is this. The faith in the supremacy 
of scientific t'nought blocks the access to radically different tho'ught. They may 
■describe overt acts, maybe, but they cannot really understand other thought because 
of their dognatic belief in the supremacy of scientific thouj^. Truth, read what 
the positivists say about Plato and Aristotls, You see not the slightest ability 
to be patient, and willing, and even to understand. Simply stated, positivism is 
unable to see a problem in science and therefore is unable to understand any other 
■way of thinking in a way which deserves to be called adequate. 

So all these things are familiar to Collingwood and as you will see he states 
them differently, but that is the meaning of his en^hasis on the primacy of question 
is to that exbent justified. But let me return to his thought now. Truth is 
relative to the questions, but the questions differ from historical situation to 
historical situation. Hence, truth is relative to the historical situation. This 
is not a perfectly carrect syllogism. From time to time one must really (3of>his 
simple checking which today is despised as too elementary. There is a not strict 
truth is relative to the question, but the questions differ from historical 
situation to historical situation, Hgncje the truth is relative to the historical 


situations. Now if you look at it you see the xoa^oz* syllogism^ truth is relative 
to the question, is established by logic. But what about the minor syllogism* 
the qua -tions differ from historical situation to histoiu.oal situation. That is 
established by historical evidence. But I tliink we have a clear fomulation of 
ho.; this clear cooperation of philosophy a.id histoidLcal evidence works, ’./ithout 
the major preriise established by philosophy, in this case by logic, the historical 
evidence would be wholly meaningless. Now, therefore, we have to see how Collingwood 
succeeds. Of course, needless to say tlie whole argument depends on the major 
premise, that truth is relative to the question. There is a corresponding, m i n i m izing 
of the absolute presupposition which Collingwcod himself admits. But let ua turn 
to the question of the minor premise, the question that the questions differ from 
historicalsituation to historical situation. Now there are a number of remarks 
which are helpful for our purpose beoatise the main argument is based on political 
philosophy, i read to you the first...you will soe Colling”'Ood is stating here 
thin s which are trivial to this, but ho states them with a higher degree of 
sophistication than most people do. That is the reason for having thorn. Take 
Plato's fepubli. 0 , Hobbes' Leviathan so far as they are concerned with politics. 
Obviously the political theoiy says that thoughts are not the same. But db thdy 
represent t\To different theories of the same thing? Gan you say that the Republic 
givss one account of the nature of the state and the ^viathan another. Ho. 

Because Plato's state is the Greek polis and Hobbes' is tiie absolutist state of 
the seventeenth century. The realist answer is easy. Realist means the old men in 
Oxford, Cambridge at that time. The realist ansiTer is easy. Certainly Plato's 
state is different from Hobbes', but they are both states. So the theory are theories 
Ox the states. Indeed what did you mean calling them both political if 
not that they were theories of the same thing? The last sentence is strictly Jt^atonic. 
So...some other pages might be of interest in this same book, u'ell, what Collingwood 
says is this. Hobbes and Plato answer entirely different questions. They are not 
the same questions. But there is a certain kinship betvroon them and the kinship is 
due to historical connection. The sameness is the sameness of an historical process. 
The difference is the difference between one tiling: the Greek city, which in the 
course of that process has turned into something else and the other thing into which 
it has turned. Plato's polis and Hobbes* absolutist state are related by a trace of 
an historical process whereby one has turned into the other. Anyone who igiores that 
process denies the difference betiTeei^hem and argues that where Plato's political 
theory contradicts Hobbes' one of them must be Tjrong. He is saying the thing that is 
not. In pursuing this line of inquiry he realizes, he says, that the history of 
political theory is the history of a problem more or less constantly changing 
ivhose solution was chanj^ng vAth it. 

Let us consider this point first. The city and the state are something 
radically different. They are akin somehow. The problems are §^in, but not identical. 
Not only the answer has changed, the problems themselves change. Now \rone coiild say 
of course maybe there is a common core which does not changi and in a way Collingwood, 

I think,admits this. But he would say that the very core would be defined differently 
in different epochs. At no point can we leave the liistorical situation. In other 
words, our understanding of that core is different from that which men will haws 
a hundred years from now. Man constantly tries to transcend historical relativity. 

He never succeeds in it, one can say so far. Now, I v/oild like to make only one 
point. Collingrfood ia unquestionably superior to his opponents. Many of his 
opponents obviously fail to reflect on the state. They took it for granted that 
political philosophy...is of the state. And one must not take such thin^ for 
granted and it was by no means necessary because in the nineteenth century and 
early twentieth century there irere quite a few people Tdio said tliere is s omething 
wrong vdth the state, this ^Thole understanding of human society. It v/ould have been 
their duty to reflect on it, thereupon they did do that. Now I must read another 
point which is very revealing. The form of the polls is not, as Plato seems to 



have thou^t, the one and only idea of hvnnan society possible to intelligent men. 

It is not something eternally laid up in heaven and eternall y envisaged as the 
goal of all the epochs by all good statesmen of ishatever age and country. It was 
the ideal of human society as that ideal was conceived by the Qreeks of Plato’s 
a/n time. By the time of ilobbes, people had chan^d their minds, not only of 
what Tfas possible in the way of social organi^tion, but about v/hat was desired. 

Their ideals, I mean the ideals of the people, were different. And consequently 
the political philosophers whose business it was to give a reasonable statement 
about ide* had a different task before them. Now, but there are a number of 
points which come to mind immediately, TrVhsre did Hobbes express in this lerr^tYm 
the of his contengwraries? That needs at least considerable qualification 

to come T, 7 ithin even hailing distance of actual fact, Hobbes was extremely unpopular 
because a large majority of his countrymen were convinced Christians and Hobbes Tras 
an Atbaist, to mention just one point. In addition there were many people who, 
on purely oolitical groxinds, opposed to Hobbes* Leviathan and hgd son® notion of 
a constitutional monarchy and so on, so that is certaonly an in^iossible statement 
in a book of a man v/ho claims to be an historian and in a vray he doubtless was. 

But more important. Is it the philosopheA business to give a reasoned statement 
of the ideals of their society and not at least as much to question these ideals? 

Hegel had said, and he is a great ivriter in Collingurood, that the philosopher is 
the son of his time. He cannot transcend the ideals of his time. But Hegel had 
this reason which vre must discuss. He believed in the fullness of time and therefore 
there was no problem. But Nietsche who did not believe in the fullness of his time 
called the philosopher, correcting Hegel, the step-son of his time by idiich he nMant 
the one is tostorlcally eonditioJMd in so far as his thought refers to ap^icular 
society but not by accepting but rather as a jua^ing-off place. This I think ^ 
least one would have to say in cotaectiin of Collingwood, But is there no posubllisy 
of raising the question which of the two ideals or epochs is superior, Hobbes® or 
Plato’s, The principle of Hobbes is fear of vielent death. Now the absolutist 
say thet the consequence as derivative from the principle that fear of violenct 
death is the nust of every society. Is there not a differmce between fear of violent 
death and, if I may translate the Seek word, so righteousness. ^tice 

Asd how can one treat these ti-ro things on the saiie level? Perhaps we cannot decide 
that question. But is it not a ro 4 l question and the same question for us as it 
has been in Plato’s time alreadljf and Hobbes' time. Is this crucial and fundamental 
Question not permanent really? And in principle perhaps coeval with man as man? 

Kovf Collingwood makes a similar observation which to a certain extent is per¬ 
fectly judicious regarding another crucial Greek tena that vras about polls, and tl® 
other one is mors complicated, that is the Greek vnorB (del), I will write it 
here, I don't know whether you would translate it just like thatoo.oThis realist 
said that means ought and is therefore an expression of moral obli^tion. And they 
spoke of the theory of moral obligation of Plato and Aristotle, And to which 
Collingwood with some justice said it*s nonsense because how can. you assume tl®re is 
a theory of moral obligation in Plato? That doesn't mean ought, It means something 
different and timt's perfectly connect. It can come to mean by a certain stretch 
ought. But it doesn't mean it. It means originally simply something is missing, 
lacking. This should be dene now. It lacks. The civilization is not ooii®»lete 
because it is not dane. And in this meaning, in other words it is not understood 
ir. the perspective of obligation, but in the perspective of cos^tletion which is a 
different perspective. And that is the direct problem here. The problem generally 
stated would be this* what is the proper inteipretation of morality? Is it properly 
urderstood in terms of obligation or duty or rather in terms of cos^tletion, perfection, 
to \is8 a more commem term. And a grave problem is buried in that. And ;^u coneeal 
ttat problem b simply speaking of moral obligation as if it were necessarily and 
icevitably the adequate formulation of philosophic thought. And in this point one 







can oxOy a^e with CoUingwood's analysieo And ha goes even bey^ that and he saySj 
he points out the possibility that in such cases like this crucial word, it b 
■ perhaps not possible to understand fuliy what it means. Prior to investi^txon we 
cannot toow that. Of course we have translations. T/e have even Latin, met^val 
translations which in such matters are better tiian modem ones. But even tlwy ^ have 
Blissed something inportant naturally. In other trords in all ttese p.vints ooll^gTood 
is singly more critical and more open-Hainded than these men whom he attacked, ^ 

T/ould say incidentally that in -this particular case I do not re^rd the difficul^ 
as insuperable because the Greek philosophers, whatever these words may have me^t 
in Homer or in the poets, but Aristotle especially speaks atout It, He ma{®s xts 
meaix*lleaibaou^ by the context in vrhich he speaks and I taink it is possxole to 
establish this necessary position, but which I nieano But it could be different ana 
and so thpes are problems herso 

Now if I may siamnarize up this points there are no permanent problemsj t ere is 
SOS® kinsiiio of ths problenSof any one period with those of other periods. The 
common core' if we are to state it in the form in wuich Collingwood himself states it 
Pi, Pc.-.Pno ''<hat this s.iap'la' means is that we say there are permanent problemso 
Tfet's ?- iSs ean*t get hold of P, Vdiat ws find is on,and so on. 

If 7 fe talk all the time of P we never see that no one, no philosopher aver dealt 
v-ri-th ?c They all dealt with either Pi,P 2 and so on. In other words to speak of P 
neens to be superficial and not be avrare o^ecisive difference. Now what tolling- 
wood says beyojsd that—now let us at least define P—and does that seem possible to 
do except in the way in id«ECh it’s already tinged by index which you used. So 
F wuld be different you see from P2» therefore to never can get out 

the historical formulation, historically conditioned limited understanding of tl» 
core of the problem. The problem of cither epoclie may escape us so that we cannot even 
know the precise relation of their problems fee ouijproblems of course. Tl»re are no 
permanent problems and therefore the distinction, the old-fashioned traditic;nal 
distinct.ionjbetween philosophic questions and iiistorical questions has to bo abandoned. 
Every philo sohical question rightly understood becomes a historical question and every 
historical question rightly understood becomes a philosophical question. All thought 
is historical, that is a kind of conclusion of this part of the argument. Therefore, 
there exists no possibility of criticizing the thou^t of other epochs, I r ad to 
you this statement which makes this quite clear: "latetaphysics," he says, ^is no 
futile attempt at kncuidng-v:hat lies beyond the limits of experienoa, but m primarily 
at aiy given time an attempt to discover what the people of that time believe, about 
the vTOrld's general nattn®," I ivas surprised to find such a very educated man as 
Collingwood writing such a sentence. To repeat; "Metaphysics is primarily, 

at any given time, an attempt to discover vrhat the people of that time believe ab-ut 
the vrorld's general nature"," Try to think of it in practical terms, WMcii people? 

The physicists, no there vrouldn*t be enough. What? But what doep he fmaUy mean. 

The busineys of the metaphysician is not to raise the question whether among the 
various beliefs on this subject that various people hold end have held, this one or 
that one is true. This question when raised would al^rays be found, it would always h8>e 
been found unanswerable. And that is so becaiise the beliefs v/hose histories the 

mstajhysi.cian has to study are absolute presupposition, the last premises. And they 
can only be codified, as it were, by the metaphysician and be compares what he is 
doing—metapbs^sios is simply an hisoorioal inquiry in tdiich, on the one hand, the 
beliefs of s given set of people at a given time concerning the nature of the world 
are exhibited as a single complex of contemporaneous facts like, say, the British 
constitation as it stands today. So that means, of oours^no possibility of a criticism. 
We just take stock of the fact that ifeese and these are°a6solut6 presuppositions 
and whereas others had other presuppositions and no rational argument is possible. 

Now what Collingwood calls absolute prosuppositiens is what I call unevident assun^)— 
tions. The ultimate assumptions on which our orientation rests 



are unevident and differ from hiatorioal situation to historioal situationo 
But there is this great difficulty* the same CoHiagrood asserts that it ia im¬ 
possible to understaM a thought without inquiring whether it is trueo There ia 
no understnading rfithout criticismo In this respect he makes seme very helpful 
remarks for oisr pnjfalsms For example, v;henever you find aiiy ob^ct, say as an 
archeologist, you must ask what was it for, otherwise you can’t understand ito 
And arising out of that question, was it good or bad for it? In other worda> that 
it is impossible to understand this particular podb whidi you find, without raising 
the questlontas it good or bad, or beautiful or dumsy, whatever you may be, may 
thinko lou caniMt understand without Judgingo He gives other examples of that* 

I would like to read you only one more passages “Tte question was Plato ri^t 
to t hink as he did on such and such a question must not be left unanswered, as 
wail suggests ttet the question was Formu right to row around the Corinthi^ circles 
must be left unanswered because it goes outStide the proviaae of naval history*" 

In other words all understanding of human things necessarily stands under the law 
to judge of these human tilings provided you have the evidence* Otherwise if you 
don’t have the evidence, you'^on’t understand them either* So understanding and 
criticism to that extant fully coincide* Now Collingwood of course would say this? 
TiiTien I say I want to understand Plato then I must criticize him and see whether he 
ras right* But what do I mean by that* I moan only thisj Plato raised this question* 
Say pT_7= And I investigate did he solve P17* I do not judge of the question whether 
the fomulation P3_7 is higher or preferable to question p n or p|^* In other words 
ite could say the re is criticism but the criticism never extends to the fundamental 
premises of wliat we call the absolute presuppositions* Yet he cannot leave it at 
that for simple reason that he is a historicist, for the simple reason ratter 
that he is air'intelligent and thinking man* Historicism itself, as CoUinjsrood is 
aware one part of his mind, stands and falls by the possibility of criticism of 
the absolute presuppositions* One little reminder from this book, the passage which 
I r ad before, the form of the polls is not, as Plato seems to have thought, the 
one ejid only idefO. of human society possible* So Plato, in other words, thou^t that 
there is the truth, and not only Plato* Every philosopher did up to Hegel inclusive* 
And rniat did historicism do frith that? Historicism said it’s wrong, untrue* In 
other wards hiatoricism replaces the absolute presupposition common to all earlier 
thought by a ne-', contradiotory, absolute presupposition. Again some evidence: 

"Ti^ eighteenth centurj’’ thinkers rdien they saw the need for a sciecce-of human 
affairs could not identify with history, but tried to realize it in the shape of 
a science of human nature iihioh, as men like H\ame conceived it with s strictly 
empirical nEthcdowhatlwas in effect an »iistcrical stiidy of the contemporary European 
mind*" By tlie way, was the contemporary European mind characterized to be a bundle 
of peresptionai whereas people in South Africa are not bundles of perception, or 
wiiat does he mean? So as I say Hums, ia otter vrords, did not analyze human nature— 
hvanan raind—but only the contemporary European mind fortified by the assumption that 
human minds liad everywher-, at all times, vrorked like those of the eighteenth century 
Europeans* but the revolution in historical method intha late nineteenth century 
has sirept a-;ay these sham sciences and has brou^t into existence a genuine, actual 
vlsibily arkl lapidly progre.ising fora of knowledge v/hich now for the first time 
was putting'men into the position to obey the precept "Khoiif thyself*" That means 
up to 1350 these actual presuppositions of all human thou^t up to that time was 
false* Not ive know the true absolute presupposition iifhich is that aH human thought 
is radically historical* 


Tftiat Collingwood says in effect, but never clearly) and that I think is a real 
indication of his thought that all thought is historical, alljthou^t rests ultimately 
on assumptions which are unevident if not positively false *—*11 thought with the 
exception of historicist thought,? * because the fundamental 



premise cf historioist thou^ is true» OoUiagtrood does not solve the ^ficultyo 
I do not believe he faced it reaUy# The man who faced it was, in the first place, 
He^l who said yes of course there is the truth of historicxsm, if 1 may call it 
this xTay, but that is seen in the absolute moii»nb of histoiy. And therefore 
tiK uniqueness of ths situation allows for the uniqueness of the thou^t belonging 
to that situation. The other man who faced it rcally i?as Nietzsche, And I shall 
speak of Nietzsche later on, ' Hegel faced it on tte basis of the assumpticai 

that he lived in the absolute moment himself, in the fullness of time, Hiatzscha 
faced it on the basis of the assumption that ths historical process is unfiniahable. 

And he saw vjhat this means. And Ctollingwood occupies a kind of midiUa ^sition 
between He^l and Nietzsche as one could shew by more detailed ex amin ations which 
are not necessary for oitr purposes, ^^ut this does not do ama^ tilth the fact that 
his criticism of realism is of some value, especially today. It is not of 3 S greet 
importance for the reason that wliat CoUingwood calls realism survives in a modified 
anH in a graver form in the logical positivism of our day. It is not obvious that 
the problems are permanent or more specifically that diffei*ent tfa i nte rs mean tlffi 
same problems when they happeg^to use tte same terns, tannot possibly assiune that 
aUlfchisksrs raise necessarillyj^undamental problems. So that it T.'culd be possible 
according to the procedure iAid down by CoUingrrood to say here is question P 
and then write down how did Kant answer tliis, how did Hs^l andwer this, how did 
Berkaiey answer this, how did Hum answer this, and so on. That is necessarily false, 
stupid, and superfifical. Oh this part I think he is just right, ilov/ does oi» know 
that these men really faced this problem even if they say something about it 
■whether they wer^B^eocoupied with something else without a very careful study. 

Also a thinker who built on a f, undatioa of earlier thought may raise questions which 
were not raised by his predecessors and so on, and so on. It is a perfecbly legitimate 
problem which ‘'oUingiTood raises? are there permanent problems? One cannot braah this 
aside, I read to y<.;u one passage where you virill see there is also something in 
common betvreen Collingwood and Dewey you will see from this quotation: "People will 
think of a savage as confronted with, the eternal problem of obtaining food, but what 
really confronts him is the problem quite transitory, like all things human, of 
spearing this fish or digging up this root or finding these blacldjerries in ■this ■wood," 
Surelj-^ But what follows from that? Is it not nevertheless true that the need for 
food is cos'val v/i’th man and is in every case, in all these three and in the infinite 
oases, that the need for food coeval with man is the very basis of any particular 
action tending towards the acquisition of food, hhat can ise learn from tte little 
example ? that i^e can speak of a permanent problem only if there is a permanence of 
man’s fursdamenl®.! situation. This is confirmed rather thai refuted by Collin@iTOod's 
criticism of his opponents. These opponents v/ere superficial people,from what I can 
see from this book. They mistook an, acciden'tal situation, 'the accidental -way in 
whixh problems happen to present ’themaelves to them for the fundamental problem. 

And one has no right to assume that. Not all ages are necessarily equally aware 
of the fuixiainental problem. Traditions of various kinds may put men asleep so that 
they don't any longer see tls fundamental problems and only talk about them. That 
has happened more than once, ^ think if •we vrant to make this remark somewhat rmpe 
concrete vie must add the iilstorical observation and remind ourselves of 'the unique 
character of classic Greek thought ■which Collingwood in his ■way recognizes because 
Plato comes up at every turn, ’.That ■was that unique situation? There ■wis not yet a 
tradition of philsophy, A tradition, strictly speaking, can be said to have been 
founded perhaps by Plato and Aristotle themselves in their schools, perhaps, Ar^ 
on the other told there ■was, in t lis great peidod of the fifth and sihcfch centwies, 
as far as the philosophers were concerned, no longer a pre-philosophic tradition of 
mythical beliefs, and so on, which in any vay bound them. In classical thought 
man became aware for 'the first time of his fundamental situation as pointing to 
fundamental questions which he must try to answer on ■the basis of what is acoeasibl© 
to man as man. And he cannot assume to fi 33 d the same directness and sin^jlioity 
rightly understood as ih classical Greece because all la'ber thou^t builds on that 
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foundation even if it rejects ito That was Uia story which I think ;pu learn in 
eveiy textbooko Descartes begins with the radical break fxoa tradition, from a 
doubt of all theories and even more than of theories, but in fact he transplants 
into his philtsophy a considerable number of pi*opositione -nhich were traditionally 
accepted and of which then his successors showed that Descartes had no longer a 
rig^t to accept themo This process has been going on in variation sincSo So, 
at any rate, the assumption that the pe rm a n e n t problems are permanently raised by 
philosophers is a wholly unv?arranted assun?jtiono One has to look at the philosopher 
in each case and see nirtiat problems does he raisso Maybe he doesn't ccane in si^it at 
all of tie true or real funiainental problems or raise them in such derivative 
and conventional way that it would be better if he did not speak about them at all. 


Now I would like now to turn to another aspect of the problem of history and 
that eoncei*ns the question of moral principles to which CoHingvTood devotes a 
considerable amount of space. Up to now I w uld like to say only thiss CoUingwood 
becomes enhanced in the problem which almost all historicists neglect cpnqiletelyj 
namely, tlie universality of thdhistoricist contention that all human thou^it is 
historical conflicts with the meaning of their propositifift 'hamely thot th^ 
propositicn, all human thought is historical. Is true. You know this difficulty 
in a cruder way, relativism, that all thouj^ or truth is relative, which of course 
includes relativism itself....wuestion Period.... . Is there not an enormous 

difference betv.'een saying all men, all philosophers, address themselves to the 
same problems and to say all men, philosophers, can address themselves, ihe 
assertion that all men, all philosophers, ^ address themselves is a practical 
pssertion 'iiich has to be established in each case. The other question is an 
entirely different one. In late antiquity a branch of very stupid learning arose 
which was called doxography, the writing down of opinions. Now they made catologues 
of what the great philosophers had said. They had schemata, say logic, ethics, 
metaphysics, or whatever it might be, and then th^jhad items. By the v/ay Mr. Adler 
in his way has dotm the same thing. They have something in cominon. Then you^ 
sake subdivisions aid bring it doi'ai as far as possible. Por example, in physics 
there is one item, lightning, and then you insert what did Anaxagoras, Aristotle, 
or vfhet have yoU; say about it. And if they could not find what they said, they 
looksd A"®: up and said vihat must he have thought. You never Joiow. out this of 
course was st j.pid because he might have not given it any thought. And so the entrj'' 
would be of no value whatever. Now of course this doxographio tradition survives 
in a viay in the present day. l/het did Berkeley, what did Plato, and sc on, say about 
knowledge without havin^; established first that they really spoke about the same 
phenomenon of knowledge. That|niust be established. And examples given by Collingwood 
is revealing. Here the gre;t fight with the traditions of '^xford and Cambridge, 
they wrote book^nd gave lectures on method , cn scientific thinking. A^d 
then we saw they never said a word about the things done by historianso In fact, 
the scientific thinking about which they tliou^t, was exclusively that practiced 
in natural sciences. And they o uldn't believe that knowledge is knowledge 
and whether it is done by historians or plqrsibists makes no difference. And 
CoUingivood being a good liistorian knew that it was nonsense because the 'nistorian 
has to proceed in an entirely different way than the pi^sioist has to do. And 
the tneorj'- cf knowledge that is good for tiiebne is not good for the other. ^'e 
speak tere novir gei^rally of a theory of knowledge and forget what the precise 
meaning of the problem of knowledge in this case is. You really don't say anything 
relevant. That is a sound point, I think. In other woids it is much more difficult 
to identify the fundamental problem, then tbs schematists assumed, much more 
difficult. A child, an intelligent child, could per^iaps do better than one cf the 
learned who loses himself in some comer of a tradition v-fhose meaning and origin is 
no . understood. Question. ’’l was tninking that the example of the state, however, 
as understood by Plato and ^iobbes. It would seem that there, at least, I would 



think that this naeans the same t.iing in a sense that are men gaing to live 
■Kith each other whether they are in the fifth century of Sreeca or ei^teenbh 
century i-n gland?" Sursg ■what you say is much better than ■wtiat CoUingwood says 
because the common ■term ■which he uses is social organization wjiioh is much too 
arudej you knowo /lUd one could do bet'ter as you have s '.cwn<. Yes, man is always 
a being living in society and the question arises how should the society be, 
and hov; should social life be in order to be good? The question in this broad 
-ifay is ^rormanen^c. ^ is not a meaningless question as one can easily seeo 
I give you an example of ^ollingwood himself "where he expresses 'this in his 
Idea of History in a certain place, I hope I find it, now "sshere is thatooo 
lS“saysi-' ^ cajoeatiDn "If I now rethink a thought of Plato’s, is Tny 

act of thou^-t, identical with x^lato's or different from it?" A serious ques-tion 
irideedo Unless it is identical, my alleged kncwledge of Plato's philosophy is 
siTesr erroro But unless it is different, my knowle'.-ge of Pla^to's philosophy implies 
£ blind obedience to sy ovnio V/hat is required if I am to know Pla"to*s 

philosopliy is both to retiiink if ny otm mind and also 'to think other thinj^ in the 
lig’nt of vfhich I can judge ito t^hen I read Plato's argument in the Theaetetua. a^ia 
the view that Icnowledge is merely sensation, I do not know ■vriiat philosophic doctrines 
Plato"^^^attacKing j I Could not expound those doctrines and say in de^tail wtm 
jaafir them and by v/hat arguments» Yet if I not only read these arguments but 

understand them, the process of argument which I go throu^ is not a process resembling 
Plato®So It act'oally is i^a"to*s, so far as I understand their sense rightlyo In 
Plato's mind this problem existed in a cei*tain context of discussion and theoryo 
In my mind, because I do not know that ancient context, it exists in a different 
contsxt of discussion and theory^ namely that arising out of ■fche discussions of 
modem sensational ism. T.'hat he admi’ts here as a matter of course is this 3 the 
prebieris is kuowled j2 sensation, is the permanent problemo There may be a differen’fc 
interpretation of soreationo I assume that a modem sensationalist has a different 
understanding than an ancient sensationalist hado But still there is a very rele'vant 
common sere which one can identify and so on,, Surely I have not the slightest doubt 
of this, out 'we must not assume that we have a proper formulation, a proper identifi— 
fiation, of ?o Alvfays ot our disposal, and thatis absolu"tely legitimate, did I make 
myself ci-earTtc.^Question Periodo.uo Change of Tapeso* 

0=0.This realisation of the quality of all cultures distinguishes modem frestern 
sosfeeiy from all other cultures» The superiority which is denied in 'the thesis is, 
in fact, assertedooo.lt alloifs us to regard every society, eweiy culture as equally 
higho..oBut the noint is that all other cultures and all other societies regaled 
themselves as suoesrlor to all others or to many others* The insight into the equality 
of all cultures is the outcome of modem science,or however yon might call it, nradem 
hisliojy alone* Therefore in the assertion of the equality of modem cultures there is 
iimlisd the assertion of the superiority of modem scientific culture aSiich mde us 
see that* In other words* eoup to now all o'ther cultures have been parooh 5 .al, now we 
have become nonparoohial* But parochialism means to say the others are wrong, are 
narrow, but they make, of course, §ie same assertion* They say the other cultures are 
all oarochial; ■we are nonparechial* In the decisive resi'sect, we are superior.*owe 
find this on the every dsy level**,*An absolute tru'th is asserted, but the possibility 
of an abbolute truth is denied* I have no doubt that there is a oossibility of a more 
refined reflection which could then embody the historicirtga^se^ion in a subordinate 
■way upon the basis of a much more elaborate ptiilosophio than we find 

in ColllngiTOod* I shall speak of that.** 
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oo<>and criticism meanrj to find out whether tdiat Plato osant is tri»<> Now 
this vulgar historicisai is impossible for this reasont t);e 0?eat thinters 
disclosed their thought ouly throu^ sympathetic understanding, as one sayso 
But what does sysqjethetift understanding mean? Synpathe-Mc understanding is that 
which takes the {pestiona of the great thinkers seriously, whidi tiles to relive 
their thou^, and that ii»ans to think it, and that is to ^ge of ito The 
second position whidx has to be distinguished from Collingwood's one, is the one 
whidi he constantly attacks, and ha calls that rea-lisDi, which is, as I said befoi-ej 
a decayed version of tlm pie-«iodem traditional vi.8!r» Hers also a separation is 
made of philosophy and history of philosophy and :Lt is said that sill philosophers 
answer tbs sansi questionso But these questions are identified with those with 
which contemporary philosophy is conoemedo And a^inst this CoHingwood rightly 
stresses the manifest difference between the queiitions raised by earlier p hilo sophieso 
In other words, thase realists dogoatically deny the possibility of radical cbangs 
ra^rding the questions® How Collingnood cats a knot by declaring that there are 
no permanent cpsstions whatever which is a irery problsmatio assertion but to begin 
with e gsnuiiK liberation from this schoiastioijm, in the bad sense of the word, 
of these realists cr minute philosophers as he ijalls them® 

Koif to turn to historical political philosiaphy as Collingwood understands it» 
Each epoch raises the fundan^ntal questions in its own way and it must raise them 
in its own way® These qoastions are alsays oorjjected with earlier forms of these 
quostioiis, but different from thesa® \7e need tJarofcre historical st\Ktiss in 
order to understand our own questions® CQarif loation of our own questions is 
historical uLarification® Philosopiy and history of philosophy are, therefore, 
inseparable, undistangiishabla® Self-lciowledj.e is history, intelligent history, 
of cous'SCi. And this, according to Collingwooc, is a new insight® BTsen earlier 
men spoke of self-knowledge they did not dresi;. of historical self-knowledge* 

Because vre* are noir compelled to engage in hii^orical studies in order to understand 
ourselfg TO are able to conduct historical s'‘-idles in an adequate meainer® We are 
the first epoch, ^aeration, who a3?e capable of historical umierstanding® So, 
in other words, to repeat, we are the first "o comply, to engage in historical 
studies and we are tls first capable of doixi-, tlat® But what does hdstorical 
understanding mean? And I limit myself to t/.e only aspect of the question which is 
immediately important to us vbat dees ojstorical ui^derstanding mean in the 

case of tbs history of thsoiy proper? 

In tl^ first place, historical underst; nding nieaixs to understand thought as 
historically relative, nsanin^ for example, lunierstand Hobbes' laviath^ histori¬ 
cally, if I understand it as a document of seventeenth century aBsoluESn in its 
Eng^sh fora® But Hobbes himself regairded his political philosophy as the true 
political philosoply and not as an expression of seventeenth century England® 

There is then a disproportion between tilt kind of historical understanding and 
the way in whicii the great thinkers undoreiood themselves or between their self— 
interpretalion, as we might say® Ifet what is primarily given to tts when we study, 
say Hobbes, is of coijrse, Hobbes' self—ir?erpretation® And we can only ascend 
from the ^viatten to this kind of histoii.cal interpretation® Historical under¬ 
standing in this sense is necessarily p?e jeeded by understanding Hobbes as he 
understood his thought® I think that is very trivial,, althou^ we ccaistantly 
sin against this principle® For example, take a p^dianalyt.ical or sociological 
interpretation of political philosophy® Before you can give a p^choanalytioal 
or sociological or v/hat not interpretati'.n of thought you must first have under¬ 
stood that thought as it presents itself® I believe when they took these people 
out of thear cultures they also listened to what they saidoo»regarded only as 
neurotic® So in this sense we must firs-t listen to Hobbes, what he says, and 
then if it is wholly unintel ligj.ble in itself, we may raise the question ma;ybe 
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his father punished him too much or too little* I don*t know* And ws ^V 8 sens 
examples cf tint in otlier plaoeso -From every point of view, the first thing to 
do if we vrarrt to understaiid thouj^it of hviraan beings is to Uston to wl^.t these 
people sayo ■''■nd therefore there appears to be a more simple and more primary 
meaning of historical understanding—nnd that means to understand the thou^dib of 
the past as it understood itselfo Or to give the exaipie of Hobbes again: to 
understand tlie thought of Hobbes as Hobbes understood it® How this implies.®® 
that is a very old fashioned way ^ looking at this* but I think absolutely 
indispensable if we irant to talk^out figments of our imagination, but about 
things which ai*8 l there. How thus means historical understanding and X 
think, I suggest that this is really the primary meaning. Tten that is one cen- 
ssquencs whidi is today deplored, but vrhidi I re^rd as absolutely necessary. 

Foi’ there can be only one true interpretation, only one true interpretation, 
because, assuming that Hobbes as a coherent thinker and not schizophrenic, 
vri.ll have iiad one interpretation of his tliou^ili,which is perfectly compatible v^xth 
tu3 fact, of course, that he may have changed his mind frcaa his first book bo 
his second book, all right. But then vre have two separate interpretations and we 
have to see how^the^it. But in principle there is only oi» tJrue interpretation, 

Mof.- of course people say tiat is impossible as is shown by the fact of variety of 
intsi-pretations— Slakespeara, Bible, Plato, the infinite number of^ inberpretatwDna— 
but tliis fact does not prove that all 
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OX’ more tlian ono interpretation are equxaiy legitimate of course. ^ the thought in 
question is infinitely significant and meant to be infinitely significant, ttiat is 
anothar mtter® But that one couldt not asj of human thought, but only Oj. cmnna 
thcughta In the case of human thought, there can only be a foniteness or v^ie^ of 
mc nings and these variety of maanings TfO^Jld thm form part of one idiolo mxen tog 
author had in mind, hi other words, I mean there are books with deliberate asbi- 
sTi-ities, of course, but the Jeliberata ambituitios form part of the conscious 
one such idea. As for the factual variety of intsrpretati«sis, one has to raise this 
ouestiop’ did the majority of interpretations even intend to understand the authors 
a‘s t! cy Understood t amselves? Did tic-y not rather try to appropr^te, to ^orporate 
the thought aC the older toinkers or to i*espond to it rather than to und^staM it as 
hn iTiGant ito Hoh I bolieve most interpretations do not have this character of 
conoorned—uixat did Shakespeare mean by i&oboth as distin^shed frtm how does ^ 
knocking at the gates appear to me, which is an entirely different principle. Hof 
there is this difficulty which I woui briefly liks to mentiems some peop:fe wouU 
say. irall, is not interpretation in this sevem sense, does it not amount to a simpie 
rsnetition, what the great thinkers themselves said and said better than any tot^ 
prater can saj’-? To xdiioh I would answerj not for the following reasonsj In the first 
place, precisely anong the greatest books, we find great difficulty, great obscurities. 
Take just one or two examples out of an infinite number. I don't know other ai^r 
ono of you has aver looked at Spinoza®s ethics. Biat book looks like liuclid. It 
begins with definitions and axioms and so on. These definitions are absolutely 
unintelligible, I mean you can understand the verbal meaning of them, but you don’t 
knovr why Spinoza arbitrarily laid down these definitions. Ccsnplete problem. ^ 
xfno over talces his book up for the first and for the second and maybe for the third 
and fourth time I'dll be able to make head and tail of it. Vary long and extensive 
studies are necessaiy to understand that. 

Or tal'Q, in the case of Hobbes, for example, Ilobbee is absolutely ambiguous as 
regards one very important point. Is his political teachii^ dependant on or 
independent of natural science as he understood natural science? Ho is ^sdutely 
ambiguous about it. He says contradictory things, that axe has to say is 
Hobbes was hositant regarding this imprartant subject. New the inter^a^ter is not all^d 
merely to reproduce Hobbos* hesitation® He must try to undei’StajXi that hesitation which 
is not simixly reoeat what Hobbes says. 

A second point xdxich I vtouM like to mention is this: that every philoscroher or 
every tiiinker i-sho ever wrote has in mind primarily, or is opposing primarily, toe 
views prevalent in his time. That cannot be helped. And connected with this is thet 
he uses more oi’ less the language oemmon to his time, the terminology for example. 

How after same generations, more after seme centuries, this is no longer intelligible. 
The issues, they are no longer the aamej the terminology has ohasiged. The state of 
disoussiem has changed. It is necessary to the Interpr’eter—the interpreter has to 
act as a bridge, as it were. 

And the thii^ point which I would like to mention and lastj is one xdxloh I 
can here only indicate. I have discussed it at some lexxgto in last quarter’s 
seminar, and that is an author msy very xrell, for a variety of reasons, oraiceal the 
full • Impact of his teachings. And of course the problem of interpretation is one 
which has to be solved by every reader and also by. interpreter and is not dosae 
merely reading the text. But to come back to toe main point. 

Hlstcn^ical understanding pxroper, I would say, and CoUingwood also says so 
sometimes, historical understanding proper means to understand the tooxxght of toe past 
exactly as the thinkasrs of the past undez«tood it themselves. Ifaw Collingwood Is 
very inadequate as regards this point. Not only in his anbituity as to toe meaning 
of historical understanding, but especially as to toat ha does as a historian of 
thought. I KKntion the fact that I could not prove in'this class, that in his history 
of historiography, which is a part of the history of ■thought, he is amazii^ly and 
shockingly defective. I do not TOgard tois as an accident| I think it is a necessary 
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consequenoe of the foiloxring fact: Ke presupposes the superiority of modem thought 
and tharsfora ha cannot have a real concern xfith the thought of the past as the past 
itsslf understood it* And this belief in the fundamental superiority of modem thoi^ht 
is nacessarily implied in tixe so-called historioist insight* So I wou3d say historioism 
is self •'defeating in that very realm in xdiioh it claims to have broxight about a 
fimdariGntal orcgress of thofughti namely^ in the understanding of the past* let this 
does not exhaust the difficulty. I have said that x*en xra speak erf understanding 
the thought of the past as it understood itsslf, «b make xise of that ccaranco sense 
distinction beferaen understanding or interpretation on the coe hand, and criticism on 
the other* To understand a philosopher is mb thing, to judge of the truth of hj.s 
philosoply is another. Is this distinction tenable? That xras an important motivation 
of Collingx-jood* 

Mow let us see a few points here. First, of course, in cveiy historical study 
therg comes the selection of the theme. Ani this is alxjays the interpreted own 
initiative or the initiative of his adviser or professor, but this is oai*tainly a 
present day cholcoo Our problem determines the choice, not the problem which xjas 
motivating the other* To take an example from political histcuy that is men’s 
obvious: if someone studies Lincoln's policy the interest motivating the historian 
is obviously not Lincoln's ox-m interest, obviously not* ''bll, but to begin with 
you can also sayj,, if you make a study say of Hobbes, the interest motivating us in 
"stad’/ing Hobbes is not the same as that which motivated Hobbes himself. That is 
quite true* let, that is necessarily true. But this does not do axray with the 
following fact* In the momont you have mdo your choice and"you bGCoraa intarocted— 
whether it is Lincoln's policy or ilachiavelli's political theory or xihatever you 
talcs “-after you have ma^ your choice your primary task is xihat queeticxi or xihat 
problem motivated tlie historical actor or OTiter. In other xrords, from the moment 
you haxre made j^’Qur choice you must subordim te rigorously yoxir question to the 
ouestion of the historical actor or writer* 

No'-r the second point stressed vary much by Gollingijood, that to xmeteratand 
a thought means to exaiaine it and therexrith to critisias it=«.to criticize does not 
necessarily mean, of course, to reject* It may also mean to assent* Let us take 
the example of Hobbes again* Hobbes raises a certain question and he gives an 
answer to that* To understand this xjhole com'i lex, Hobbes* qxxastion is answered, means 
to inauire Xthether Hobbes solves his problem* It does not merely mean to take 
cognizance of the individual steps of this apgumait, but. you xmderstand the cjiestlon— 
Hobbes' oxiestlon-^and then you look at his solution and see did he solve it or did 
he not solve it* That is the same as inteiTxretation of Hobbes. But I xrould say 
precisely because it is so, it does make sense to distinguish between xandsrstanaing 
and criticism because as long as xie remain xrithin the rmge of Hobbes* own question 
and study his ansxirer in the ISght of his question, we are merely interpreters* 

Of course you mxist use yoxir head in that* But xre are not strictly spedking critics* 

We do not raise the question in this stage* is Hobbes' question adequate* As 
long as we do not raise this question xre are still justified in saying xra are in“» 
terpretiq, and not yet criticizing* But of course this distinction can only be 
provisionalo stop at the point xdiere the real issue begins* Because that is a 
relatively secondary question, md the thinker solve his problem? The more 
im}>ortant question is: xdiat about the problem itself? But still the work xip to 
this point, xdiere the question of the adequacy of his ; roblam is not yet raised, 
is the osB necessarily primary and has its nonarbiteary limitationj namely, what the 
author himself uiriaietood of his thought* This, and this alone, is the dimension 
of what one could call historical objectivity* In this xdioLe work the xiltimata 
criterion of truth and untruth is reference to text* did he say that, a* did he 
not say that* But xra have to go beyond this stage* Ue have to examine the author's 
question* We have to criticize that question* And here the real difficulty begins. 



’■!hat is our standard for judging, for example, of the problaa raised tiy Ari^tle, 
rei the ona hand, and Hobbes on the other? Collingwood answers; our stands^ is 
our probleia~for there are no ps naanent probloins. Mow if this is so there is no 
possibilily of historical objectivily beyond this vary limited range where we 
remain within’the context of Ihe author's question and his answer. _ 

IBs tory of political philosophy as an objective, scientific study xs possib^ 
only if there are permanent problari% lidiich means, in other words, that tM conmtxor^ 
of kn objective histoiy of political ohllcKophy are the conditic^ ^ politic^ 
philosophy itself; namelyg the permanence of the questions. Hxstorical objectivity 
presunposes that there are permanent problems or in other words that there ^sts 
an horizon tjhich Is not affected by historical change; an horizen coeval with man s 
boirK confronted always ly the same fundamental riddles. . ^ ^ ..u . 

Now the non-arbitrary standard for judging of the questicHis raised by an author 
can only be the permanent questions. Collingxfood says the ouesticais are proceeded 
by absolute presuppositicxns. And we have seen in criticising his viei^—he says 
of course the absolute presuppositions ch?uige froa epoch to epoch, cannot^be the >unie 
absolute prssuopositicais--but in analyzing his thought we have seen that ^.sre is 
necessarily thk' problem of tte true absolute presupposition as a '.ermanant problem.^ 

Put do we ^'-ossoss adequate knowledge, adequate uni erstanding of the permanent probismer 
Can ira presuppose this? But there is semething else lidiioh we may call not an ^ 
adequate understanding of the permanent problems but a primary and indispensable 
understanding of the permanent problsms, that understanding which is necess^iiy 
implied in man's wonlering about the ^ols and about the tdioleness of his life. ^ 

That alone I think is a manageabh or practical standard of historical analysis which 
goes bevond the acceptance of the problems as stated ly the authors thaaselves. 

Novx this iras essentially what I said 'k. st time and we must now see whether 
and hotj far wo can understand each other and agree with each other or not. So 
who wants to have the floor? ^ _ 

eo.No'jld you s^ soaie more aboRit the statement that nistorical objectivily 
■•jssumos the permanonce of problmis? ("^lestion) 

In order to avoid all ambiguity I must remind you of a distinction which I 
madac there is one kind of historical inquiry which for all practical purposes 
the most frequent and the most important in which this difficulty 1 think doss not 
arise; and that is as long as we remain within the horizon of the problems raised 
by author.’^l’or excmipls take Hobbes' question as ha raises it in tlie Jev.<ive and 
slseuhore. How if I take this question and do not go beycxid it and sea herw ha solves 
the problem of politics as fojnnulated there, I don't see hcjw any fundamental difficu3.ty 
arises. It's only a matter of oare;ful and conscientious reading. There may be 
some complications. But the difficulties that ccjme in here do not offer a fundansente?, 
nroblem. Tlie fundamental problem arises when I raise ihe questicxn ^^hat about the 
problem of Hobbes itself. Is it right or wise or adequate to formulate the 

problem of political philosophy in the way in which Hobbes did it? That is more 

interesting and the fundamental question. Now in the moment I raise this question, 
there are teiro alternatives; either there are no permanait preblems, well. That 
then is ray standard of jutting of Hobbes* problcmi? l-1y standard ncjcassarily differs 
from that of o-^er generations or other men, doesn't it? Tou cannot speak d an 
objeotivitjr there. iSxcept in this very dubious sense there is a kind of objectivity 
maybe of a given generation. But even that doesn't vrark because the generation 
is never xjnitsd, of course. But therefore if the raising of these fundaental 
eussticjns regarding the adequacy of the problems as stated themselves, ixinnot be 
objective in any sense, if there are not peraianent problems with a vIot to which 
we look at Hobbes 4id he really take in that questiai or did he not aibitrarily 

delimit in this (context?) But I did not wish to minimize the difficulty of 

his permanent problems. They are not to be found in any filing cabinet where we 
just put a nickel in and get these questions out. 

(Ouestion).oo"Iou said that of necessity your questions cannnt be the same 
as those of previous generations. Now, I wcaider whether...—then you are not a 



historicist.” , ■ . * 4. n • 

.oolf the peiroanent f-roblems were penaanantjly knoi? to all men or ncraial anteiix- 
gsnca^ no problem of Ms toiy would eirrer hove been ralsedo So that must really be 
something i*3ch Justifies the cmtention that men of nonaal intelligence la 
different generations^ or different cultures have a primary understanding idiich 
differs. That is ly the way nothing new. For example* \ho antidates this 

his torical consciousness by two centuries—^diat he calls Idols of the maHcei place* if 
I remember well* prejudices of the maiicet place. They differ from country to coimtry 
and froa age to age. When Plato spe^s of the cave—vMch is the Plataiic 
expression of the world of proJudice—Plato speaks of the cave in the singular 
because he is sure that these oavos* the prejudices of society* have a certain 
fundaraontal chferaoter in common, ibid he is ccncemsd with their fundamental 
character. But tdien you study that a bit more carefully you sea that it is essen¬ 
tial to the cave, to the world of prejudice* always to be different in«««.Ju8t 
consider the projudices with xdiich political theorists started or had to contend 
isith thirty years ago in this comtry* sixty years ago, hundred years ago....But 
if there vjcre not this massive variety* the TH*oblem of history could never have been 
raised. There is something of this kind. The question is idiat is the relevance of 
that„ Is this decisive? Are we bound one hundred per cent to these prejudices of 
our age and society* as historioists would say* or are we not? But that there are 
such prejudices which are ve^ powerful and which were...and an effort is needed to 
liberate the mind froa them.... 

...In the modern era there has been an amazingly fast change almost frcsn 
generation to generaticxi in the doainating view and this change has increased in 
speed in the last hundred years still mors and I think it still increasing. You xrauld 
ainit this difficulty is time of modern man....You might say* and that is a ve^ 
good voln't^ you zolght say that this is an IntarostiDg or relefvant proposition (the 
historicist proposition) only for the mociexn pericxioo..l3ien it is of seme practical 
importanoo. 

...In other werds the truth is unchangeable and error is infimtsly changeablsa 
That is what you say. 

00.You would say this; the broad principles* the fundamental principles are 
unchangeablf j the circsimstances are infinitely changeabito and therefore ■Uie ccjnolusions* 
the remote conclusions froa the principles, they will vary almcjst constantly and that 
is of no fundamental importance because the piunciples are....But it does not com¬ 
pletely dispose of these diffiouliias because you presuppose fundamentally one 
thing; that the political truth, in its fimdamantal character, it known* vblch means 
that the fundamental epestions are properly foranlatod and known to us in their 
nroper foimulaticwi and even the answers to them. But that is today exposed to an 
snomous doubt* as you know. And a long argument is needed to establish that. 

Let me take an example from outsieJa of pciLitical philosophy. I mention ibs 
example of Genesis last time. Vfe would regard such a concept of world as an 
inevitable concept for our orientation and since the days of the Greeks, cosmos... 
cosmdiogysa.is taken for granted. Is it absolutely irrelevant- that in the Old 
Testament there is no word for world? Now the phancmenon which we call the 
world is* of course, known (there*) out that is not of-Uod the wcu’ld but in a 
complicated (way?) heaven and earth and what is betevean them—do we not leara something 
important ±rcaii that* that a very special step Iras to be taken to see this—;diat we 
call the visible whole—heaven and earth and what is bat^^sen them as a ihols in 
that way* in a more radical way....There is a problem there. And that is* I think* the 
most important irae of historical studies that it helps us to see idiich assiaaptions 
presup ose alreac^ seme great steps of thought, tfhereas for example, the assianption 
that there is heaven and earth* I xrould regard as unproblematical. We can*t go 
behind it without becoming confixaited with artificial and irrelevant problems. But 
if T raise this questi<xi; with xdiat right do I assume unity I think I do not raise 
an illegitimate question.... 



oocMow wa of course are the heirs to the Gre^ tradition in which I think 
fil l the fundaiaontal prcblems were identified in a specific way* 3 hat mskes very 
much saise to us and I am inclined to embrace this fully, but I mast also admit 
that there is a problem there and we must face that problem* Ihat seems to me 
the cmly positive merit idiich this kind of histordoal reflection hasj that it makes 
us aware of the problem inherent in our fundanental concept. We cannot simply 
accept them unexamined* 

...If one does not have a feeling that one has to learn semething from the 
thinkers of the p>a6t, one sic^jly will not have the incentive for reading 
thffin . very carefully. (Ccaumenton CoUingwood’s ^eoific studies in the 
history of ideas.) 

AH absolute prosap^ositims, these varying absolute presuppositions asre 
projected by the human mind* One crucial constant (for Collingwood) idiich does 
not change I namely the protective capacity of the human mind and that becomes 
Ills absolute. But therec*..6olllngwood»..would, for exanple, say ■Bliss •there 
is no notion of world .‘n the Old Testament and -there is caie in Greece and -therefore 
after Greece everyt-diero in the heirs of -the Greeks. Ihat shows -the absence of*** 

(the basic awareness). I -thiiiic it is by no means conclusive because it simply 
shajs that world does not belong yet to -the basic s-fcratum.*** 

oo.Our ignorance is never absent of opinion or mere -tabula rasa . Our 
ignorance means -that vrs taka car-tain things for granted lAihout knowing that 
they cannot be taken for granted. And self-examination i^ouM merely mean -to go 
beh.-j.nd these -things which we -take for gran-ted and which...not have to be -taken 
for gran-ted. 

.o.%e varie-ty of i.hiloscphio opinions*..new where does histoiy in -the more 
precise sense crane in....This s-trange fact...-that at a certain moment a kind of 
philasophy emerged which wsis consciously a second-storey philosc^ihy, which m®mt that 
it presupposed the existence of philoeoplQr and -the disappoin-tment frem philosophyj 
and said hoi^ we have learned soma-thing frem -this experiment of centuries -that 
philosophy as orioinally in-tended does not deliver -the goods. %erefore -we must 
revolutionize philosophy radically on the basis of -this alleged experience. 

This iype <£ phllosopl^r is necessarily second-storey, also temporal and -that 
hap. e-ned exao-tly in -the sixteenth century* One can develop -this much more 
precisely than I do It now, but do you get -the general idea? In o-thar words, 
Iiachiavellj, Descartes, Hobbes, and such people readily could not have been 
prior to Flato, Aristotle, Gtoics, and so on because they presupposed according 
to their own undara-tanding the existence of -that first-storey philosophy, and 
i-bs alleged failure.... 

...They didn't speak of histnyy at -that time, of course, ^ut -they used ano-ther 
tsrinj they said ''prom-ess." "We are -fcho dwarfs," they said, if they were in 
•their modest moods, "we are the dtrarfs sitting on the shoulders of -the giants 
and -therefore looking farther aflaid." 3 h other words, this progress idea is, of 
course, -the indispenssible premise of the notion of history. It emerged out of that.. 
The reason why -the problem of histoidcisra is so much more complex and also much 
more in-teresting than that of positi-rism is because -that really reaches into a 
deeper s-tratura of -the philosophic problem, '-lliere are some great facts of what 
has happened to h'oman thought, especially in -the last -three centuries, idiich 
lend -ttiensolves easily -to -the hlstorioist in-terpretation.B..%at makes it 
c ranplioa-tedc . . o 

o.o%estlan; (Aristo-tlc if alive today, .might be more in-terested in -the 
problem of pluralism, might make the separation of socie-fy and sta-te, -talk 
about individual liberty more than he did. He -was addressing himself to a 
oi-iy-state vihich is historically impossible notir.)cooSure, but of course that is not 



so siiiple» That today a city is absolute impossible, I fully grant, of course o 
I donn know what would be the case after a series of atondc wars# But as of today 
±±«s jjapossibloo That of course is not decisive, because maybe the polas 
has reoresonted a IdLivi of model of huroan socioly w-iich we still have before our 
laind^s eye In' order to take our beaidnsss I will give you an exarole# X>Tien they 
discuss, for instance, today, in sociology—that is all second hand knoaled|e 
wln.ch is chiefli^ suipoliod students—tirlten they discuss a face-to-face society 

you see there is a certain asrareness that this trencndous society where you 
don't knosT anyone is not a hundred ner cent society (?) and cne turns therefore 
•bo "bhe most in'oonsivQ, or at least a much more intensive society ■bo undarseand 
w’oat socio'Iy 3?eally is or should beo Can you sea ■ihat tiKsse face—to—face ^ ^ 
societies, at least the exar.nles thich were given to rao, have ^ oharaoteris^^j 
tiisy t.-ore absolutely non- >oliticaL assooiationBo«»»(To develop) a truly em’D^cal 
social scionce one nuo't have a model of a quasi face—to—face society which is 
■!3oli'tic.'’l in order to mderstand an amn^ous, non-face-to-face socaety thich 
is politioalo is of practical importanoe not only for understanding— 

you know 'the great difficulties •(diich arise in these tremendous urban centez^oo 
and all the tendencies towards regionalismoosare still a reminder of the problem 
of the ooliso o e oBut s<a!ie awareness of the impoirtanoe of change is indispensable o 
Change goes soneidiat deepero I do not think that change affects tru'ttiooodGhanga 
affects the problem of unders'banding truth. and 

oooQuestion: Before you spols of progress -that we are like dwarfs sitting 
on the shoulders of giants....As for the giants and dwarfs I would tMs; 
and of course I*m a dwarf, but to say that I, for instance, am a <brarf sitting 
on the shoulders of giants would mean in non=iaetaphorio language, I have, say, 
fully understood Aristotle, and know, in addition, soaething about modem 
socie-ty zdiich Aristotle, of course, did not know. But the -broublB is that I 
have not fully undemtood Aristotle. So I could, at most, say I am a dwarf 
sitting on Aristo-fcla's baoko.o.To say 'that we are dwarfs sitting on the 
shoulders of gian'ts means we know everything of what the old men knew, and we 
have fully understood it, and we know something in addition. And •that is 
very high praise. 

oe.Vtet happened at 'the beginning of modem tlitras was not a simple and 
unambiguous progress, but a groat process of oblivim which very s'trangely, 
and almost miraculously, opened a new vis'ta, the vis'ta of modem mathematical 
piysics, which proved to be not a lit'tk (affair?), but still xdioae philosophical 
relevance, of course, is •the dariiest question I believe fop everyone today, 
ihat it is not irrelevant is obvious. But how relevant, I dm't believe anyone 
has aver given a satisfactory answer....To repeat, an oblivion of -the most 
ele men'tary questlois, but an oblivion redeemed by a tremendous and overwhelming 
development in one directim and no me had anticipated -thato...Aid wlatevsr 
Plato have -thought about geome'tricaL piysics 'that -was not modem mathematical 
piysics—which woiiced and works perhaps ■to our destruction. But srana aspect 
of reali'ty has here been revealed wi'th which we have to live henceforth and see 
how we can in-tegrate it into an in-teUigible framework. It -was in'telligibls —, 

■this ■tiuraendous revelation of 'the seventeen-bh century—"^nade excusable the 
belief 'that 'these great heroes 'thought -that they had made unambi^ous jawgress. 

But we know now that it was not an unambigous progress—proof t social soieraje 
posl-tivism. Ihat is in'teres'ting only for -this reason, not in itself, but as a 
synr»tom of -the inadequacy of modern science -sdien applied to -the problem most 
irapor-tant to us humans, the paroblem of man, shews 'that this progress of modem 
natural science is not the solution, but it is a ■tremendous problem which no one 
can minimize. 



o®* ,o»WcaiiB0 Eodera jfliilosophy 
Is 'based on an accidental oo.^lcb appears sost clearly, most frequently In 
D©oartes,.o<.A'bsoi 3 .<ite certainty must be gotten by hook and by crook 

0,0As I also said on a former occasion, that is sore simple perhaps, that 
historical analysis Is a necessary coirectlTe for the kind of thought vhloh 
ooncalres of Itself as progressive, as progressive, that Is to say, the fundaman* 
tal questions are solved, the basic questions, <> .built higher atd higher, Uow 
that requires In Itself a corrective; namely, a return from the higher stories 
to the foundations. That Is historical. Well, I have t® leave It at that and 
continue with ny argument. 

In discueslng CoUlngwood, I suggested that Colllngwood takes an inter¬ 
mediate position between Hegel and Uletzsche, I Mean of course not In oTOtemporary 
tersis, because Hletssche was dead Iraig befo^ Colllngwood 'began to reflect. Bat 
as far as the inner order is concerned., Hegel asserted that the end of history 
is come,,,and therefore the difficulties do not arise beoaoise no further change, 
lilt the common nineteenth century view wae man le, the philosopher Is the son of 
his tin® and yet there is no end of time, Hletzsche was the only one, the only 
tilnker of the nineteenth century who saw the great problem involved In that. 

And that la the reason why he Is of such importance to us. ROw I will try to 
how what this problem Is ard you will see It has very much to do with our nraat 


immediate problems today, i, ^ 

I dlsouse first Hietzsche*a most fammis statrasent on history which is zns 
tiuly epoch-making critique of hletorlclsm, in his essay on the Use and Abuse 
of History, This forms part of a larger work called 

« The Second one Is Use and A^hise of History, 

HOw in this work Hletzsche criticizes hlstorlcism. But what does he mean by^ 
tbatf He calls it the hletorlsal trend, the historical sense, the historical 
cessclouanesss^loh h» says has became the powerful in the nineteenth century, 
especially in Qermaiy and which is something novel. Now what is it, what Is It 
for hint According to Hletzsche it grows out of the veneration for one's past, 
of sen-s need and desire to know himself ae heir, as the result of a growth,^ 

This, in itself. Is solitary. But it may become, as it were an en^ in Itself, 
and then it becraass fatal. And then it is no longer a use of history, but aa 
abuse of history; nansely, it becoaea fatal because then It implies forgetting 
about the future. You see yourself only as an heir and not as eomsons who has 
a task of your own. Row this vemratlon for the past is the first element of 
hiatorlcism. The second les that this concern with one's pasty-the respect lor 
the ancestors, the cultivation of their memory., and so on—that this concern 
with one's past becoroes pure science and that Itself o^tslets of two elements. 

In the first place, the csncem with one's past, with one's own past, 'becomes 
universal (f - It^ beccanea veneration for all past, not only for one's own past. 

So a man is interested not only in George Washington In America, the past of 
one's own society, but, say equally In the Incas, the Chinese, and so on. 

And the second point isj that this universal concern with the past becomoe 
divoroed from reverence and every other motivation, except the desire to know. 

0,0the fora In which the history has become a universal spectacle. In which men 
look at with curiosity, or as someone has put it more recently, j4terllSSg^® ^ 
very big film, or T? effect," ...It Is only exciting, 8tlmuiatlcg,^8effiige of its 
unueualness, always different from xdiat it is today. But It has no longer a 
earlous meaning,.History as a universal spectaole has an Important root, ai^ 
this root Is the following--and that la the thlard element of the hlstsrlolenr—: 
universal history ae a science, ae a purely theoretical pursuit becomes central 
because It takes the place of philosophy and this has happened in the nineteenth 
century, Aad that la the consequence of the decay of Hegel's philosophy, Ihe 
historical process is completed, 'tiie real has becomes rational, aM tferefore 
philosophy becomes the throretioal understanding of the ccaapleted hlstc*rlcal 



Tsrocesso Aod tha'fc now ■fcaiwB th© pXao® of philosophy* , . ^ 

How this ^3 tha position tihleh Hlotzsche attacks on the following grounsigs 
In the first place he qaestlous the assertion that history is ccaipletedj or in 
other words, that ail theoretical and practical prohleaa hare heen aolrad, or 
that life has ceased to he an enlgna, or that life has ceased to he a task* 

If life has ceased to he a task. It has lost Its serlousneas. Men hare hecraae 
like God, the Ho®erlc God, life Is the ilrlng. Are present-day men Gods? 
Hlstzsche finds thay are as human, all too human, as men hf former times* Yet 
whet about thir thoughts and their institutions, mayhe they are perfectT But 
Nietzsche argues the thoa^te and Institutions would not he sufficient because 
irerfeotloa of n<«n means the perfection of human beings, of individuals* One 
cannot call an age perfect If it dees not ahound In great individuals. But 
that is not ail* IJbero is a connection between the specific Imperfection of toe 
nineteenth century with the thought and institution of the ago* The speciflo 
Imperfection of the nineteenth century—Jtist to mention many points, hut I 
EieEtisn snSy one—the obvious decay of * You know what people 

about the way people built bouses and poet offices in lB70 or so, that la of 
course only a sign of a deeper decay^ ,and the decay of hl^er sdueatin ank,v 
so oso There ie a oonnectioa between this specific imjsnrf’eotlon of the nine¬ 
teenth centurs' and the thou^ta and institutions of that age and therefore (me 
zaay very well doubt perfectl<a of these thoughts and institutlcms. But 
genarallys if history Is otanpleted, men can onlc^produoa the perfect thoughts 
and the perfect institutions* 'Hiere Is no possibility of prcductlvlty and 
creativity, but only of reproduction and eplgooism. If I may use this term-- 
you kao-w what meanat—one toolate* The perfection of history, in 

other words y leads to a decline of man, to a degradation of Ban* TOie 
oluaions history is essentially unfInishable* Human life can be finished 
accidentally by cosmie catastrophes and so foirth* But in Itself It can not 
be finished* Human life Is an eternal imperfection ■^ioh can never be made 
perfect* An end of history Is not even posslbSs* Man eterrally tende beyond 
himself* So history is not ctsaplete and cannot be complete. 

And the second point which Nietzsche makes against Hegel and Hegelianisms 
history is not rational* 'Ihe historical process Is stufld* Senseless suffering 
abounds, ffiiat we cannot recogalze providence, no plan of history only no ^ee 
of She o -* mind of which Hegel hai spoken, only plans cSf human bel^s, which 
rarely, if ever come to their fruition* But everything else, and which me^ 
most, is confusion, chaos, meaningiees* So the historical proems Is ™ 
of all the dignity -^ich it had acquired In Hegel''8 doctrine* t^t is tto 

significance of thatf AH this would have been said ^ all 
elStoen hundred, roughly speaking. For even the religion thinker 
of Providence adjaltted that the Providential plan wae Includable and therefore 
for this lUJtoasd human eye thera Is this nystery of unreasOT. *.>,*-* 

Therefor® the relevance of Hegel's critique seems to be Imnlt^ 

that the critique lays bare a great effect !^^t for 

especially of German nineteenth century ttiou^t* And this ml^t account^ 
the fact that Nletzs<ihe in a late survey of hie ^ , **■ ^ 

mentions these essays (m Use and Abuse of History, although _ 

this essay which was the first to make any Impact on 
there 1 ^ something radically novel In Sietzsche'e 

and which distinguishes Nietzsche from the very ® x 

phllSBopfeera* For Nletzsdie acoeots the crucial thesis of L 

Sat thie. The crucial thesis of histc^lclsm is 

coB^leted or that history is rational, t4iat 

man caimot transcend history, that the philosopter Is the ^i-tive to the 

tt,r. ar* *o that ts, aalaea of a ara raMl*. 

living forces of the society, that man's horizon is limited by his tima. 



tliat there Is isst ^ ahsaluts horlien, aaasljr th® horisen of a»n as Bsa^ 
aer th© final horlsaa as Esgel has thou^to All trath.>'«all tsIuqb perish and 
deserve to perish® Th® hagio prenlses of all thoo^t az« laposed hy chanoo® 
is na ezplanati^t of that'^that Plato looked at thw in this vay and 
Dssoartes In that iray® Because if yen say, well Plato was a Orsek and Dssoartas 
was a zasdera JV«achjaan, then you only push the prohlaa bach. Why did the 
G~eohs look at it that way! Why do laodera Frenohnen look at It that way, sM 
s© <aif Or, in o^r words, the wery eemospt man is hsoogBlBS ehangeahle® There 
is no huzoan nature® Euaanlty ha® been aoviired by a non-teleological process® 

How what '3aen does Hletssehe do en this basis idien he teaohss only perhaps 
Ear® piBiphatlBally than most people said it at this tine. But still fundaneatally 
that was lit&t asst people said® We can state It In oar languaget Jtietasohe accepts 
the thesis? relatlrlss is true® But all relatlwists, with the sKoeption of 
Wlstzsshe, wafea this addltlQi® Since relatlTlffl* la true. It is good or solitary® 
Bglstivisa aakss free, objectlwe, non-paro^lal, fair, lapartlal, tolerant, 
aM so oa. lers la the pofiat vbspe Hlettsohe really shares the status of the 
xsroblea but*’'’that relatiwisn is indeed true, bat deadly, for it relatlwlses our 
own sasrallty, or to stake it nore specifio, it relatlwlzes our own tolerance® 

Well today that has b@csa» trlwial, this kind of seoead“8tersy relatlwlsn, bat 
I do^^t think that th® aeoosad-stsrey relatlwlsts fully understood the ia^taot of 
3i®t!©he°8 question® B© you see this differencet ^le first say, relatlrlss 
is true and selitary® leu know that®. ® .The others say, today, relatlwlsn is 
true, but it is neither solitary nsr dsadly® !Biat does not, that is only a 
sencealnant of th© problea® If it is true and not solitary, it is really deadly® 
^Paka the ©zai^ls of tolerance® HelatlTlsa is said to nake nan tolerant, but 
if that Is so than tolerance is ezez^ted fr^ the relatlTl'^o And that can't 
work, in ths long run. So tolerance itself beooHBS relatiwe. lhat leads In 
effect, not necessarily to ic,tolsranoe, but to an impossibility ho make up 
om'g isiisd between tolerance end intolerance ^ich is slatpSyo.."*tl» Inabili^ 


of sen to wil3. aj^thlng. 

S© SletsKohe's crucial thesis—hlstorlolsn Is true bat dsad3y”»ii«n cannot 
lire if hs dees not bellere in the absolute character of his prlnolplos end walues 
Srory liTlng fcelag neefsa, as he puts it, a horizon, a protecting atmoephere, a closed 
feerizssn, bsyoad ■whlsh can iso longer be questioned and i^lch is not ewldently true® 
fh®r©f©r® lletssshe c<rB^ree it to a dusk oleud, darkness® The horlscn, the dark'* 
a©ss, is within the horizon can there be ll^t, understanding, 

clarity, lightning, ...illunlnatlon. Man is ann only by Tlrtue of ll^t, idxieh 
w© by oiad, inteUeetualil^ or so® But this ll^t rests on a foundation 
^leh is dark, which la unevldent® Asd this hOTlzca differs frco epoch to epoch® 
There ie a® true hspizon® Slstorioisai is deadly, or deadening bocaus® it 
dlesolf®® the horizon, because it makts clear the unswident and fu^amsntally 
arbitrary dMtracter of our basic assuiaptlcaiso Hlstorlclsa destrsys the belief 
in these assua^tlons® It destroys the possibili'^ of full dewotioa to a cause® 

It opone up, as Hletzsohe says, the hopeless skeptical infinity. Is the arpmnt 
clear up to this polntf HeaatiTioB, as we might say today, is true. But toat is 
easy to lanfierstaad because eferycoo says so today® But the next point is tha- it 
is deadly because men cannot live as full human beings Qi the basis of relatlwlty® 
1st me perhaps add another point and it may beoooe clearer to argue this 
thing® There is then a fundamsntctl ooafllot between tmth and life® Tru'Bi” 
relatlriam®» Lif© requires absolutism® How do we settle that offlifliott Hletzsche 
says there can b© no doubt® W® must s©ttls the ooafllot In fawer of Ilf© against 
truth® For by d®^lng life w@ deny th® very possibility of tru^i or knowledgs of 
history® We mast preserr® the tx^thful, solitary life to truth® Or to ws 
a less oi^ioxlous langueg®, w@ must limit out historical ourlosl'^ in particular® 

Or atm moB*© radically stated, w® must turn away from history... .‘Phere is a 
fundamental conflict between truth aiad Ilf©. To speak tto Jrute ^Lunrm 

legate Ilf® or la other words Ilf® is based tm delusloass, falsehoods, or error® 
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Car frcfB ths point of vl'^w of tmth; Ilf® Is eitogotlser st11> Bscauae Ilf® 1® 
Inasparable from doluslaaao Or ^i® dsslr® foar knodLedg® or th® qusst for truth 
loads to dsstruotlon and Insanity, Haaht la for Klatzach® ths STiaibol of i^iat 
that meanso But the oonolusion Is v® caist 8®t limits to our historloal 
cnrlssil?'; TO must turn away farom history. And you can easily see how all the 
abbsratloQS like the myth of Arthur Bossnberg, or whcroTer he was called In 
this country; grows easily oat of this....(hr to mention a more 

respectable name. The ayth® of the class straggle, of tha general strike, Ic 
a ayth that aiakes asrai truth, naiasly the fact, the objective 

fact leading to it, the between Banagement and labor Is dull, unin¬ 

spiring, or to see it In the eyes cifo.oOr trade union offlolal m ea n e of courae 
to say, let us a ocatprcsslssa And that aisam to degrads both labor and 

rngnagam^fc _ 'ghfat Is Only at «» Very beginning of Hietaeche's arguaient. But 

fn It clear up to this point? I think ttiat if pat do «n the sentence— 
rolativism is true but deadly. How is there any... 

o o oQuestlen... .When we say truth is deadly, Hletaachs means any truth. •. 

■Piers are no absolute trniths, Hletaeche would say absolute truths are not only 
l^n-existent, but they would not even be desired....Hletzsche calls It (absolute 
truth) doluslisip so let ue isot call it truth....Certain sucoessars of Kletzsshs 
have introduced the term subjective truth for what Hletasehe calls falsehood. 
S^iU it Is not merely ridiculous, there is a real problem here. Wo may take 
this up later. Let us not make things complicated. 

...What is the truth then for Hietzsohe (Question)...,There Is no horizon,,. 
Let 2 K put it this ways in every healthy society there is a horizon, people 
are united by egroeaent regarding fundamentals. You can do this. Bat Hletzsche 
would say this agresEsnt doesn^t mean truth....Ths horizon Is dar&iess. The 
horizon is the same as what Collingwood calls the absolute presupposition, or 
almost. There are fundeizcsntal prehi’ises In the light of ■vhlch people find their 
bearings. To find one's bearings means to have seme ll^t of this....Hletzsche 
only articulates what all hlstcrlclsm re 2 LLly means? that every society, every 
epoch, rests rai certain fundamenal aseumptlons which are not true, which are 
not evident, but which are Indispensable for them If they are to live. How 
there are ages In which this horizon is felt, nineteenth century. But that 
means dlsorga nizatlon, chaos and waiting for other horizons. I come to that 
later.... 

Is there not evojTythIng possible provided It h8is fulfilled only the 
conditimas of making possible life (Question). I come to that question later. 
Surely Hletzsche has given that same thought. 

How TO have reached only this conclusion? if the truth of hlstoriclsm is 
deadly, w© must take thesight of life against truth. The next step? ■Qils Is 
Impossible. It is Impossible to accept the horizon which one ki^ws to be merely 
horizon. To give the most coamsoa, present day exaaqjles if you knisw osrtain 
VEiluee to be the values of your society and you accept 'Uiem on no otiier gooonds 
tham i^at they are the values of your society, you are a stupid, eelf-dsoelvlng 
man. To know a horizon as horizon means to doubt it, to tza^esnd it. Ths 
acceptance of horizon as mere horizon is possible only at ths price of willful 
Self-deception or of Intellectual dishonesty. That is the statement of the 
pr<K?lem. How then can wo got oit of that Impass that is created by the fact 
that hlstorlclsm Is true but deadly? Answer,. We must cmiks anotSier travel, 
trip. We must question the truth of hletoriclsm, ths tnxth of that kind of 
history ^ich culminates in hlstoriolaa. The squestlon is IhlBs la hlstorlolst, 
scientific, theoretical, objective hlstorytrue, Doss the objective, scientific, 
theoretioal historian understand history? And Hletaschs answers no. There is 
a dl8is!oportlon between the objectivity of the historian and the subjootvlty 
of the historical aetor, between the objectivity of the historian and the 
subjectlv^y of Ilfs? OSils dlspropotlon prevents understanding. The objective 
historian stands outside ths stream of history, is a mere onloolffir. The 
historian must be akin to ths actois In order to understand them. AocOTdlng ^ 
to an old adage of Greek philosophy "Ths same can be known only by ths sanra. 



What is tha chalets? of the life vith ^loh the historlaA is eoneanxed? llUhe 
historical act»^*><°z!Ov actor is tah«x as a vide vord inelodlwg of oourae 
thinhere theasslTea^'^ historical aotors vere oosaaittsd to 8ce»thing. 
belisTed In scnsthlngo Thsj had dedioatad tbsnsslTes to ideas. ODlf if ve 
are ocn^ttsd to soaathisg, if ve hsllsTe in aoraethlng^ if w are dedicated to 
an ideal, can ve vndersta^ the historical actor. But there is this great 
difficulty. There sre no absolute IdaalEs or Talnes. Ail ideas or ralues are 
huBsan oreatlcaie, iiro^eotiotts, projeots. And Kietzsche concludes froQ this 
that only by virtue of a pre'project, by projet^ing our future really can we 
uodereta^ the past. "Only as arehlteots of the future can ym understand the 
past.” For the actors th^sslves were arcdiitoots ef the future. Our projects 
cannot be derived histeryj history does not teai^ us the epal of oar 
life, nor doss nature teach us it. That io ebsolately eeAtlod for Kietzsche, 

We must form, produce the goal of our life, Ooee so hare dome this ee can use 
history, ve ean uMerstand history. It is the ftree projeot, the project of our 
future vhich esreates the horizon. ®ie project is the horizon forming project. 
My Esa live vithln a horizon oan understand otiisr men living vithin a 
horlze©., not the horlsenless distiraoted theoretioal, objective hletoopia^'.. The 
fundamental error hof historieisa consists in men not realizing the prina^ of 
the future, or mloh is only another expression, in believing that the future 
can b® figured out fresa the past or fro® the trends. The trenid are such ]^t, 
naturally. project cannot be deaonstxrated. It cannot be supported by 
ovldeac® 8 «P 3 ?li®d by ^e last, for the peast, the msre facts, do not lead to any 
ought o Throat Ihe free formation of the future we embled and co^wlled to set 
ourselves against sur times, against the trends, the present histozy. ^e 
philosopher is then, not as Eegsl said the smx of his times, but the stei^on of 
his times. Up to now, msa lived within horizons formed ^ free projects without 
l^sisg et^are of them. They traced the ideas to nature, or to God, or to reasou. 

The historical eonsolousness is the realization of the fact that the horizon 
originated ia E®a'’8 createabillty. Once man realizes this, that tis® ideas are 
net eupperted by God, or reason, the first osnsequenss Is dislllousonment, 
relativlBB, nihilism, dsadXlaess. Bat this conclueion is based on oine°8 for- 
gettisg the decisive fact; namely, man's creativity. Ban's capeolV^ to fora 
a horizon fouling jrojeot, mn cam coisisclottsJy form a free problsmo The new 
project weald presuppose the historioist's insist, but It wcuM transew^ it. 

So the csnolnaioa is thsn thisg hlstoriciaia in the ' usual s^ise, theoretical 
histeriolsa is untrue because it la only half true. The true historiolsB, If 
W 0 Hay say so, is on® which is guided ^ a free project and not "bj objective 
theoretical hnowledge. 

Ksw here the ■ question arises isnaedietely '^ioh I will msntioa lest you 
%iak 1 forget it. But I win pestpaxe it now. Will there «»t be a varied of 
suohprsjocts? Sow can we protect ouxtielveB against Bssre cdxaos and arbltxfarinsssf 
1 will tahe ^xat up l^ediately. Bat is ^ arguiasnt clear up to this polntt 
. 0 .Question...In the end of PsBfand Ai.u 8 ® of Bisters'. Kietzsche epsahs of 
a harssny between life truth. Only the truth oust now be diffexrontly 
uMerstchd ....1 don't understand you,...lou seem to make a distinction between 
hlst^cal relativism ai^ ether kinds of relativisa. It wouM be Irsolevant 
boe^o the other i-elatlvism would simply boeoj® part of tto hlstorloal irels- 
tivlsa which Is the asore ooB^rehsnsive one. So. that woixM'bs irrelevant, I 
think....But one point is of course implied in ^xat Kietzsche esyes that txnxe 
uMerstandlng ®f the past cannot be objective understanding beoanse-°hsx?o eoaes 
in southing ^ich Is today very eo®BKsn'*"that for exaat^e it> depends very auch 
on the project of men, of the Ideas of a atan, how he wlH iread and Interpret, 
Bay, Shakespeare. So there is a variety of such Intex^pretatlons and it Is in 
principle not possible to ley one of tSiese Is true and the others are not trwe-- 
Inteirprstationa. In other words, blstorioal objectivity, in tiie Blaq>le sense, 
it is ram-existent for Kietzsche or unlnteirestlng, to the extent to which it 



exists la a liHited 'way.oooln other wxrds, you mean to say the root ©*?j»t 
be hn£»rledge, tot of oousrse saxst he vUl. lOtersforef Kietssehe, later eo 
«hgn he demlops it speaks of the vill to power as a base of ererythlngs > >» 

But the ^uastioa i&loh lioaedlately arises Iss vill there not be a variety 
of projeots? Or is not rase aad only ons project Implied la the very notion 
of the horlzta foming lawjeot, or in the very netiwj of creativity. Aad 
Sietssohe is tending towards this later on, althoo^ it took sons tiae until 
he finally arrived at that....And I disousesd this alreadywhen I dlseiissed 
Cdllngsood. Becsase if the historielst's insist vhich concerns naturally all 
hnsan thou^tj Is the decisive insist regarding huisian thought. Is the absolute 
insist, then it In prinolpls ii^lles the possibility of one aM only one 
project, tot that I develop later. 

I voald like to indicate very briefly nov how Kietzsche conceived of that 
idoal, hla Isage of nan, as he called it, in his early perlM vfaen he wrote 
Uc® ezd AbJise of History, Hew ha developed this Image of can on the basis of 
Schoepenhaasr, his teactor, by contrasting Sdhoepenhauer^s Inage of aan vith 
those of Goethe ai^ Housseau. is boot for us to understand aiett8«»hs®8 
irag e «f Ejan as a msdlfication of Bousseau's Imago of man. I vill explain this. 

Aad going beyond '^lat Wietzscdte explloltly says about Boussoau which is not 
suffisient for ui^orstandlng. Boossoaus’s image of man, to use this Hiotzschean 
teis, is ^aracterized hy a tension botveen radical individualism, forgive mo 
for that word, and total subjeotlon of the Individual to soeio'^. Sile total 
subjectieaof thm indivldizal to society ie expreesed by the notion of the 
general will ^leh aesms for Boussesu the vill the last majori'^. How idiy 
this tensiea? Man asede society and he needs freedom in society, iSils is 
passible only through rale of law. But Bousseau argues rule of law smst be 
all *8 os^^rehenslve otherwise there esists the danger of x^iat was called private 
government, dependenoe of ths individual on other individuals, therefore 
everyUtlng mist, in principle, be subject to social control aiid ttot is to 
say, the rule ©f to. But this cos^aete subjection of evaryfens and everyUilng 
to society, seoial control;, by being the coaditlon of freedcaa in soeiety is 
only the legitlJ^te or Just fora of bondage. It is not true fresdem. True 
freedcm is possible only b^cad the boundaries of a sooelty in a kin d of life 
'^ich you may call tha bohemian, to give you Just an Idea of i^iat Bousseau Is 
driving at. M@n who live at the fringes of socie'^ and who is not truly a 
citizen, fhla was very orMely Bousseau's theme. 

Vhy this tenslenf Wkat la the root of this tension between the individual 
and society? Wow. Civil society is ultimately grounded In the desire for 
self-preser^tioa. But 8olf”pro8ervatlQn”“and here is the point which Bousseau 
makes aai idjloh is more 3 Td>tle than Hobbes^ and Locke's notion of self“presorvatica 
--self-preservation presupposes that life itself IH good. And '^Is Is, according 
to Bousseau, indeed true and proven an experience which he cells ttas feeling 
of existence o 3^ means the feeling of lasre being; that I am now, without tboue^t 
ef the past and the future. .Thle la perfect satisfaction and pesrSect happiness. 

But this feeling of existen^^Sl very rarely had, tot i*l(* is the basis of 
everything gives rise to a ccocsm for existence, for tlis preservation, of 
existence aad therefccre it gives rise to unrest, dissatisfaction and unha ppin ess 
The tensism between the feellag of exletence and the desire for 8elf~pire8e i“Vation 
is coeval with human life that is the root of that tension ^hlch can never 
bo resolved. AiA Bousseau left it at this tension. It Is not a ocatradlotion— 
because a oQatradietion would, be that he simply had been unaware of it, 'but to 
knsw it. ^Ihe German idealistic philosophers tried to solve that contradiction 
by abandoning the radical IndivlduallBm which Bousseau had maintained as om 
pole of th® difficulty. Let us take Hegal, Hegel's assertion that In the post- 
revoluticoary state the ooafllet between individual and society is resolved. 
Goodness consists in life in tols peat-revolutionary state,,., act as 
citizenship In the pt^t-reTOlutlonary state, servants t© that state. Independently 



of Heg»l thsr* arose oaos to power the deiaoorq.tlc aoTsrasnt of the nineteenth 
century i^loh aSsb had Its roots In Housseau and idiloh vs find the assertion 
the iaatrlx of the general vlll Is public oplciono Bousseau sees this. But 
If you drav the ultimate oraiclualaaa, anl It \»as dravn in practice perhaps 
earlier t.han tn theory, to he good means to lire in aooordwwe vlth puWlc 
opinion. Today that Is a vary well-3aiown view. I a»an In practice. Jt Is 
the thscaretloal formalation for conformism. For other-dlreotednoas, or 
vhat have you. But It is a possible decay of Rousseau's doctrine of the 
general vlll. 

If you have this In you understand the hoglnnlng of Hietzsshs'a 
moral argumsat. Hletzsohe retxame, as it vere, to Bousseau. Goodness la 
soisething radically different from service to the state, from full citizenship, 
and goodness Is cxf course scs^thlng radically different froct subservtnoe -to 
public oplnlffli -which means always the opltjlon of other men. Public opinion 
is noching but private laziness or Insineerlty, To bo good means to be 
oneself-—the crucial Rousseauan thesis. Vhat does that mean? TO be onself, 
to be guided by onself, to be sincere, to bo na-fcural 

end of tape 



New Tape 

ocoto be oneself and not to beoMjelf replaces the old distinction between to 
be good axisi to be bad. So we have here a parallel phenraienon to tte distinction 
between progressive and reactionary!. Just as in the nineteenth centuiy progi*es8ive 
tended to take the place of good and reactionary the place of bad. Ihere is also 
the possibility to identiiy to be good with to be oneself and to be bad with not 
to be oneself. It is not necessary for my purpose to follow the details of 
Rousseau's arguraentj I would only say tiiis is the fundamental restoration of 
Rousseau's notion of; fnat to be good means to be oneself. This decisive 
difference for Nietzsche, the fundamental feeling of existence is not a feeling 
of happinessj-w-but in this respect he follows Schopenhauer—“the fundamental 
experience is an experience of suffering. It is not necessary, also, to follow 
the details; what is important is this: Nietzsche's full image of man,.,is then in 
the end not greatly different from the classical notion: that the true goodness 
of man consists in a hei^tened nature of mn. That could not be the ultimate 
formula for Nietzsche because of the problem of nature as I shall show later. 

The question with which I am concerned here is this: >diere does history 
come in in this project of the irnge of man? What is the historical character 
of this argumenti The whole argument is a criticism of time, nineteenth 
cenomy, an analysis of that time, VJhat he finds iS inile of public opinion,,,. 

But there was a specific character of nineteenth century public opinion as 
Nietzsche savf it, ffiie public opinion was characterized by a lazy mixture of 
half-hearted Christianity and pale classicism, Nietzsche says: "If one takes 
seriously either Christianity or classical antiouity, one is already beyond 
this sjmthesis. This accepted idea is impossible," So we have then either 
Christiaiuty cr classical antiquity, Christianity is foreign to Kietzschej 
he dcfesn't spaak about it in his vndtings, Hejace the Greeks, But the Greeks 
themselves- are insufficient. Why? Because Nietzsche gives one example that is 
particularly impoid:ant to him, and that was modem music. But if this example 
does not appeal to you you can replace it by another one uecause,cltodem music 
is a nevf educative power which has disclosed a new diaension in man that transcends 
the earlier woi-k, IMs change in man, in the soul of man, was unforseeable before 
it happened, Nietzsche's ideal is historioal because it is based on specific 
experiences made by men of a particular society of a particular time and is based 
on them. Its justification is that this new imge, as he developed it, embodies 
everything nobis the old ideas had, and adds something T-^ich was missing in the 
older insges of man. The new ideal is not arbitrary. It is known to be superior 
to any known alternative, i’uKi no superior alternative can become known except 
if man lives that nev/ ideal, if man becomes changed or deepeiKd by living that 
new ideal. To exemplify, that for what was Nietzsche the most important earlier 
e:xample, the need for a post-Christian ideal aidLses out of the fact that men 
molded by Christianity develop needs vMch cannot be satisfied by Christianity, 
These examples I hope make clear both the historical character of the ideal as 
Nietzsche xmderstood it—it is not the perfection of the nature of man—and also 
why it is not arb.tl^ryo I will not now go into the question of the tnith or 
untruth of what Nietzsche says, I am on]y concerned now with the formal character. 
In o-ther vrards, that tl»t vdiioh cannot be derived or deduced from history or 
from vihat is actual now, yet it is by this very fact not arbitrary. Is this 
part of the arguvsnt intelligible? 

'"u®sti.on,.,.l!!var3r argument of this kird starts, if you really go back to 
the beginning^ from a certain understanding of noble or good which it presupposed, 

I mean if one is completely imperviovu. to any understanding of what is noble or 
good,,,,I mean all moral arguments start from such an understanding. It is no 
Afferent in Plato than in Nietzsche, Only Nietzsche’s difference is this; 
Nietzsche wou^d say all the primary understanding of good or noble differed 
from society to society, frcan epoch to epoch. He starts with \mderstanding now 
and shows the inadequacy of that understanding because it is an impossible 
hodgepodge of Christiaiy^lassical ideas. And then he goes back to the origin. 



to Classical Grseca or to the Hm Tsstaii»nt itself. And liien be sees that there are 
certain needs in him and in other men ha knorvs...which are not satisfied tgr 
either the Greek or the Christian ideal, and of idtich Im can show, he belienrss 
ha can show, that idiieh would seesi siqperior to ^diat eithar Classical Qredk or 
Christianity meant. Since Classic^ Greek and the Bibls wars the ni]to of 
Siropean Society, there is no arbitrariness.... 

Questiaac..! give you one examine lihich comes in his later writings, but 
it is good. He says this: the noti<si that God shtnild tale panishraent 
hjmself>»th8 %w Testament—is more subtle, more refinsd thui that of 
as merely exeroisirg... jus tics. Now Niatzsche says, no, that is not subtle 
enough. It is possible to hava a notion of God xdio takes not only punlsboient, 
but guilt....So, in other words, that is the crucial point. The eritari<m 
Nietzsche adnits and to which he aubjacts his image of man is that lAich embodied 
the highest ideal of the past and transcends them....If semeone thinks out 
soms arbitrary image,..that is merely arbitrary. It must have its root in the 
very root of Sirope, asj^lally, in this cass. 

But this imich in a very general vsy about Nietzscbs's starting point. But 
we have now to consider one difficulty to which I 'Uclnk soaecme alluded already 
in ihs discussion, and that is this: if we consider tbs argument of and 
Abuse of History , we are driven to this conclusion. Ihe ccndition of any possible 
undarsianSing of knowledge or life is a horizon, as Nietzsche says, az:d this 
horizon is rooted in Human creativilj’', in the horizai-forming pjroject. Iherafora 
Nietzsche seams to assert the prliisaty of the horizon-fonaing project. But, doss 
this project not presuppose the historical cansciouaness and that means theoretical!’? 
objective knowledge regarding the root of hiaaan creativity. In other words, 
there seems to be this coiflict and this goes thr(»igh the work of Nietzsche as a 
whole. PrlB^ey of the horizai-forming project or primacy of theoretical c&jectivs 
knowledge. To taaks it quite clear Nietzsche’s notion of the hairis<ai»fozming 
project, the future, as the principle giving li^t and meaning to human life 
and to human understanding, is derivative from the historical consciousness 
in the sense defined, frcxn men having become aware of the fact that all values 
or ideals have their root not in Nature or in God or in Reason, but in Human 
Creativity. 3his conflict is, cme can say, the life of Nietzsche. I will try 
to pin'sue itj I cannot finish it today. I can csily iixiicata a few points hers 
which are these. 

When you taia the program which...Nietzsche developed in the first essay 
out of this, you find the following views of course the basis of athsiaa. 4e 
world and history are purposeless, unreasonable. Han must be understood as a 
purely natural being car the basis of Darwin and so cm or maybe of Hobbes. And 
yet in spite of this origin there exists kindness, love, the possibili'ly of 
genuine culture raeanii^ of true self, of men of the hipest oirder, the question 
arises: how did Ihis ccsae about? The foimolation of the problem is indicated by 
a later book titled: A Gsnaology of Morale . Bat with thijs crucial understanding 
there must not be lha higher, why the hi^ar is derivative from the lower. The 
higher miat be understood and taken as it is. There most be no reduction of the 
higher to the lower. !Qmt vas the program of Nietzsche as stated very early. 

But you see here also this: wlwit is presupposed? Something like Darsdnism, 
something like historical relativity in the wider s^se, a purely theoretical, 
objective s^sartioa. How if you take another work —Human, All Too Etaman— it 
begins as follows: A new kind of philosophy is nseessaiy. 14> io now philosophy 
was metiq>hysical| that is wrong. Ihilosophy must now pacixss hist<n>ical. But 
this historical jhilosophizing is inseparable from mtural science. The idea of 
evolution bridges the gulf between nature and history. Han does not have a 
nature; man has come into being and gradually has taken on the form of contemporary 
man. Thinking has ocrnie into being. So we need not only a geneology of morals 
but a geneology of thinking as well. Ihere is no pure mind, but only a mind in 
a bo4y and in various wsgrs affected by the body. Thare is no difference of 
origin between the good and bad, between the high and low. All this is objectively 
known. So In Nietzsche's philosophy there seeit»d to be, thm, two haterogsneous 



elflcaantst one is^ you oay call scientifio and historical knogb dge » and th« other 
is his ejqwrlance of himself j of his needs,; his possibilities—and where bis 
does not ^rely laean^Jidi’iridual Nietzsche, but the aodexn man oa his highest 
level, question is how is this ccK^ratioa of sclentifio historical 
knowledge and Nietzsche's experiSRce of hinself and his possihilitiss to be 
ur^erstood? It ss^ss tlmt scientific historical knowledge is toe basis and 
this scientific historical knowledge is sufficient for destroying the older 
ideals ^diich prewe to be based on a lower level of scientific and historical 
knowledge. But this scientific historical knowledge proves to be insufficient 
for a new project. The new project must be rooted in toe eap erlmoe of the 
exemplary ind3.vidual alone. That seems singula. But here the dlfficully arises. 
This toole argument, that would be a kind of modified positivism, but that is 
idiat Nietzsche deniw. The scientific historical knowledge is not a rock on 
toich we can build, but it is itself a problem, ^d this criticiaa of 
scientific historical knowledge or toat Is more generally stated, of objective 
knowladge, leads to the result, and is meant to lead to the result that self- 
destruction of tojectiva knoi&edge. ®o that «ily toe other thought—tos ex¬ 
perience of the exsaplary Individual and his project—rcanains. ^nd again Nietzsche 
never solved this difficully, but ha made many observations toich are crucial 
for us. To repeat, the problsa which we have to discuss is this: prlmacgr of the 
project or priaaegr of objective knowledge, and especially i«e have to considcir 
Nietzsche's attempt to suppress the one jlc^e of this tension, namely, toeoretioal 
objective knowledge. And ws must see how he does it and wfaat the difficulties 
are toich arise froia this w^. 


Lectures on Historicism ^ 20 February 1956 

...In connection with the problem of historicism, we have turned to Nietzsche. 
New Nietzsche himself was aware of the fact that idiat ho called the historical 
sense or the historical consciousness T»as that idiieh distinguishes us, as he 
says, fe’om all sarlier thought. The historical sense, as Nietzsche understands 
it, censes to its matsirity through oppojitlcm to Kegel and the crucial points in 
the opposition to Hegel are these: first, history is essentially smflnishable, 
cm is the etenual imporfeotion, as HietzBcfas put it; and secondly, history ia 
not rational, there is no plan of history, no providence. What than does the 
historioist assertion mean on these premises? The philosophsr is tiie sofa of 
his time; even if he is only the step-son of his tiias, ha has still the essential 
relaticm to his time. There are no absolute truths. The values of a society 
are relative to the leading forces of the society. Man necessary lives and 
thinks within a specific horizcsi, that is to say, on tos basis of uaevident 
asEiaaptions which differ from epoch to epoch. Tne basic premises of thought 
are imposed <xi us by chance, ^le very notion, man, is becesning and changing. 

There is no human nature. Hisnanity has been acquired through a nm-teledogical 
process. The truth Is neither known nor knowable. !&era are no penaanent 
problems. There is no permanent situation of man. Byeiything toieh comes into 
being deserves to perish. These assertions should suffice to characterize 
historicism as Nietzsche understood it. 

Now toe crucial assertion with toioh Nietzsche begins bis own thinking (n 
the subject 'is, in his formula, historicimn is true but deadly. I will 
93q)lain that again. The historicist result is reached ly the cooperation of 
historical evidence and a philosophic critique of the oLdar kind of philosq^hy. 

The philosophic critique we cmi call a critique of reason, only va must understand 
that is no lor^er toe Kantian Critique of Season but...a larger. The result, to 
repeat: is true but deadly. It is deadly because it depreciates or destroys 
aiy possible images of man or ideas. It terrorizes the will. % dissolving all 
horizons, it destroys the protective atmosphere ’within which man can lead a 
human life. It opens up the hopeless skeptical infinity as Nietzsche puts it. 



%ere is tban a radical antagraiisn betwasn truth and lifs» And confronted with this 
antagonism, !fiotsscha, says ws haTe no tdioice but to prefer the fruitful, 
solitary delusi<wt to truth, in other words, nyth. And I lasntion this concept 
the name of Sorrell, idio elaborated this part of Hietssche's thinking > But this 
is iD5>ossible« To know a horizoi as horizon means to transcend it. To accept 
a horizon which is known to be a horizon is possibla only at the price of willful 
salf-daceptiai, of intellectual dishonesty. In other words, a myth tdiioh is 
known to be a myth is powerless to fulfill its function. l<et us then reconsider 
the thesis: historicism or relativism is true but deadly, deadly, fatal to life. 

Ihis thesis presupposes that we know life, that we knew the truth about life. 

Ihs truth as to sdiat constitutes the excellence of Ufa or as to :diat emstitutes 
virtue. This true knowledge is not fatal to life, but soUtary to life. 

Following up this point, Nietzsche reaches the conclusion that there is ultimately 
a harmoiry between truth and life. The truth idiich is fatal to life, 'tte relativistic 
truth, is only a partial truth idiich has been isolated and absolutized, idiich means 
it is an untruth. Bo everything seems to be all right. But thas (uestion arises: 
:*at is the status of that truth iriiich is solitary? In what way do we know :diat 
constitutes the excellence of life? 

In order to understand, let us look at objective scientific history. The 
problem is in no w^ changed if place objective scientific histoiy by objective 
scientific social science as we know it now, Boas objective scientific history 
grasp the historical truth? Bg® it understand the historical phenomena? 

Nietzsclra says no, for there is a disproportion between objective scientific 
history arei the historical phenomena. (%Jeotive scientific history is alienated 
froB life, merely locking on frora the outside, and therefore it cannot miderstand 
its pretended object, same can only be known by the same. The historical 
actors were architects of the future. •Qiersfere only as architects of the future 
can we understand the past. Only by virtue of an ideaO., of an image of human 
greatness, of a goal, can we understand the past. And this goal cannot be 
derived froa history. We must form or produce or project or create an ideal, 
as man have always done, without knowing it, however, •'(b must do it consciously, 
that is to say, conscious of tls fact that there is no support for any ideas, no 
support by either history or nature or rsasaa or God. It is the free project, the 
project of our future, which creates the horizon within which life and understanding 
are possible. Such a project liberates us froa the power of tha present. It 
eaabl.es us to set ourselves against our present, our time, the tiwd, histoiy, 
that is to s^ that past. This than is "iatzsche's answer to our question. In 
what do know what constitutes human excellence? The ansror Is the truth 

in the light of rfiich we see human excellence is our project. “TOFnot- 

6bJ ectivo treth. W® jaay call it 3u6jeoSK^ Xruffir"“”BuF Nintzsche thinks it is 
clearer not to call it truth at all, not to call it lie or delusion, but to 
speak ofa project, or a creation, ae distinguished from truth. Now 1 think I 
came up to this point last time. 

I would like to know whether this point has becoms clear because the whole 
further argument is based upon it? ^ you see the problem on the basis of your 
own experience and knowledge? The problma posed ly relativian. The fundamental 
situation frcai idiich Biatasoho starts is, I believe, known to yo^» Tt is that 
which you know as social science relativism, for example, Bg Nietzsche, as it 
were, accepts the thesis of that relativism. But he says this relativism means 
nihilism. .This relativism is true, but it is destructive of life. What can be 
done, how can we live on this basis? And Niatsschs’s answer—well, you know 
idmit the answers are today, the usual answers are simply crude, the values of our 
society, or Just personal attitudes, and anything is as good as anything else, 
answers which are manifestly irapossible—Nietzsoha's general answer, which of 
couree needs no conmient, is only: tha free project of the individual vba knows 
:diat he is doing can give human life dignity and direction, ^ut this project 
has not and cannot have any support. Today, of course, existentialism has in 
a way p<^ularizad this noticai. So seme of you may know fron this soiurce. 

But I still woxild like to sea whether the ttoais itself is intelligible. Peiiiaps 
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I add another point. And stop then for discussion. 

The difficuliy whichj for all questioning people lUca myself, arises 
iHBtediately—and I think also for most of y«i is this: vill there not be a 
variety of such projects, a complete chaos, in other words. Or does the very 
notion of the horiz<m-fonning project imply that there is ultimately only one 
project possible? How let us lo<& at Nietzsche’s image of man and I don't 
develop his full notion of man as he develq^ed it in his later writings. I 
taka the first version of that image which is presented by him in his hodkp 
Out of Season . Mow how does this image appear here? Nietzsche starts from 
the implicdi‘questi(Hi that to be good means to be one's self, to be one's self 
as distinguisited from being merely a member of a herd, of society, or, on the 
other to be an actor, meaning, of cour^, 1» be an actor means not to 

be yourselfo ‘^b be one's self, to be sincere, presupposes this...isolation, 
suffering, '•‘b be open to the abyss of the question fron where and whither. 

Only in the fact of this abyss, am I, can I become truly myself ami project my 
future, ihere is, indeed, a variety of projects because I myself am different 
from any other I myself. But all sudi projects have fuadammatally the same 
character because they are all based on this fundamental situation of man, 
on this Amdamental alyss, the question of where and t&ither and the unanswerable 
character of this questicn. must then make a distinction betmsn the project 
of the true indn.viduals themselves, between any oie of us, and Nietzsche, the 
philosopher's, project of true individuals. %ere is an infinite variety, so to 
say, of such projects of true individuals, but there is one overall character of 
the true indj-vidual and of the project, i^d therefore there is not chaos. 
basis of this iaa^ is a certain laSsrslanding of man. Man is not a being diirected 
by his nature, to such and such ends. %at was the older view. Nor is man 
compelled by his nature to project an end. But man is so constituted that ha 
m^ eithe:' freely project an and or else accept ends imposed on him by othersi 
or, which is raly a variatiem of the second alternative, merely to drift. % the 
way what ^r. %8sman means by his distinction between self-directed and other- 
directed, that is a kind ofsocial science version, if T may say so, of this thought. 
Man is so constituted,, in otl^r words, that he may either be himself, or lose 
himself. %is is the present e:Kdstentialist view and this is, up to a certain 
point,* what Nietzsche really suggests. But the crucial difference between 
Nietzsche and at least &e common version of exlstensialism is this: Nietzsche 
says somewhere in his Zarathustra, in his secticn of One %ous8nd and One OquIs, 

I apte: "Creators were first & people and only lately the individuals. 

Truly the individual himself is still the most recent creation.” ^lia individual 
is itself a creation or a project, means the very distincticn between 

self and loss of self is not a permanent structure of human life, but an 
acquisition. Man has now become a being idio is cwifronted with a choice between 
upper degradation, loss of self, and the free project, ^ut the fact that this 
is now the situation of man can be seen only on the basis of Nietzsche's project. 
Because otherwise we see only loss of self, relativism and nihilism, ^t only 
on the basis of t he project can an alternative b e seen . So the project seens to 
be the absolute basis of undsrst^ding. Now I stqp for a moment and see :dethar 
I have made myself understood. 

'iuesticHi.,.(l don't see whei^ Nietzsche's philosophy differs from the 
ezlatentialist)....Because in the ordinary presentations this notion of morali'fy 
is takcm to be the tjnith about morality and, for dxan^le, if you are confronted 
with any earlier men, outstandi!^ by virtue, he obviously doesn't live up to 
existentialist standards. Because the concern with being a self in situation 
didn't exist. People always depended very much on soos kind of, they 
regarded as, objective or absolute law. ^or Nietzsche it is important to add 
to this image of man the realization of his historical character. I give you 
another example. Take Dewey In Human Nature and Condaot- -thl3 is, of ooursa, 
very different from Nietzsche's—but Bswey develops a certain doctrine of the 



good hiiman the good lifa< And this consists in a osrtain balanos, habitual 

balance ve can ssQr, batTreon irapulsa and habit. I*b not concerned now with the 
truth or untruth or adequacy or inadequacy of Oavey'e doctrine^ but ufaat is so 
straiga in Qewey's doctrine is this: what abcnit the status of this ethical 
tsaching? ihars is« as far as I can see, no reflecticn in Qswey on the historical 
character of his own doctrine, when he spaces of habit or custon as 
distinguished fren is^ulsa, he in^lies this of course: that a good act or a good 
life Hill lodk vary different in different societies and even in the case of 
different individuals because tto habit or custom is different. And the inq^nilses 
idiish are themselves created by the reactim to duston and habit will also be 
different... .So, in other worcte, the good life will differ tetm individual to 
individual and from society to society, lhat is Huey's conception of historical 
varieties. Sarlier thinkers were not concerned with that probl^. I mean they 
allowed, of course, that there was a reasonable vaxdety, but there is not this 
extrezBs individualizati(m( ?). But up to this point Osw^ accepts the so-called 
historicism insight. But idiat about his own overall doctrine? Boes this not 
bel(»g to a particular historical situation, or is it the final doctrinef ^his 
question, as far as 1 can see, never faced hiB.B..And I 'Uiink existentialism is 
in the same boat as Bewey is.o.oTou see, because once you assign to histoxy such 
a crucial importance you must api^ it to your own teaching, ^he older philosophers 
were not und^ this conflict.... 

Question....to say 1800, all men and all philosophers believad that there 
are, in one way or the other, absolute, or objective or natural norms. mean 
all variely of opinion did prevail, but now it has been realized that there are 
no such norms. ‘Ihsre is no nom idiicb has an objSctive support...and therefore 
the first reaction to that is once pec^la see idiat they taJUk about, once pat^e 
cease to be self complacent fools they realize that thin is nihilism and 
Nietzsche’s attenpt is first of all to elaidiy, to make fully clear, that these 
nihilistic implications of what was generally believed in the nineteenth century 
without people being aware of it, to that extant he can say of himself, ho is the 
first real nihilist. But he does it with this intention: to overcoas nlh-ll-ism 
and the wsy of overccmiing it is the free project. Of course what I said does not 
solve all the problems} it is only the beginnii^ of it. So Nietzsche would say, 
no, this situation never exis'ted before. He makes a remark saaswhsre, we are 
the first generatim ^o do not possess the truth} all earlier generation, 
including the skeptics, possssssdthe truth. You know this is a semewhat simplistic 
cojmnent, but you undarstsmd idiat I mean* Ihsre was a kind of cartainty. It has 
always existed up to now and vdiieh no longer exists. this * c?ertainty reverts 
to composts despair, to nihlliaa. And then to the counter act of the exertion of 
freedom, of an unsupported fresdera. Question....ViQy should not a man, say, 
adopt the Flatonic image of man but on a non-platonie basis. In Plato that image 
of man vas meant to corresp<8Jd with the nature of man and... .Let us forget about 
that basis, ihat is wonderful. Ihat simply does not work....These older images 
of man were bo'^md up with their suppwts. In other words, this talk about 
values tod^—>you know, there are values, God knows how they come—but to speak 
of values is an attraction. The values belong always to a larger whole. You 
cannot choose the values xfithout choesing also many other thinge, theoretical 
assertions if j'ou please, with idhleh they are connected. So Nietzsche would 
say, no older image can be restored because they all rest on specific, say, 
metaphysical foundations, from :drloh th^ cannot be divorced. And that, of 
course, simplifies in a wsy the question of chaos. These older ideas are 
dostro^d by this relativism and.... 

t^stlon... .What Nietzsche wants to do is to appeal to everyime, to be 
himself. He cannot free axtyoaa vhb doss not do the decisive step himself. 

He can only appeal to him and tell him that, if ha understands himself oorrectly, 
he has no choice except to choose himself f^adom or else to be a kind of ...to 
be just a member of a herd withcnit a being of his own....I don’t know whether 



it is dear that I do not believe those things. I m atHy tzying to present 
to 3rou Nietzsche's viev because Nietzsche faced this Issoe* Y<ni see the prc 2 >laB 
of relativism^ 70a know vtut that neanSy I think relativism is an impossible 
thing*..cAnd there are fundamentally two ways out; the one is the ratuzn to an 
old er view^ and that is ^at I believe is the sound thing to do* But thez^ are 
other people who also see the impossibility and the degrading character of 
relativism and they~-a return to dder views is not po6slble*~and the most famous 
of these men was Nietzsche, of the men tdio took that problem more seriously* 

I just wanted to avoid a misunderstanding* Ihe position is, I thinly impossible* 

Nut it is very popular and not only among the relativists, but among a much more 
highominded race* And these are the idealists, as I would call them* Now in a 
very specific sense, did you not sometime hear this view: wdl I don't believe 
in that ideal and I vculd fight it tooth and nail* But I must admit their 
integrity*e.oPeqple who have always an ideal opposite to your own* But they are 
idealists* So, in other words, the notion is this: there is a variety of ideals 
and these ideals are ^posed to each other, not necessarily in all points, but 
certainly in many points* And yet all these men idio are dedicated to an ideal, 
devoted to a cattse, have something ia^rtant in canmioa. Ihey are idealists* 

Do ytni know that position? You must, yea come across it every day* Bonething of 
this belongs to the better type of liberalism, I believe* Not to them ^dio say 
at^ value will do**.*For exaicple, the notion of political crimes, as distinguished 
from common crimes implies such an ideal: that thers are things indeed tdiich must 
be punished, but xdiich have a certain nobility of character idiich has to be 
considered by the Iggislator or the judge. You have heire a kind of chaos, surely* 
You can even say pandemtmiim, you have. But still, is this not a part of our 
modgrn situation and does not existentialism and Nietzsche in a way do they not 
just try to give a phllosoihic f(smiula for these actions, for the respectable. 
Idealistic men ;^o raise above the desires of their stomach and of their petty 
vanity and all this kind of thing. But I would put it this way: if thers is not 
the true moral law , the true revelation , or the true natural order of human «ids, 
if that does not exist what else can you have except a variety of ideals regarding 
which human reason is incapable to say ihich of these ideals is higher than the 
other. And idiat folloira that? A kind of chaos, surely. I believe what people 
would Gay, no harm is done with that chaos provided this goes with a kind of 
natural respect, haven’t you heard that? Is it not then possible to live together 
for these people and even, with an additional argusent, to live together with 
non-idealistic peqple, on cesrbain very simple principles. But, of course, you could 
say this aiui that would be my objectim: to the extant to which there is real 
possibility of living together, we have to make a distincticui between the ideal 
and the principle of idealism. 'Aie principle of idealism is ccmmoh to all, with 
this very important implicaticxi for example, of mutual respect. And so there would 
be a comnon, but formal value or ideal which allows for considerable variety 
regarding the content of the ideal. I only want to show that these things thich 
Nietzsche explicated have very much to do with :diat is now a more or less 
generally believed.... 

..BQusstiaa*...lhe only distinction which Nietzsche makes is this: if I 
state the argument now in this wray'-othe variety of ideals»>thmi he would simply 
say, but ihat is the root of these ideals? And then he would say really idiat is 
it? Are these not ultimatdy projects, creations of man, of the human mind, 
or however you might phrase it? I mean what else could these ideals be^... 

Sometimes Nietzsche puts the emphasis cn the wish element in ( }* You 

know :hat I mean by that, but equally frequmitly and perhaps more emphatically 
on the other....You can put it this way: problem of the variety of ideas 

is really the problem of liberalism....That brings us a bit nearer to the way 
in which this country, the probloa is viewed. But that is the real problem.... 
Tc^erance means, of course, variety and variety in important respects, otherwise 
variety is of no value—variety in important respects. But then there is a 
constant danger. If the emphasis shifts and entirdy to tdlerance the other 
things—the variety—become irrelavant—take on the significance of...., which 
means they are of no grave importance. Or on the other hand, in the moment you 



put the ai^hasis oa the Tarietgr, toleraoce bsconee weakened. That Is, I think, the 
real problem of liberaliaa»-to remain in this balance. 

Question.... I think one must make a distinction betMem the p reject of 
Nietzsche, the pbile«o{^er. Nietzsche, the philosopher, has a project of the 
man of the future and he sonetimes uses the term supeman. If yw don't tbiik 
of the comic strips, I can use that tem. But then, of course, superman means 
individuals of the highest order; therefore the specific diaracter of the indi¬ 
vidual si^sman has to be established by tl» individual supeman. ^ we must 
maite a distinction between Nietzsche’s project and the real project to be made by 
individuals appealed to bj; Nietzsche. But the point which I must mphasiga ia 
this: that Nlptzschs's view of this fkoe individual is not meant to be a 
theoretical truth arrived at by an analysis of men’s fundamental aituatiana. 

%is view is Interpreted itsSlf as a erdatien, as a free project. Bo you see 
that difference? 

Question... .Vifhat makes a human being truly human is that be is devoted to 
an ideal regardless of the content of the ideal....B qb s this not colloquially make 
sense?...The point is this: a myth would be something which you know to be untrue 
but which you think to be valuable....Nhat Nistzschs aays is this: Nietzsche does 
not say anything which is not really possibla, as ho knows from his experience, 
namely, to be oneself. It is not an objective truth in the soise that it does 
not exist without our doing something, without creating it. And secondly, 
idiioh is perhaps mesre important, it is something which exists caily hy virtus :£ 
a human oreatiOT. Primarily, man was just a member of a society*..msmber of a 
group, of a nation. But ti^, under certain conditions in the past., .wiien indi- 
viduale—Individuals as distinguished f^om just msEbers of a society—emerged 
with this notion. But new the situation is this...men is now compellod to be an 
individual.... 

...Subjective truth meauis the same as fidl sincerity. You knew that 
has no support except your own choice. You don’t create an ideology or 
rationalization.. .because the trends of history car human nature support it. 
Therefore it Is subjective truth. 

Question.,,(What is the unifying effect of Nietzsche, the philosopher's, 
project?) that is not his primary concern, for I^etzsche himselfB Nietzsche 
would say if you have such a class of superior men, of very prwMtineed individuals, 
there wau3.d he, of coarse, clashes and conflicts and maybe even insaeuzd.ties. 

He would not mind that.,..rthat I mean is this: in qplte of the ctwiiliots and the 
clashes, there is still the possibility of mutual respect, just as we think of 
medieval knights who fight each other, not ilia different armies, and still 
recognize mutually tlair rarfes, their hi^r ranks. In other words, Nietzsche 
is not particularly concerned with peacefulness, if you want to use that. That 
v^8 also the point idiich ^r. Picktis made. But there is not a coaglete absence 
of ari«itetion. %ere is something ^duLch th^ all respset—these nsen, namely 
to be a true self, whatever that may mean. Ic me it usans very little, but 
thqr say it means a lot....Nietzsche denies a permai^nt nature of man, a 
permanent situation of man. else can it be except a creation....Nietzsche 

says this situation which has now arisen allows only ofthis alternative: n-iMT-iani j 
d^adation, or free projects. This situation-all other possibilities In between 
tove be«i dispoeed of....There is no alteazoative, according to Nietzsche. Given 
his situation, there is no alternative except self-less person, on the one 
hand, or true individuals, on the other. These true individuals are 
by being true individuals, different from each other, are in confLict with each 
other, and there may be a kind of insecurity aaong them. That wouil not be 
an objection to Nietzsche because Nietzsche does not regard peaceableness as so 
veiy Important. And when I meant chaos I didn't ^eak of peaeffuUaess, but of 
the <TOosite of any light. Nietzsche denies that. He says the light is given 
by the situation. 

Question.«*.The veiy fact that you face the abyss....I mean in other words you 
can be confronted in an extreme situation td»re the lade of objective sui^xnrt 
beemes tlear to you, could beocaae clear to you, but rfiat be i^d-les Is most men 
would.as.ho in other words, to see the abyss implies already a villini^ss to 
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see the algrss...lt is a moral act, an act of courage....If you tbixik 
cowardly posslbiliiy you reach a conclusion which is absolutely inco^tible with 
self respect. And, in other words, that is what I think I explained « mother, 
former, occasi<Hi~.that Nietasoh® acinits this as a natter of course* that soneone 
who is ino^aKle of self respect or self conteopt—it is liie s^ thing, you 
can*t t.aiv to him, he wouldn't understand, “nd there is a realproW^ there... 

I Hietaschs would simply say that in the light of any human being <» 

society that man has every respect....There was a primary st^ of derolopnent 
of tte half gorillas, idiere no shame, vhen nothing of this kind existed... 
and Niatasche arsnies frcai this point on the basis of a moral heritage-^ 
moral heritage, we can say, takes. In Hletasche, the place of human nature. 

Now in Niatasche a right for paopis who have been brought up fir popl* “ 
a certain heritage, the Biblical and Gtaek heritage, **’5!!. w 

to corvince them cm that basis. If they were not hairs to that herita ge, Hj^scha 
could not talk to them, And that is, of course, perfectly legitimate trm his 
point of view because he has made this radical historicity. Bit the problem 
exists also in another way, that Aristotle says, for example in his Ethics, 
that pscpla who have not been decently brought up can, of course, not understand 
his ethics. And also can't observe them. Thera is a difficulty, 

QiBstion.,.Hietzecfae says that the Platonic notion of excellence...^ based 
cm a fundamental cowardice, in srther words, measured by the standards lahioh 
Flato himself axiraitted...! cam to that later. 

^lestion.o.Xes, in other words, Niatasche would s^ this* I take a decent 
man'—Niatasche appeals to decwnt men brought up in the older ideals and tries to 
ocawince tham that the very noblest in thsa cannot be satisfied axy more ly the 
old for these and these reasons. Tou know the direction, as it were, is 

alreax^y in them and therefore... 


^ange of Tape 

...in this resxsact I think Kiatasehs is superior to Hanc because for Harx the 
ouestion of the and is of relatively little iiportanca because he knows idiat is 
good. Ks has learned it frcai the German philosophise, you know, frcra the fully 
haimionie and developed personality > • .because this fully d evelpp^ perscmality 
irill, of course, not be patrician... .For Hanc it is simply more important to 
show, to represent the direction of the historical movement.., .And for 
Nietzsche there is no necessity of the historical process whatever. There is a 
certain limitation. I mean not everything is possible at all times. 

Question... .Nietzsche is very much concerned with social and political 
prtAili'ms. I will only say this much now. These free individuals...they are 
supposed to form a new ruling class. One historical analc^ and that was the 
historical nobilily of the French nobility of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century... .These were mesdisrs of a class, but rugged individualists at the 
gawa time..,,!£Letzsche*s thought can psrh^ be described as follows* there 
is an appeal to the individual in Nietzsche, in principle, to every human 
being, but he knows that this appeal will find vary few foUowers, ^ aj^ieal 
to the individuals to be thansalves. And on the other hand, there is a poli¬ 
tical or social analysis of modem Earcqjs pointing to one solution—mot necessanly, 
but there Is a clsavage. One is coranoner, one is the solution preferred by 
Nietzsche. And idiat Nietzsche hopes or dreams, however you might call it, is 
that this development of the free individual and the need for thx new ruling 
class will converge sometime in the twentieth century. So, In other words, 
Nietzsche's overall view is in this way, of course, much vaiguer than Marx. 

And the practical conseQuaice waisnot undeservedly Fascism.. .idiich would, of 
course, bo horrible to Nietzsche. But it is not a complete accident frem 
■fdiich Nietzsche is not altogether free from respemsibility that there is 
Fascism. Ihera is, of course, a view that....That is something very different 
from Fascism, very much of a hi^isr dignity. And tharefraro these exists 
another interpretation of Nietzsche which ws can call the liberal interpretatiim 
O-f h iMfYe, vf Itf* poli'pit*.! 
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views and tliis Is the only appeal to the individuals would be tbemselv>^s* Ihe 
full %et23ch6 is bothc And frcn tiiis liberal interpretation—1 think the 
tmnslation of the Zarathustra in the Viking portable Nietzsche—in ^e 
introduction to thatT ‘xbere ^e certain points ^ich are fairly correct but a single 
suppression of the otherpart of Nietzsche* of the political pert**(.But 1 cons 
back to -Qiat later* Sq that social and political element is then in Nietzsche 
very powerful* But 1 come to that later because I'm now concerned with the 
pMloscphlc nerve of his thought* Question*«« 

Mow let me first finish this part of the argument, i^ior to the project there 
is cuily relativism car nihilism. And Nietzsche*sfomula for nihilism is: nothing 
is true* everything is permitted Now if you say notiiing that matters is true* 
everything is permitted that fits relativiam perfectly* ma we know it. Ihe project 
allows an alternative interpretation of the same state of things; namely* of the 
fact that all goals are unsupported. Ihe project allows* in other words* a non- 
nihilistic interpretation of those fzcts ^ihich normally lead to the nihilistic 
interpretation. Ihat fact that all goals are unsupported is objectively known 
and so objective knowledge seems to be the baais of the project* Nietzsche's 
pllilosophy would then ccaisist of two ]»terogeneous elamaxts: the one is 
sclentjJTic and historical knowledge* culminating in nihilism* and the other 
slemsnt is his project* in other wt^s his experience of himself* of his 
needs* of his possibilities* Scientific and historical knowledge is the 
basis* Scientific historical knowledge is sufficient for ctestrcying the 
older ideals but insufficient for the new project. let since the scientific 
and historical knowledge is the basis it has a higher dignity* lhat is the 
point ^diich Mrs* lovey* I believed* wanted to make* It is universally valid 
and certain. And oi» could easily draw the conclusion that we* beiqg 
reasonable men who don't gamble, limit ourselves to theoretical knowledge* 
to tha aieoretieal life* and do not gamble on an unsui^orted project. iMs 
being the case* Nietzsche's philosophy requires that this possibility of 
theoretical knowledge be destrofyed because theoretical knowledge would 
somshcw ralativize the project. In a wcard, scientific and historical 
knowledge mast be shown to be not a rook but a problem. 

I will not, skateh Miatzsche's critique of theoretical knowledge- 
objective knowledge of reality. Nietzsche's thesis is: there is no objective 
thought ^diatevor. All thought is perspectivio—it belongs to a specific 
perspective. I explain this with the neesssary brevity. Now the basis of 
any theory* of any theoretical understaading, is this: that we live in 
the world and that we see things as they are. 
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the things md their qualltleSo But vhat hsppenso As is dlscorered by neans of 
sons© perception itself j our sense perception is relstire to the human organization^. 
Well you know all «» facts—that dogs see colors very differently from human beln£^. 
It is hard to -idather any animal sees things as thingSo So our sense perception 
is relative to the hunmn organization, to the human 0712 *®*^ needSo Sense 

oercsption is not mere perception, but an aetivi'^, a transfoming activity by 
the senseso We see things as they arsf that means, in fact, we see things as thay 
are in the perspective of human beingSo A nd this would seem to lead to ths 
questions well, how are the things in themselves*—meaning differently from the 
human perception? This, it was thou|i*t, wad discovered by reason or the und«v 
standing or by s(d.«ice ^ilch operate according to certain principles. Kietzsche 
s^ and tries to show that—that these principles, sdiich were caused by Kant 
synthetic judgments a jjriori—I cannot e^laln that now—but at any rate, the 
principles of reason, or understanding or science are only fundamental fictions 
inqjosed on han by his organizatiraio Or take logic—the principle 4f identity. 
Nietzsche s^rs theire are no identities. The assertion of identities is an 
arbitrary conventional siiT 9 >lification, a fiction. We may also put it this ways 
science rests ultimately on constructs or on fundamental hypotheses. Contusion 
of all these arguments! reason and understanding disclose reality in the perspective 
of human beings, nob reality as it is. This difficulty arises of ooirse. Hew 
can one say that. How can one only in the human perspective unless one has 
a glinpse of reality as it is in itself? And that has created a difficulty for 
Nietzsche for some tiiae which he dispemed of in the way idiieh I shall show now. 

Now both costEBon seii^ie understanding and scienbifie understanding are essentially 
fragmentary. They are insufficient for guiding human life. We turn, therefor^ 
to phtlosopt^. Cempared with philosophic thou^bt conunon sense tluught and 
scientific thou^tt ere poorer. Vfhat then is philosophy? 

What about the philoscphic system? The striking fact for Nietzsche as wall 
ES for all psi^le ofhis persuasion is the variety of philosophic systems,. Dog¬ 
matic philosophy has becOT» incredible for Nietzsche as it has for maiy of his 
oontejiEorarles. Nietzsche notes a connection between the phllosqpfaie systems 
and the individuality of their originators. The philosophic systems seen to be 
eiqjressions of the great individualities of the philosophers. In bther words, 
t! 2 s philosophie systems are a kind of poetry which claims to be truth. Now there 
is skeptlcisB. And Nietzsche says that Peptics are the only decent typ>es among 
the philosophers, up to now, because they (fe> not cheat or paretend. But Nietzsche 
says skepticism is Hvsvertheless not acceprbal^ and tu>t siperior to its alternatives 
because to Isave it at doubt is as niu^ a choice a« to risk somsthing. And 
Nietzsche finally tries to diagnose skepticism as a kind of Inability to c^iooso, 
as a jpind of weakness, a paralysis of the will. The details are not inportai^; 
the conclusion I state as follows* in all these efforts Nietzsche seems to 
criticise objective knowledhe regardless where he finds it by iraasuring all 
alleged objective knowledge of reality by reality. Dee s he net then pre- 
supipaBe objective knowledge of reality? The ansvier which Nietzsche ^ves is thiss 
ths realty against whieh any objective knowledge of reality is i» asured is 
coiiplete chaos cr meaningpLessness. All meaning, all articulation, originates 
in living beings, and especially in man. Reality in itself ''r, to use a Kantian 
expression, the thing in itself, the true 'wAA ls'imetyd>£ig^^:>and chaotic. On 
the other hand, the world of meaning is fictitious. Nature, as Nietzsche pnxt it, 
is valueless, meaningless, chaotic. Heaning and articulation are our making, 
our p)oetxy. Because ths Greek world pjoetry means makinga 
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Tou see here the point. What Hietasche starts from, the prCTdse, if of course 
oi» which he was not the first to introduce—that what is glTsn is a . 

inarticulate and meaninglassy and all meaning is ioposed TQ>on it by the hmnan mndo 
But if the true world is meaningless^ so mad» so that we cannot say angnmng aoemt 
it, ^ not singly dianlss it or abolidi it. A«i this is indeed »«iat Nietzsche 
suggests. And if we aboUsh the notion of a true world we abolish at the s^ 
t.jrw the fictitious world; namelyy we take away from our world the 8ti®Ba of 
fictltiousness. In brief, we know only one world; the world in iddchwe Uve, the 
world is of concern to us. There is no without. But this one world, the 

world of oonaem to us, the world which wa can understand, is rdatiTO to our 
concern. And that ij^lies there is no concenOess, coii?aete2y detached, merely 
perceptive or receptive understandinf of the world. All understanding is creative, 
active, Aixi furthermore there is an infinite variety of concerns. We speak 
gT a concern cojumon to all men^ the concern inplicd In the fact that aU h^an 
beings are living beings of a cex^ain kind, of a certain physical oi^^uzatioj^ 
Therefore, certain hints are equally accessible to all men. But idiat is equally 
accessible to all men is only the poorest, crudest surface of things imich man, 
as a mere brute of a certain kind, needs to know. What is equally accessible to 
nil mgn is what we can see even on the lowest level of our existence. In other 
words if we are merely the most stt^id pointer readers, with no dL s crimination, 
no subtlety of understanding aiyway is required. Kveii^hing which ^)es heyoM 
that is accessible only in specific perspectives, in the per^jectives of specifu 
groups and above all in the perspectives of the richest or most profound individuals. 

So the whole a^ument of NietzBChe tends to this* we can say the ididle 
philosophic tradition was based on a distinction between objective and subjective. 

That would be,,.intolerably inadequate, but let me leave it at this remard. True 
knowledge is objective knoidedge.,owhi(* may or may not be true but whidi has no 
real status, Nietzsche tries to replace this distinction~K5bjectlve perspective, 
and Kietssche doesn't dery that he sees the snow for example that is common in 
both senses of the tsra.,oC<WKnon, superficial. ,,,Objective Imowledge, in a certain 
sense common to all men and which can easily be eommunicatodp exists. But it is 
smioh lower in dignity than other Iniowledge which does not have this character. 
So-called objective ksxr/ledge is as parspectivic as the project; it is only poorer. 
There is only the world, of concern to us, the world constituted ly our concern. 

This world is a product of the creative activity of an infinite number of human 
genoratlonso V/e may say this world consists of a sedimentation of human creatiori— 
that we see the snow as snow,,,is net givm with the mttire of man, but a long 
experiaac® of iisan is required to do that, to call it snow with all the variety 
of connotations and djjpllcations. That is a cultural heritage,..the world, there- 
ford, has depth and therefore it is illusive. Men can understadd the world only 
in proportion to his own dsoths- •'>'1'' our Nietzsche s^s, can 

conceive ^ oKSy- 'ia* vhole being, i»t merely our understanding and 

o'or sense parcepfci'jn. But the deeper a man 'Uhe more he is he himself, a tn» 
individual, unique and therefore there exists an infinite variety of per^ctives. 
There Is an infinite variety of perspectives and of course then the question arisest 
we are back again to t he question of the tail,.. 

But tdiat I tried to show in this part of the argument was only this* how 
Histsscha d3.sposes of the threat to the project by objedtlve knowledge. Answer* 
objective knovrledge is merely thought, perspeotivlc thought, on the lowest and 
crudest level,.. 

Question,. .Nietzs^e* s whole philosophy implies a couplets i*einteri3retatlon 
of what world means. When we speak of world we speak of a totality of beings 
which are (independent). But for Nietzsche what we naan by world is really the 
product of a long aM infinitely long cultural activity. But Nietzsche means 
something much more conprehensive and deeper. What we see is aliready based on a 
productive activity of man throu^out infinity of generations. ..Question, 



“N2t«;to-s vhole analysis is pointing to tMs “ssrtiom ^ is, th^ is 
to say, can be or ^nldbe fully Slfto’wJb 

creation. Try to think that over. 
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uae raay speaS of a ooriERon core which is peircanent^ but the very oonsnon core will 
bs £ssn or defined differently in different epochs so at no point do we really lay 
hold on the pernmnent as psnnanent. Now in this context, Gollii^wood is right whan 
he takes issue with the cOTnsson brand of historians of political philosophy, or 
philosophy in general, who believe that the permanent problOTS are those wMch 
harioen to be the problems that are at the center of discussion at a given 
generally who believes that the permanent orobleras are seen with equal clailty and 
adequacy by ail*|^ilosophers or by all ages. That is of course an absolutely dog¬ 
matic! assumritipn ^ '^Permanent problems this sense exLsta Permanent probleias 
in'^^^sarlous pjaaning viould bs those which are rooted in the permanent situation of 
man this situation is revealed as it is and not covered over by traditions of 

a sorts, In this r8sr>ect the sitaaticwi in classical Greece is unique h^cause all 
pr£“philo 3 cphia traditions were shaken and there was not yet in existence a 
tradition of piiilosop3:iy= So it is by no means ceid^n that the peimanent problems 
are really grasped at every time or by every philosopher* let however difficult it 
may be to identify the permanent problems in an adequate manner, Golllngwood does 
not saaeesd in proving the nonaSlsteace of peimanent problems* How as for the 
majesj. it is not true, as (3ollingwocd contends, that knowledge begins with questions* 
All qciastions are preceded by knowledge and it is a mere unsupported assertion that 
the knowledge wMsh is presupposed oar questions has all been acquired by former 
questions cr b;/ the answers to former questions* Before the first man could be^n 
to raise the first question hs had to have sesae awareness and that gives us an idea 
of Kfhat the situation always is* ^ollii^wood himself admits that all thought rests 
ultimately on what we call absolute presapposltiOTis which are neither questions nor 
ansaerso Mow Ms oontenticai is ttet these absolute presuppositions whic& precede 
ail posuibls questions differ from historical situation to historical situation and 
eanae^'; be cfitisizado are neither true nor false and this means, simply stated, 

in the last resort all thou^t is hlstorlcalo All thought rests ultimately on 
’inevidsrtt assumptions which differ from epoch to epoch or historical situation to 
bdstorical situation* let Sollingwood»s own position stands or falls by the critiMsm 
pf the absolute prssuppositioas cf all earlier thought “ihat absolute presupposition 
bstr^ that- there is the tmchangeablt* truth* Golllngwood asserts that this absolute 
presupposition of all earlier thougiit is wrong; that it has been refuted* lalhich 
meansj, in o-lh«r words, that Golling'srood* s own absolute presupposition, namely, 
the histoit.oal -character of all thought, 'Uiis is no longer historical* It can no 
longer ba rslativised by ai^ ^rther historical changes* We can state this con¬ 
clusion as foUos-rsi Golllngwood is trventually driven to admit that the historiciSu 
thought, tiiat is to say the thou^t that aH thought belongs to a ccraprehenslva view, 
is itself a oaiaprehsnsive view, isore precisely it is the tmio and final eomprehanslve 
view* I believe J. came up to this ooint last time* ,^estion Pertodao* 

Is the notion of a comprehensive view clear to you? The notion that in 
every society, in every historical eooch, there are oez*taia fhndamaatal premises 
which characterlEe that epoch* For example,—I don't believe that so I can only 
give you the examples which other ooople give -and I can't i^ally make it out better^ 
for exara'jl®, for the t'reekst that there is the oosmo^an ordered whole, the world 
in which we live, and within this cossnos there are huxisan associations of 

various kinds and the polls is the highest* That would, in the popular notion, be 
Bart of the oon^rehfflisive view of Gi*eek life or for the Middle ■'^es we would say 
the truth of Christianity, the truth of the ecclesiastical order establisted in the 
Middle Ages, the peculiar relation of Ghorch and Snpire and the feudal order* ■‘his 
would be the comprehensive view k;eet>ing the socisty as a whole together* Wiese 
things ere open to all kinds of objections."Xf I take the Greek example there are 
quite a few people who did not believe in the eternity of the visitie universe* 

^ere were quite a few Gr eks who regarded the polls as soosethin/g very questionable* 



And so they ar® Trery doubtful, these general remarks^ It is "TO' / hax 4 to lay 
ons's finger on itoo^cSpengler is of course the most famous oxaii^pla of a preMntation 
of such oca^rehensive viewSo In American literature I know only of Hath Ben^^'s 
Patterns of Culture a If you say Pattemof Culture, idiatever that may mean, that is 
mors or less the siiae as what I meant by ccog)rehensiv 8 tiew. -Haif 
speak of a cmaprehenslve view you anphaaiae those presuppositions whi.<* can ^ 
expressed in propositional form* But when you speak of Patterns of waiture that is 
not necessarily the case. Every culture, if there are such thii^s, is based on 
cortri n ultimate premises which people do not question and which they cannot quea Aon 
without becomcing completely lost* Mow, secondly, these absolute presuppositions 
differ from culture to culture, frOR epoch to epoch, but not in such a way that, you 
can say one set of absolute presunpositioas is true and the others are untrue* 

"ihcy just are unavident assumptions which cannot be criticized fTon any lii^er poir't 
of v2ew«,..Question* (Father Buckiey<~«Wh«i he says they are not true, or they 
can’t be said to be true or not true, isn’t he speaking ttere simply of the fact 
thali "bhcy can^t be proven^ they can^t be deraonsferabed^ because they ai*e the gx*ounu 
out of which w© demonstrate everything else?) Tes^ tot the ooint iseoolf 
there is only one set of premises which cannot be de-ionstrated because they are 
the principles of all demonstration, there is no proHera* Ttet is what the ancient 
philosoph 0 rs^^^^^®’^l 8 ^|ht* But In the raaasnt that you say there is not one set, 
but ra sets..^hen the situation is fundamentally alters^* (Father BucKley^ 
"But"sotually in practice he contradicts this®") He has to* If («e argues the 
matter out oxi historicist grounds, one arrives at the conclusim that this insight 
into the variety of cultures, none of which can criticize legitimately the other, 
this vQTy insight is a criticism of all cultures, except the historicist culture**** 
Because these historicist men know the truth about cultures, whereas the neonle 
belonging to other cultures, even of course earlier V»eBtem culture, did not know 
thsmselves* They absolutized their principles*a*«Question period*»o^5ollingWDod’s 
analysis largely based on ujp jf vague terms like Renaissance, eighteenth century, 
etc*, not completely meaningless^ 

I believe we shsuld now turn to what CJollii^wood has to say about moral and 
•political philosophy* Now Colliagwcod* s work on aroheoiogy-=h9 was apparently ans 
outstanding aroheologlst-^had taught him idiat historical method was* He saw that 
the contemporary British logicians, or students of method, did not psay any attention 
to the historical method® This set him to demand a reform not only of logic but of 
philosophy altogether, namely, a studF both the method and the subject matter of 
the historian^ which he called epistanology of history and raetaahysics of history^- 
epistemology of history dealing with the methods airi metaphysics dealing with the 
subject matter of the historian, in other words a new branch of philosophy* But he 
saw soon that we can't leave it at a new branch of philosophy, we need a new kind of 
phllosopiy* %e ex ^mple which he used was the emergence of natural science in the 
seventeenth century because that meant not merely an additiem of a new branch of 
Philosophy, say, scientific logic, to the preexisting sciences, but to completely 
new understanding of all philosophic probleiia* In other words, the energenos of 
natural science in the seventeenth century has given rise to a new kind of philosopiqr, 
modern Philosophy, According to CoUingwood, a change comparable to the emergence 
of natural science in the seventeenth century had taken place, or had been taking 
place, since the ndddis of the nineteen'th osnturyl that is the emergence of 'sdiat he 
calls' scientific history. He is convinced that this is as great an event in the 
history of the human mind as the emergence of natural science in tiie seventeenth 
centtiry. Now w® have first to identify what scientific history is® There are 
three points*,.I take the most convenient passages either from the Idea of - Kistory 
or. the Autobiography . He speaks of Francis Bacon who had said that the natural 
sciences' must put nature to the question, must torture nature* What Bacon was 
asserting was two things at onces first that the scientdbefcmust take the initiative. 
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daaidiag for himself whst ha wants to know, and foraraJating IMs in his own 
mind in the shape of the question; and secondly that he must find meai^ of 
sraapelling nature to answer, devising tortufes under whidi lie could no Itmger 
hold her tonguSo You see ha has vary telling expressions. Now the scientifie 
historian does the same to history as what the natural scientist , the Baconian 
modem natural scientist, does to nature. For example, he doss not ^ead an 
ancient historia^, he does not read Herodotus and Thucydides, and so chi, as • 
sources or authorities. He does not read thaa in a sirarily receotive spirit to 
find out what they said, scicmtiflc historian reads them ifith a question in 
his mind, having taken the initiative by deciding for himself what he wants to 
find out tTTcm. them. Bis pre=3cienti£lc historian reads them with the understanding 
that whit they did not tell him in so many words he would never find out from them 
at allr. The scientific historian outs them to the torture, twisting a passage 
ostensibly about something quite different into an answer to the question he has 
deddsd to ask. That is one aspect of the scientific history. And thesacondo,, 
concerns the fundamental difference between history and nature about which fhll 
cl.ailty iias fceai reached now. Now what are events fca* the historian ae distinguished 
from, the natural scientist. Answer, The natural scimtist can never penetrate to 
tho inside of events. The natural scientist cannot ooawive of the event as^action 
and attempt to rediscover the thou^t of its agent, penetrating from the outside of 
the event to its inside. But the historian, on the other hand, can and should 
penetrate to the ii^de of events and detect, the thought whi^ they etspress. On 
the other hand, the task of the historian is^Sne way also simpler than that of the 
scientist; the historian need not and cannot enulate the scientist in searching for 
the causes or laws of events. For science, the event is discovered by perceiving it 
and the further search for its causa is conducted by assigning it to its class and 
determining the relation between that class and others. For history, the objiHSi 
to be discovered is not ilie mere event but the thought expressed in it. To 
discover that thought is already to understand it. After the historian teis ascertained 
the facts, there Is no further orooess of inquiring into their causes, h^en he knows 
what hanpensdg ha alreac^ knotvs why it hapnened, Ite glva an exainnle, t-Then a 
scientist asks why did that piece of litmus paper turn pink he means on tdiat kind of 
occasions do pieces of litmus laper tarn piidc, '^•hen an historian asks why did Brutus 
stab CaesaTg te means wrat did ftrutus think whl^ made him decide to stab Caesar, ' 

The cause of^^ent, the assassination of Caesar, means for the historian the thought 
in the mind of tiie person by whose agency the event cams about. And this is not 
something other than the event; it is the inside of the event itself. To say it 
in a word, accordii^ to Collingwood, history means always history of thought, not 
necessarily of ihilosophio t’ought, but the thoughtsof the actor^that alone is the 
concern of the historian, the third point, characteristic of scientific history, 
as he conceives of it, is stated in a passage of the Autobiography ,,,That every 
understanding of thought means to reenact tiiat thought, to r^eat that thought in 
oneself,.,to relive it. And that means necessarily to criticize it. These are 
the three elements of She idea of scientific history as Collingwood understands it. 

Now why is Se icfeStirio history so imuortant, in fact of decisive imporbante? 
so much so that Collingwood can say wa might very well be standing on the threshhold 
of an age in which history would be as Im lortant for the world as natural science 
had been between sixteen hundred and ni neteen-, hundred. Stow he mentions the 
sjqjertence of the first world war, the locking contrast between the triumph of 
modem science and the comnlete absence of political wisdom, especially in the 
Peace Treaty, And he states a contrast with wM.^ we all are very familiars the 
contrast between the aiooess of modem Siropean minds in controlling almost any 
situation in which the elements are ohysical bodies and the force:^ physical forces, 
and their inability to cesitrol situations in the elements are human beings 

and forces, mental forces left an indelible mark on t he memory of everyone who was 
concerned with it. Now of course the natural soiaatists themselves admit that 
and everyone today s<ieaks about it. But tdiat do most people say when the suggestion 
is made, look.what power mai has acquired over the forces of nature and look 
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what a ness mn has isade of ito What is tl» remedy, idiat is the most o<^n 
suo^ost^on of s i*efflo<iy“-niore science-^hat is that science caIled7~p3/choloQr» 

I would like to read to you ^at CollingMood says about this subject because he 
states the difficulty in entirely different terms than I have stated it, butit 
amounts ultimately to the same thii®, "It was easy to see that any att^t ^ 
bring efnics within the field of p^hology or to do the saaw thing ndth pieties 
would necessarily and always result in fafiiureo As I knew very well, tho plea, do 
not criticize this science, it is in its infancy, rested on a falsehood. P^hology 
was very far from being ayoui^ seienoeo “oth word -and thing had been in eaasten^ 
evsv since the sisfesenth century. It was not only an old established science, it 
had for centuries been e respectable, and even a neighborly one, neighborly to 
philosophy. It had been deliberately created, as any one might guess who knew encn^ 
Greek to understand its name, in order to stusfy that t^hich is neither mind ^ 

in the proper traditional sense, consciousness, reason, will, nor yet body, lat f I 
psyche, or such functions as sensation or appetite. It marched on the one hand with 
physiology and on the other with the sciences of mind proper, lo^c and ethics, the 
seiease of reason and will and it showed no desire to encroach on its n^^bor's 
territories until early in the nineteenth oenturyv the dogma got about, that reason 
and will were only concreti<His of sense and appetite. I£ that was so, it followed 
that logic and ethics would disappear and their functions could be taken over by 
psychology for ihelr was no such thihg as mindp itot had been so-called was 
psych®. Tiiat is what underlies the modem pretense that psychology can deal with 
wh'it once were called the problems of logic and ethics and the modem claim of 
rsyohology weald be a st^eace of mind. Peoplepdio make or admit that claim ought 
to toKTW what it implies. It implies the systematic abolition of allthose distinctions 
wtii'oh, being valid for reasm arttS will, but not for sensation and appetite, constitute 
thfi special subject matter of logic and ethics. Distinctions like that betweeniruth 
and error, knowledge and ignorance, science awi sophistry, right and wrong, good and 
bad, sjrpedicnt arid inexpedient, distinctions of this kind form the armature of every 
S2i©;is8, Ko one can abolAsh them and remain a scientist because science is owistl- 
tutsd obviously by the distinction between science and sophistry. Psychology, there¬ 
fore, regarded as the science of the mind, is not a science. It is what phrenology 
was in the early nineteenth century and astrology eaid alehe.ny in the middle ages 
and the sixteen^ century, the fashionable scientific fraud of the age. Hies® 
observations ijj^lied no hostility towards psychology properj—^the scienea of 
sensation, appetite, and ths emotions connected wit]^ them or towards the Freudian 
or other forms of treatm^it of certain ailments. At the time of which I am spea'cing, 
Freud was only a name to ms, but when ^ came to study his works I was not unprepared 
for the discovery that they reached a very high soi entifio level v;hen dealing with 
problems in psychotherapy, but sank beneath contempt and they treatgd of ethics, 
politics, religion, or social structure. Nor was it strange that Feud's imitators 
and i^als, less intelligent and less oonscientiious welters whcrni I ifill not nMi», 
reached on these subjects and even lower levels So psych^Ofy is out. Was it 
possible that man should etwie to a better understanding of human affairs by 
studying history? Was history the -thing which in future might play a part In 
civilized life, analogous -to that of natural science la the past?" And -that is 
of course Gollingwood's own contention. Mow before I go into the criticism, I 
would say, that up to a certain point it seems to me to be absolutely reasonable 
because if we want to understand, for example, political matters, we really learn 
nnich mors by studying political history or any other intelligent history than by 
studying psycholofy. Sit that ' of course is not the question. Hia 

question Is v^ether scientific history can be the complement to liB-tor^dl science. 

How can we understand that? How can the study of the past give us guidance regarding 
^at we ought to do? whi^ Colllngwood answers as follows* the historian is 
not the student of ths mere oast, of a oast that is dead or gone, he cannot even 



begin if he does not have avidenee, which means present evidsBioe and to gansra^se 
from that, he cannot even begin if he does not have access to the past on the l»si3 
of the presant, of histhinldU^o The past muet be soraehoH alive, or it must become 
alive, if it is to be usierstoodo The historian studies a past whidi, in scsne snose, 
is still living in t he pres«it, otherwise he could not understand ito Thars is a 
continuity of the past and present® Ihe past Is, we mi^t say, the depth the 
presmto And if we want to understand the present wo have to 
Collingwood uses then to use tone half-Hegelian formula which 1 ramtxon< 
present is not steply present? it is also past, past in the present, Miieh neaM 
thST® is also non=>p 3 ?esent, in the present, A and non A, The present is a unity 
of opposites, a dialeotical synthesis, but we can disregard that. Now let us 
assume that this is the correct analysis of the present. Why does it answer the 
question of wlsther history can be a stdiool of moiral and political wisdom as 
{bllingwasd olairos? Traditional history, meaning preecieatific history, ^°>3ot 
be such a school, R^ardltig traditional hiatoiy,Hegel Is always right, tmt the 
only to be learned frcm hiaboiy is that nobody ever leams anything flroia 

history. This is true, aid necessarily so because history never ejsaotly repeats 
it-yelfo Okv problems are not tbs problems of any past. But if the past is the 
depth of the present, and therefore of course different frm the preseht, our 
problem, oar situation, cannot be understood properly withnxt the stuiy of thep'^.st, 
let, still understanding of our situation does not tell us how to act in the sita&feler■ 
Do we not neisd rules of action in addition to the analysis o'f the situation? Can 
history give us rules of action? I read to you Collingiv-ood*s answerf #iich I believe 
is evasive. He gives this exasgiles ^Nothing here but trees and grass g thinks the 
traveler, and marches on. Look, says the woodrnnan. There is a tiger in that grass," 
And of course the traveler is the man without historical umterstanding and the woods¬ 
man sees the tiger hidden. The historian bud.ness is to reveal the less obvtwus 
features hidden from a careless eye in tl» present situation. This may seem to ba 
a small difference. Surely saneone would say we are entitled to ask for more than 
that. The ® is not much use in lowing us the tiger unless you also give ua a rifle 
vjhiiir with to shoot him, I read to you two answers, "Xou want a rifle. Then go 
where rides are to ba had, Qo to the gunfflaith. But do not eapect the gonanith 
to sell you a rifle which can see tigers as well as shoot them, (But he had 
alreac^ seen ttem as well,) For Uiat you must learn woodcraft," The second axmier 
is t'nlss "If you ar® sure that thing you are going to see in the grass is going to 
be a tigsr, and if yourcnly idea about tigers is that they are things to shoot, take 
a rifle with you. But are you sure? Hhat if it turns out to be your cwn diild 
playii® indians." Now what does he want to say by ihise somewhat strange remarks? 

The question 18 then, where do we get the rules for action going beyond the analysis 
of situation, T at analysis of the situation cannot be given without undarstandinf 
the past, without deep historical understanding, we may bery well gr.-mto But tho 
question is whether ttiat is enough. Now he referred, in the passage about the 
gunsmithcoin other words, if ready made rules for dealing with situations of 
specific types art- what we want, natural seimee is the kind of thing x?hich 

can provide them. But this dos!ffi\®t aiswerthe quesldon at all, VJhere does natural 
science give us even ’’eady made rules of action regarding good or bad properly? 

Where do ws get them from? I read to you a- passages "Everybody has certain rules 
according to whidi he acts in dealing with his tailor. These rules are soundly 
based on genuine experience, not on scientific expariLenoe, And by aoting on them 
a man will deal fairly with his tailor and help Ms tailor to deal fairly by him. 

But so far as he acts according to this rule, he is dealing with ^ 

his t si lor only in his capacity as a tailor, not as John Robinson, age sixty, : 

with a weak heart, and a oexisumptive daughter, a passion for gardening, and an 

overdraft at the bank. The rules for dealing with tailors no doubt enable him 
to cope with the tailor In John Robinson, but they prevait you from getting to 
grips with i^tever else there maybe in him. Of course if you know that he has 



a yeak hearty yon will managa your dealings’wi'Ui him by ntodif^ng the rules for 
tailor situations in the light of the Miles for 8ltuatic»asimralvin,i people with 
woak heartso Bat at this rate the raodifieations rf.ll becone so s(XQ)lioated 
that the rules are no longer of any practical use to you* You have gotten beyond 
the stage in which rules can guide actions, but you go back in^provising 
as best as you oan^^a method of handling the situation in whirfi you will find 
yourself* In other words, what Collingvrood is driving at is this* our question 
is soraehowisoag, at least insuf£i<rfent^ rules of action, rcat^y^aade rules of actitai, 
are not enou^* we may grant that, but, I repeat, where aro we, as far as 
^ the question of history as the school of m<sfel aisi political •fisdots is eoncerned., 
the example of the tailor* I think we all underhand this simple problem, 
blit is there not, maybe there is no rule of action^^we don't have to go into that. 

Byt is there not somethii^ rfhich h» knowf, ".Mch CoUingwood knows, and which he 
has not learned by diagnosing the situation of the tailor? Is he not guided here 
by something xrhieh is not expressed either by consumptive dau^ter or by the 
Gve 3 ?draft at the bank and by tailor and wiiat not? What is there in this situation, 
aoajTt from an analysis of the situation?- I can see H men being in the same situatio!! 
as Robinson, kncjwing all these facts and not acting or being urged to act like 
Robinson did, VJhst is %hat I?.**Some notion of deeenoy »Hd kindness. That obviously 
doesn't stem from historical studies* V*h®re docs it come from? Or to take aaother 
example e * *in order to act as good or reasonable qr wise men should, we have to 
know cur situation?; By God, we have to* But our situation doa-ui't tall us rfiat 
good, reasonable, and wise in thenselves mean* Vihere does he get this 

frcKi? Is Oollisjgwosd trying to shii^ the question of principle ly raferring to 
lindtationB of ready made rules of action? That seems to be the case* How in 
tisis context he makes a rsmaricto which X referred before, that there are situations 
in xibieh ready ?nada rules do not help* In this situatioa, rfiere no readymade 
rules help, that is to say in entirely new situations, men's moral possibility 
caas to their highest leval* He distinguishes three motivations wMchwe all have 
at almost all times; the lowest is desire,th8 seocaid lowest is self interest, 
sad the highest and in a way the most dangerous seducer is light conduct* Kas 
that formerly called virtue* &.xt rf.ght conduct egresses itself in precepts and 
sustoiBE and the morality of custom and precepts is * How what does this 

mean? Gollingwood really did not clarify this, the rs^ vansa of this point as far 
S3 his argument is aonoeKied, Is there a hldd^ connection between history.and the 
doubt of the adequacy of rules of action? .One could pashaps ssy this* all rules of 
action presuppose a specific Prison, a specific historical horiaon, belong to a 
spec5.fic comprehensive view* Within a new horizon the old rules of action beeosso 
meaningless* But this cannot be quite|^Tfffc opsvwwJjof Gollingwood because this 
hierarchy, desire, interest, right conduct inside does not seem to be historically 
variabla* And certainly it has not changed since the days of Antigone and of Plato 
because you can easily say that in the Antigme represents light conduct 

3is is a sensible girl* And Antigone, the higher human b^ng, transcends that* 

She does things where all reasonable nice-men say young girls rf»oul<M't do* 

And yet she does it* !Ejat would be Perhaps an example of what he means* 

W^at Gollingwood serais to presupiose is what I could call a formal ethics, the 
content of right conduct and of inside changes* In sin 5 >le language, there «!d.8ts 
a possibility of honesty in all ages, but honest action will always mean something 
■very different* In other words, in all socieites yx>u find hemest man* But that 
doeai't mean that they do the same actions* Actions which a re regarded as honest 
in one society are regarded as dishonest elsewhere* S*.ill, why should hlstoiy 
be connected precisely with situations in which the rules of action, or rules 
of the society, do not suffice* Gollingwood must be thinking of revolutionaiy 
situations, of situations whidi one society changes into another and rfiere the 
rules of action belon^to Society 1 can no longer guide action* Perhaps he meais 



f.MB8 aa human beings we are under an otaigation to reasonably, wnsideratelya 
kindly, and so o«o T^t this doesn’t help ue 

aie COTtent diangea from society to societyo Bie n<m-historl^st, 
moralities free the specific cantents of previous epochs 

the changed circumstances, the causes of action ^*idi were foiw^ly moral or ^nd, 
are no longer sOo And even this common core, for example the hierarchyt raovd 
desire, s-lf interest, right conduct, tree moral action, 

cannot be formulated in apermanontly valid mannero IMs is the oa^ way ^jdiioh 
I can make head and tail of GolUngHood* s argument. Is tnis thought l®?®^ 
IntelliFible to you because it has been eapressed quite a few tinas. People have 
spoken, for example, of a natural law with changing content. I don t remember 
these books, but what can they possibly have meant than ttet certoin insUtut^us, 
for example, which were fair and reasonable in one kii^ of 
fair ai^ reaonnable whan the droumstanees radically chang^. So ttot wtet 
can indicate as stable principles of justice can be odOy 

bv no Bisans irrelevant for this reason, but indeed never sufficient. ^ . 

fcrv to understand this a bit better Iqr taking an exan^xLes men live r^TOaab^, 
honestly.honorably with every kiasd of sabstanUve ethics—hy OTbstantiveetdes I 
mean an ethics which Is not merely foimalo If. that is so wo teve to the 
GcassQusaosSe For exaiaple^ oannalaLisnip human sacrifice, bumir^ ox Mgx&MS^x 
sure that these things have been don® many times honestly and honorably, meaning 
not in order to satisfy mean dedres andaappttates, but rsally by people vho 
thought they were doing tl^ir duty. Even in idiis such situation, tl^rs exists of 
eaia-se a possibility of transcending the rea<^ made rules of action in favOT of 
s dpher insight. The law prescribes that all widows ^ould be burned, but I 
hanaen to be a oriest in this occasion, say this widow shall not be burned ^cause 
for soma reason' I know, being a kind man, that this would do irreperaole tonage 
to many other things. It Is very easy to camouflage this insight by an oracle or 
SOo But still this vrould be possible in all societies. But there is this 
differsnes of courses In sneh^fo^ty there is no notion of a future abolition 
of the law and of Its becoming another lawj by alaw forbidding^ for esamplop 
the bumii^ of widows. Hess it is all very well to say that a formal ®^^i®®*”ii]jnersed 
bs honest, honorable, and reasonable, bo kindy-dictates that we should become 
into a snesiflc eultur®, a specific historical subatahea, the insight into the 
relativity of that sabstanee 5 '=bumlng of widows is not absolutely fidy, that may 
r@olaeed““this insight cannot help breeding indifferejwe to any substanoe. W 
cannot identify ouirselves with any ettiio after we have understood this )rinciple« 
of a formal ethics, if the substance of that ethic itself does not appear to hs tobe 
final. I wintry to explain this by speaking of Collingwood's notion of demooratgr. 
But must first prepara this by a general . reflection. I^t us make a distinction 
between the fornal principles and the concrete Ideak. ^e formal pi^ndiile means* 
be honest, be reasrsnable, be considerate, be kiid. But the content nsoessarUy 
depends, to a onsiderable extent, upon the substantive ethics of a given society. 

Let us take a coaoi*ote example which is accessible to us on the basis of our ow 
a^eilenc®. The conorete ideal ijapli£» monogamy. Biere have been Imig ddvasting 
wars. The manhood of the country’s concern has dbeen depleted. There is an 
abaadance of war widows and potential old maids. The concrete ideal, the hi^ 
and noble ideal of monogamy, is in this situation, so it seems, productive of 
ircmoralityc Vie change the ready mads rules and allcw polygamy. That I think would 
be an esjample of what he means. But of course we would allow..by the way such a 
law has edsted for some time in Athens, for example. There is a stoiy, it may bo 
true, it may be not, that Socrates to(^ a second vrlfe under such a condition. That 
is at least a stoiy. At any rate this is thinkable. Xou can also take property 
relations.oolt would be the same thing. If we would introduce polygamy for these 
reasons we would allow it only fbr the duration, which means tte deviation from 
the ideal would be a tmaporaiy noncessicMi to particularly unfavorable circumstances. 



lha idaai would remain unaiteredo This of course is not the 
wh^'sh GoUingwood tMnkSo Hather the foUoMing type, W Ime t^ t^ttonal 
uaiQ-rstanding of raonogamys the old patriarchal family» the m^s has 
hu5feai\d.«.oAjjd you know with aU ttie imnlications. Now a changeo 
s'. owa to have as great ability as men, Ihe great ttierae of Geei^e Barnard Shaw a^ 
.3therso It Sears that the traditional understanding of has rrsted 

on prejudicsa, on a false estimate of the respective capaciti^ of the ^ 

Or more precisely it was not (Exactly a prejudice, tod sojaeth^ ^ 

fa -t tMt ^'ormer seoiaties were warlike societies and the men had, of course, t 

do^thn' fi-hting and whoever does the most iit?>ortaiit services gets more per-er than 

the othero fnaold ideal at any rate has proved to be too narrow, not 

applicable to particularly unfavorable conditiohs, but too^rrow in mow fa^bla 

oJ^nditions, in a word, progress. What Ctolliagwood is tMnking of is^ a mere 

variability of ideals, but the possibility of progress, beyond any pre^ou^y 

Smown ideal. Man can outgrow any possiTiLe ideal, that is the reason w^ CoUin^'od 

is so d5.8tru0tful of ready made rules. Ready made rules wo^d always ^eeze ^vi ms 

esoarienee. And this idea is «f course very familiar to aU of us, me wtoto 

nineteenth century and part of the twentiath oentuiy was ^ided by ttis ^tion. In 

other wo2\is, px'cgrsss, not only to identically the saiw ideal, buu the ideal 

t«as thought to ba progressive. And then under these ocmditions-there cannot be ^ny 

ready'Biade rules, any final rules, Gblllngiiood unfortunatrjy &es not elaborate 

that. Ho would pi’obably say that does not lead to a ^ 

have a concrete Ideal that is superior to any known alterative. So 

the (ssanmle of monogarty, Th“«m®g> , in the nineteenth and oar^ twanUeth 

wo-iid say there can be reansRents of monogamy, perfect equality of “»« sexes 

vrithin marriage, much greater freedom of dissolution of marriage and what hot. 

But. monagapiy retains tdie suoeriority to polygamy, polyandry, »d so ot,.. » 

lo temptation in this direction, iherefore since we do not know any i^al ttot is 
superior to that which we have or cherish we can identify ourselves wholeheMtedj^ 
with that ideal,. In the light of that ides! belonging to our world, we «>rrect tto 
ready riade as iiie situation requires it, Igt we know that a higher ideal than 

ours is oossib?-®. Now tMs of course Is of such a generality that we cannot corns to 
the Iherefore we have to take the coao^te escam^le and that 1* 

Senioeraiirii', So we have sometiiing of which we all know somethinf'. “My attitude towards 
politics” has always been what in Ei^l^ad has always been called democratic Md on 
the contin^it liberal. I regarded n^fsalf as a unit in a political system where eve^ 
uitieen possesses.,.the duty of voting for a r^giresantative to parliament, I thought 
that thp govemmentof iijy country owing to the wider franchise, the free press, 
and the universally recognized right of free speech was such as to make It impossible 
that mv considerable section should be oppressed by governiaent action, or that their 
gmevanoes should be hs^ed up, even if a remedy for fern could not ho foundggjjJo, 
thought that the democratic system was not only a form of government, but ® . “ 

political experience coextensive with a nation and I tliought that no authoritarian 
government, however strong, could be so strong as one which rested on a politically 
educated public opinion, Ihese are thought very great merits, greater «ian ttose or 
any other political system yet devised and worth defending at all costs against 
people who wtoh. to hoodwink the sy^em and enforce ucop^it aready made policies 
dcsvissd by some irrespondible cabal untruthfully accused^of being clum^ and in* 
efficient. Of course that requires oert'iin conditions to be fulflUed, So long as 
the individual x-oters do their polltioaj^duty by keeping themselVes adeqr^tely 

infomed on public questions and voting according with their judg S 

as to >^iareg on sny given occasion, the good of the nation as a ■sdiole was to be 
siiught, there was little danger that they or their repifesentatives,, .would be 
insufficiently infomed or Insuffirisntly endowed with public spirit to do their 
work,,»e 


The T^ole system would break down if a majority of the felectorate^;>\xLd become 
either ill-informed on nublio questions or corrupt in their attitudes towards thexo 
By this I mean capable of adopting towards them a policy 

directed not to the good of the nat- on of the whole but to the good of their own 
class or section or of thenselves. But then a change occurredo The twwspapere of 
the ’ifiotorian Age made it their first business to give their readers full and 
accurate information about matters.of concern.' 'ihen came the Daily 

the first Eh^ish newspaper for whie^efts had loitits olii me^ng of fact^rliich 
the reader ought to know’ if he wants to vote intelligentlj^ and acquired the new 
mearilng of fact or fiction which it mipht amuse him to read. And the second 
great event was lord George's demagoguery.... 


Qiange of Tape.o.^ome people wertT^ ™ interested in their aggrandisement 
than the common good, but wise and good men always recognize that^ He are then 
not aonfrontod with radically different )rdblems in different epo^, but with the 
aams problems dlfferent3.y solved with a view to the difference of the circumstances. 
I’o refer in the general way in whidr Collingwood does to Ihe Greek polls is not 
illuminatingj, but we have to spell it out in precise terms. And it would mean the 
peli.s, as Plato and Aristotle understood it, is the solution of the problant 
strong goveiTsnient plus freedfflupin one set of conditions and the modem demodratio 
state is the solution of the problemt strcHig govemmait and freedom, in another set 
of conditions. And we have to identify the difference of these crieumstances. Very 
briefly, scarcity on the one hand, andolenty on Idse other. Scarcity, there is not 
enough leisure for all in a sodsty of scarcity—anyone who has ever lived in a back- 
wsf^'country, for example in the country In-hich I was broiight up I could see thit... 
for the poor neonle it was a great sacrifice to send their children to school until 
they ware fourteen, a great sacrifioeo If they would have had their owl will they 
would never have gone to school. They needed them. An^^that applies of course 
ini'iriitely more to the poorer mankind of former ages, l^arcity ' when there Is 
not enough to go around for all to acquire education, in the significant sense 
of the word. Eat no one in his sense would wish to be governed by uneducated people. 
And therefore the rule of the educated, which alvayk people that had some means, ^ 
was n’t the vjicked wish of danned reactionaid.oS;p but was a dictate of sanity^ gi\*en 
these conditions. In the .moment it hocoraes possible to have something which we call, 
with a somewhat misleading term, universal education, on the basis of Plenty, 
the situation is different and the demands, the oonofete demands of justice, differ*, 
the irinciples have not been affected. This has ultimately something to do i-;ith the 
fact that in former times, let me s-ieak of Greece where it is perfloularly dear to 
see, the notior. prevails that there are very definite limits to human power, so 
much so that man can never abolish or significantly reduce scarcity. In nffldem times 
man has a higher notion of what he can do in regard to nature, in regard to the 
eor^uest of nature, the abolition of scarcity beccwies increasingly possible, itiat 
is an important correction we have to make in Collingwood precisely on the ^sis of 
his analysis^ there are permanent standards, but we can also see that permanent 
standards might lead to very different practical conclusions if the circumstance is 
radically dl.fferont„ 


Wow let me turn to this questions the best political system yet devised. 

That raeansj,lf it means anything, that a better political system may be devised, aJd-S 
cannot mean sudi little things as the still lower voting age, perhaps proporbitmal 
representation all over the globe, con^lete abolition of discrimination, and so on, 
because these are only further consequences of the same democratic ideal. All these 
changes do not amount to a fundamental change. Even socialism might not necessarily 
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be a fundaraental change, A better )olitieaI— 5 y 5 ta«>-meaning in this cont^,only 
one thing--a non^eraocssrtic system, oc^Another systaa different ^ democracy 
SntJSStory to democracy. Mow, I would argue as follows: either democracy is the 
best pSiti2l system, on the basis of Collingirood* a pzlnd-oles, then there is the 
end of radical changes, There ii»y be only so to speak an 

while the id-.al itself does no longer change. Or democracy is not the best politic 1 
Gvstem aid then it means adoubt of democracgr* an uneasiness regardint' demo^acy, _ 
jSiS "vdthSS »y. Md th,t to. to. s., 

shoT-m by what he says about the decay of the press and the eme^e^e of ^ffe^nt 
kinds of demagogues. Now let us see in concrete terms, and not_ abstractly, what this 
means-=non-democratio. It could only mean on the basis of a philosophy , 

as Gollingt.'ood has, trans-demooratiosraeaning not going back to an earlier stage ci 
social organization, but beyond democracy. And the^are exactly two of 
Collingwood's time and in our time. The one is called communism and th. other is 
called fascism, Collinp-iood has a slightly greater s^pathy for c^mun^ 
fascism^ but that is irrelevant as far as our argument goes^ I mnk. But, l^^er 
this may be, let us look at these teo alttmatives-=hQW they understand ft^selveo, 
Gamnunism of cours-, as you know from Stalin and other m^,_also has ^tj® 
end of allfundamental changes. Not now, that's only socially Mw, ““ 

orosofct of a ^nal oeriod of universal communism as the final thii^ is ab.,olu^^ 
jssentiil to communism. Similarly in fascism there is a corresponding, tnough less 
clearIv pronoimced, notion of a prospect of .an end of radical changes, Vftnt l ra 
at is this: it is in 5 )ossible, once one accepts the modem premise, 

tcriiv*e without a prospect of the end of radical change, Oollingira^ h^ accn^ed 
the r alist, that is more or less th® same as we know now by logical positi\'isra, . 

of having paved the way for fascisis by their complete corrosion of all ' principles, 

I think he was absolutely right. But the trouble is that Qollingwood, by his 
historicism, paves the way^+fb^w-SSS 

of fascism. In other words^^an^Ssfinguish between beasoliness and nobility. But 
tliat is not the ooint,. But there is re ally no dfflsocratic comdlaaent possible on 
this basis, it seems to me. Either an end of radical changes, me ning changes regarding 
the ideal itself, or there is a pros}ject of an end of radical change. In a word, 
historicism is necessarily eschatological because the term coming from theology'*” 
eschatoloQT means the speech about the last things, the last stage, judgnent day 
or whatever it might be, the end of days, Historicism necessarily has this impli¬ 
cation, 1 repeat: the thought that all thought is historical, which means that all 
thought belongs to a specific, ccMnprshensivs view, is itself historical, I mean, 

I hate these symbols which really don't explain, this simple thought ole^s 
all thought is histortcal, that includes this thought itself. And the more intelligent 
historicist would already admit that , All thought is historical and that means 
the historicism itself belongs to the final, comprehensive view. Or, in other 
TKords, realization of the variety of id8ais-®Eof the historical variety of ideals— 
if it understands itself suoolies the final ideal, or the end of variabx3m.ty, 

Coilin<-.-^cod gotintc difficulties because he did not have the courage to say that 
mcdem'literal democracy is the best 

examole, did, not hesitate to say that aristocracy is the 
iind Collinc^sood thought he was more sophisticated ■*^ban Arxstotle, let t 
still be tKis difference, of wliieh 1 will speak, and this deference 
exolains ColliEEWood's hesitations Aristotle’s politic^ philosophy, 
any other ore^odem thinker, stands an entirely different 

than any present-day, typically modem, politically tS - 

that. I take Aristotle rs.ally only because in a way he is 

sense that he is the classic...There is no book in existence as Aristotle s Politics 
as 1 don't have to explain to you because it is the official optoxon 
department. And as you can see from the announcement, I fhlly s. are. 
easily elaborate that. Now how does Aristotle conceive of the ra...ation oi 



philosoohy of politics to histoiy? Very simplyo Reasonable action necessarily 
requires knowledge of the ciTCumstances, necessarily* Otherwise you are a fool.. 
Siiffioient knowledge of the circumstances may roquire knowledge of the causes of 
the circumstances and therefore what they now call a historical analysis. A 
simole example is that given by Edimind buries in one of his Americas speeches* 

he says he wants to proceed historically and he means this very simple thought^ 

the British had come into a mess. Burke wanted to show a way out of the mess and 
therefore he says we must first look at how we cams into that mess in order to 
find a way out of it. That is ccxnmon sense^ reasonable. That is the political 
use of history in the Aristotelian and cemmon sensfecal sense of the term, to 

take another example: laws which have ceased to make sense. Now it is stupid to 

say they were such old fools in former times and made such foolish laws because in 
■nany cases these laws proved to be eminently reasonable at the time when they werti 
established and only the circumstances have changed so radically that itwould be 
foolish not to antiauate them, to let us take another example nearer to my 
fj.eld! there was a notion abroad, cr it was abroad, that ttere is such a thii® as 
the absolute right of uropeirty and this view always referred to the authority of 
Locke who was the prophet of that right according to once common opinion. But then 
let us look at the authority because the uresent day discussion, about ninetten 
thirty or so, people deferred to John Locke naturally. bj^Loclra then assert an 
absolute right of ,property? And we can easily see, no he did Mt, because what 
Looks meant was that the greatest possible freedom of acquisition is the condition 
of expanding wealth and comfort. In other words the right of property is conditioned 
on its being the condition of expanding wealth and comfort. This reflection is 
perfectly unobjectionable, evidently meaningful, people deferred to a certain 
authority with a view to a certain kind of policy. One naturally looks into tlat 
authsrity. There is no preblera here. This is what history meant in the Atistotslii.A 
tradition, tou make inquiries into the past, of institutions, of thouglits, of 
measures, what have you. If there is a need for it, if it is evidently so that you 
cannot clarify the situation without going into the causes or the origins of the 
situation, but the interesting point is this, Allthese are specific cases, maybe 
imoortant casjs. but here in Coliingwood and other contempararies we have a 
fundamentally different attitude to what histoiy is as a whole. Today it is 
assumed that historical studies are not needed only here and there. But we believe, 
and perhaps we are not without good reason, that it is impossible to diagnoseour 
situation without historical studjras. And that is really a novel thing. For 
examole, can you imagine what kind of histortoal studies acccanpanied, say the 
Peloopensians *ter, oi* the Punic War, certainly not historical studies in the way 
that we mean them, NaturallyiOeople had to know a bit about the past of themselves 
and their enemies. But tha1^ old experienced TOn or the meraoiies of old ex¬ 
perienced men contained. The notion of a systematic study of the past as a pre- 
requi.site for and adequate understanding of th® situation is a vary recent thingy- 
nineteenth century but not earlier. Ncfw let iis see why that is so, I think the 
consec;\iencs, conclusion, which CollingvJood and his contemporaries draw is correct. 

But it needs clarification. Let us look at Coliingwood’s remark on the emergence 
of demagogues in modern democracy, and the decay of t'^e public spiidlt, the decay 
of a certain severity of manners contrasted- with a time when someone who had some 
understanding of these things saia "The principle of democracy is virtue." Today 
the term virtue is almost taboo in such discussions. So it seems th^the bett 
politicalsystem is acccaapanied by perils of its own, iVe try to diagnose these 
Wils by msasuri^ our society agiinst its contemporary ideal, We hear in every 
Fourth of July Speech what democracy should be. We measure the reality against 
it. Thera is no history. Yet there is this difficulty that we all know: the 
ideal, the promise, tie aspiration, thgjdrcam, are not exactly contemporary with 
present-day democratic society, Tjiat so can very easily be shown beeSMse 



there was a eartaln mocant ..<> aaybe It was 1506, lAea people bacaa» suddenly 
aware of the differeKOO between the premtse and the ideal on the one hand, and 
the reality on the other. If my informtlon Is oorrect, that was the situation in 
which Graham ’dallis emerged and this led to this kind of hard-boiled political 
soienoe and with ’Jihieh we are familiar. In other words, to the abandoraaent of 
all claims for democracy, 'ia just describe it, which of course is only escapism. 
So therefore if the promise antedates in a way the fulfiltoant; we cannot under¬ 
stand the promise if we do not return to the past. And that of course is dona 
everywhere. For which reason people read in the college hare, Ute People giall 
Judge. with the classic statements that all stem from the past -- the Declaration 
of Independence, the Gettysburg address, and so on and sc on. Then we find 
something called "Jeffersonian Democracy," and what is that? It's a rural 
democracy. And v;e are led to another great expounder of democracy in the 
nineteenth century, an unforgettable man, Tocquavllle, and his notion of salf- 
govtimmsnt, of decentralisation, as the condition of a healthy and virile 
democracy^ going together with the notion that the national government should bo 
relatively weak. In a word, democracy emerged, the promise came out, in a 
society of a diffarent time, a society which was smaller and simpler. Still 
mors preelBely, a society which was in accordance with man's natural capacity. 

There is a strange contemporaneity between Jefferson, Toc^'ACville, Rousseau, 
Ariatoile and Plato as regards this point* their notltaa of the conditions for 
a good sooiatj'. The condition of a good sooiety is that the society is scanebow 
in accordance v,'tth the nature of isin, with man's maoroscropic capacities of know¬ 
ledge, if I may say so, Ue still use this when we speak of ancnymlty and the 
dangers of big cities and all this kind of thing, lie all have some such model 
in mind. This v?as really that model notion, wholly independent now of the 
question of what the right kind of government is, but that there are certain 
limitfs to a sooiety in which men can still be fellows in an affective way. 

And that ims devsloped by Plato and Aristotle, theoretically, but not only by 
them. It was restored in modern iirjas by quite a few writers in-betwean. 
bvrt let r;E net? see. If we want to understand the ideal of dsncoracy as it 
was originally understood we have to make historical studies. And at the end 
ws reach conathing like Aristotle, But what about Aristotle himself? Was 
A.riototle compollsd to engage in historical studies to uruierstand the promise 
of what he regarded as the good society? Or waa it only stupidity or primitivity 
which prevoataa him from thinking of historical studies? Ko, Aristotle did not 
go bjjk to history for the very simple reason that he lived in a society of this 
kind, in a sooiety of this kind which he regarded as very imparfect, namely the 
decayed polls of Athens or so. The principle of modem democracy, and the same 
applies to all othsr modem regiinea, is essentially a modification of the polls 
and can only be understood as such. We modem men certainly need history in 
order to understand our society. All modem concepts are essentially derivative 
concepts. We n>?sd history. That is the strong point of Collingwood's books. 

But Oollingwood draws from this the conclusion that we are wiser than the past 
books, and that conclusion is not ifarranted. Historical understanding does not 
in itself, and not prove a progress of thought. Historical under¬ 

standing may very well serve the function that we should ascend to a level of hunan 
understanding which was more natural, in more'simple societies, namely, in the past 
I would suggest that what I indicated here se *ms to me to be a historical under¬ 
standing of historlcism — to give tit for tat, is that the proper expression? -- 
'Well, surely, historlcism must be tjnderatood historically. 'We can easily see 
from the peculiar predicament of modern mn and the peculiar situation of modem 
man why we r^ea history but no further conclusion can be drewai from this. Che 
pan also stats this point more simply in the following way, turning back to the 
definition of political jhilosophy which I presented at the beginning of the. 
course. Tolltical philoso|diy, I said, is the attattpi to replaas opinions re¬ 
garding the political fuadamsntals by knostledge regarding thaa. How does it 
work in praoties? lou cannot possibly trc«i8S@iid your opinions if you do not 
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iinow your opinions<> The first thin 3 to do, therefore. Is to state then. But 
If you malrs the attempt to state your opinions, you will see that it is infinitely 
more difficult than the positivist thizfrs, who believes that men state their 
values by simply saying, “I believe in freedom," If you want to state your 
opinions in a sericua way, you will see that It is very difficult. But the 
difficulty is mere precisely thiss our opinions are not simply our opinions. 

They are, to a considerable extent, to the greatest extent, a heritage, 'dhat 
we have the nerve to call our opinions are pieces, some pieoos of what were 
ones consistent and coherent reports. We have to go bac;. to their origins, to 
the time v/hen sor-ie great thini;cr or thinirers thought these thoughts for the 
first time, to understand our opinions. So the clarification of our opinions, 
v/hich is absolutely necessary, insensibly changes into historical study. I 
always regarded this as a convincing truth of historician —• and the one %rtiicfa 
I Irnisw in ny bones, as it were — that ^ so, whenever one tries to ask you 
that, othsniTise one is superficial, that*s true. But the question is, is this 
necessarily so? Some historical information suffices to show that It is not 
always. I gave one simple example, false a medieval political thinker studying 
Arlatotl|. Waa it an historical study? No, no, no, '.4iy not? Because Aristotle 
was a coriemporary, I mean, that he lived some hundreds of years ago is uninterest¬ 
ing, The thought was contemporary. Now he was not alvxays right, naturally, but 
just, as for a mathematician, other aiathenaticians are contemporaries with 
others i-rhen they wrote. To the rffidieval nan, Aristotle was a contemporary and 
therefore the study of Aristotle was ■— just as today we can take a mathematical 
tastbook for say, algebra ... If there were such an absolute textbook, which in 
cur time is probably not the case. But in the Middle Ages It was absolute. So 
in other words the difference is thisi our authorities are not contemporary 
with uso They are really nineteenth, eighteenth century, and so on. How ccaae? 
Ansrfsrt basauss of the belief in progress. They laid the foundations, yea, 
they were grotst men. But than ws build on it and we don't need then anymore, 
hs jive on a higher le%'el, you see, and therefore the idea of progress moans, 
of Goures, that latar tan are not contemporaries with those who laid the 
feandations. And therefore if we want if we become a little bit inaeoure 
in this more tnan iinplrs State Building, so high, and therefore wo have to go 
down to the foundation, and look, there they are safe. That la the only 
raspsctabla meaning, it seems to me, of history of ideas, of history of thought. 
It's really a deadly serious business, and not just the fun of gatt'-ng some 
out"of“the“v;ay wisdom. 

.^uestlaii (mostly Inaudible). Oan't you proceed on the aaeumption that 
Ariatotle might be right? Oan't you just drop (the historical aspect)? 

Answer: I would say this. 1 have given that aoias thoughtj I don't 
believe it can aver bs as simple as that. I think no thinker (of the past), 
whoever he may be, solves our problems, let ua assums that there was a 
thinker X who had established in a way that will bo always right the funda¬ 
mental gr^nclplesa He doesn't show you how they apply to ua, and I eun 
speaking now only of the problems of social and economic and political 
thought, but also of course there are the problems -- the theoretical prob¬ 
lems —” created by modern science, 'Je have to do some thinking of our own 
under all conditions, ,,, But the very beginning, the very beginning, X 
would say, is to remind ourselves of the fact that we are living on foun¬ 
dations wh;-.ah we do ncii know, really, Qf courseia a textual way we know, 
overj'one knows, the names of Newton and Descartes, and the other great names. 

But that of course does not siaan really to know that, and, of course, political 
philosophy is the sane. But that is absolutely unsettled, (’ihat some people 
suggest ...): forget about the foundations — we just deflns a term in an im- 
ambiguous way -- political power means that, or authority means that — you 
might have read a book by I&sswell and haplan in \diicb they do that, Ciese 
people say we can forget about all fundamental problems, we only have to use 
unambiguous terms — as if these terms did not contain concealed within them- 
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BsiYsa this treiBsndous intellectual world molded by many generationo, and which 
they think they can just use without really haring made their own by such a stwiy. 
So if I my smimarlze this part of the argument, there is not the slightest doubt 
that, first of all, political history is an infinitely more Important preliminary 
study for the understanding of political situations than psychology is, and, more 
Immsdiately relevant to us, it is absolutely Indispensable frcaa every point of 
view that we study the origins, the intellectual origins of our thought, and as 
carefully as possible if we are conscientious and have the time. In addition# But 
that does In no way (imply?) the issue raised by bistorloism, namely, that all 
ideals cr all principles are necessarily variable. Ch the contrary, 1 have tried 
to shew that the notion of always varlabls standards, as the hlstoriclst under¬ 
stands them, leads to impossible consetjuences, that historiclsm must become 
aschatologlcal in order to become defensible. 

Next time I will discuss briefly, and by that I will conclude my discussion 
cjf Ocllingwoodp what ... can we say about historical understanding in the narrow 
ssnee. After ail, if it is true that wo must engage in historical studies the 
qusetion arises how can one conduct historical studies properly on the 
basis of historiciam. 


February 6 , 1956 Lccturcs OR Historicism 5 

I should lika to discuss now a seemingly more elementary and limited sul 

.iectp and that la the problem of historical understanding with which everyone, 
during any kind of historical work, is confronted. How I take the word, his¬ 
torical understanding, in a wide sense, but in a legitimately large sense, any 
undarstanding of the thin!.ing of other people. But first let us take the 
quastlon as stated by Colllngwood. He contends that our way, our kind of 
historical understanding ie superior to that which was available in the past. 

For, as ho puts it, soisntifle history, a thing which emerged only in the 
seoend half of tVie nineteenth oentury,ls superior to all other types of his¬ 
tory. We are in a batter position to understand the thought of the past than 
earlier generations have been. How why is this issue important? Itey is it 
impertant to understand the thought of the past as thought of the past? 
tou aae, for sxampls, I may read Aristotle and try to understand him, and it 
is a mere accident to me that he is a thinker of the past. Historical uader- 
atanding, in the more precise sense, maans to understand the thought of the 
past as thought of the past. How Oolllngwood argues as followst we have our 
problems. For example, and it is a little bit more than an example, the great 
increase in huiaan power due to technology, an increase in power not accompanied 
by an Increase in wisdom. That's what we are confronted v;ith. This problem 
arises out of earlier solutions, or answers. In our oase, the solution was 
that natural seianoe in the modem sense was possible. This solution, or 
answer, was an answer to earlier problems and that goes on and on in the past. 

To understand our problem we have to understand its genssis, and that means we 
have to understand earlier thought — as it reall? bas been. That's a famous 
phrase of Ranke's, the German historian, "nie task of the historian is that he 
has to understand the past as it really has been, ineontradistinction to mythical 
notion, mere popular guesses, and so on. Historical toowlsdge means, then, 
self-knowledge. V.'e understand ourselves by understanding the genesis of our 
problems. How the result of such an understanding of the past as It really 
has besn would be, to take an example of Colllngwood's, that Plato's Rapublic 
represents an ideal of the Greeks. That is scientific understanding because, 
primarily, people would say, well, that is just a utopia of a best social order 
as Plato imagined it, or maybe soma people would say it vjas the true notion. 

But scientific history tells us, no, that is just an exposition of the ideal 
of the Greeks, and that is important to know — important to know If wa want 
to understand ourselves properly. 1 would like to illustrate this by an 


exaEpls, which is a bit elcser down to earth, hut fundamentally the eana. Tom 
all reinaaber the French Revolution — or for that natter the American Revolution. 
How did the authors cf the Federalist Papers sign do you renember that! 
Publius. Kow that’s the wrong name. So in the eighteenth century, even in 
tho United States — by the way the many Roman and Greek place names in up- 
abate Nevj York and so on are also very Interesting •— but more visibly, per¬ 
haps, in France, the French Revolution, resjtoratlon of antiquity, of ancient 
citizenship, to abolish the spirit of the bjourgsoia — that did not yot quite 
Esean what it raaans in l-iirxism — but also, jsubject of the modern monarch, and 
to become again eitoyan, citizen, elves, politea . In other words. In this 
important period of destarn history, the atjtempt was schde to return to sosns- 
thing, and to restore something, namely, the spirit of the ancient republics. 

And there certain difficulties arose, into Which I do not have to go. I am 
only concerned with the theoretical problems. So in the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century a vary wise, very thoughtfulj, rather conservative man, called 
Fustel de C'oulanges (a Frenchman) wrote a bbck called. The Ancient City , and 
by the way, every one of you should really have read that book. It is one 
of the most beautiful books written in the nineteenth century and among his¬ 
torical books it certainly belongs to the top five, however you might pick 
them. And, now, this was a historical book' about the anoient city. No later 
book on the ancient city can compare with that, even if these later books are 
more correct and Informative on secondary matters. So this Is a purely his¬ 
torical work. But an historical book with an eminently political massage, to 
show that it is impossible to restore the ancient oity in the western world, 
because, Pustsl ds Ooulanges contended, the ancient city rested on pagan re¬ 
ligion essentially , and hs showed how the institutions of Greece as well as 
of Roms, ths distinctions between Patricians and Plebians in Ronva, all the 
fights bgtween Patricians and Plebians, and sc on and so on, can only be laider- 
stood as part of a religious struggle on this pagan basis. And therefoire, for 
this reasons every thought of restoring ancient Institutions is maaninglesB. 

.-Xii. Fustel de Goulangas v.Tote this book because this dream of restoring an- 
ciont republicanism still played a very great part in Jiurope around the middle 
of the nineteenth century. In other words, what is the political meaning of 
3uoh an historical study, then! The liberation from earlier not.lons and as¬ 
pirations —• the truth that these earlier notions and aspirations cannot possibly 
have a meaning for us anymore. That is the implication of this kind of study. 

Cur thoughts are always partly belonging to periods which have long passed and 
tharefore prevent ths clear and adequate grasp of the situation at hand. The 
alleged proof that Plato’s Republic stands and falls by the GreeV; polls and 
becomes fundamentally meaningless beyond that would of course bo a liberation 
from the Influsncs of that book — not because it Is wicked or Fascist, but 
because it belongs to a completely different period of manliind. This is the 
general way in which Oolllng'wood understands the slgnifioanoe of historical 
studies; Kow we have to raise this questions what is It that enables us 
modern scientific historians to understand ths thought of the past as it 
really has been! Cr in other words, what is the essence of scientific 
history!, V.'e have seen last time two elements are crucial. First, the pri¬ 
macy of ths question. The historian begins with a question of his own. And 
secondly, history means In all oases history of thought, and to understand 
thought nraans to reenact it and therewith to criticize it. These two notions, 
the primacy of the question and understanding means criticism, explain the 
crucial thing, namely that the scientific historian is sovereign, deter- 
mines which question is to be raised and he is fundamentally the judge. 

There is no question of a receptivity, of a fundamentally recep¬ 

tive attitude on ths part of the historian. Now let us consider that, and 
especially the primacy of the questicxi. The question, it is said, in all 
hletorical studies, originates in us. It Is our question. A present question 
oompells us to engage In historical studies. For example, take a branch of 



studies called econoinlo history. \fny do poopla study eocncmlc historyt lhat field 
of studies didn't exist, say, a hundred years ago* Why do they do It? Because we 
know froBi our own society the insportanee of the so-called eoontaaio factor, and wo 
want to sea how this factor was operative in earlier societies. We don't find 
books on econoEios, so to speak, in earlier tintas — I laay exaggerate a tiny bit, 
but It's only a small exaggeration. We have to address to the writers the ques¬ 
tion which they never i-alsed. We take the Initiative. Cr taiae another example 
emphasized by Collingwood, studies about population figures* Population figures 
In earlier writers, Oolllngwood contends, probably rightly, are very unreliable. 
People simply said, there wera thousands and thousands of people. That's not 
counting. And ws have to do sons vary boring work ~ but we get really exact 
figures, bacauss scmetinffis they did count,- so and so many households In a 
village, and a nan had so and so many children, and then we mke a statistical 
average and figure out how many people lived in that village, and then you 
figure out on the basis of soma other things how many villages existed at that 
time, say in nssdteval Prance, and than you get a probable population figure. 

In this way Oolling’rfood himself says ha figured out that the population of 
iionan Britain 'was half a million, and regarding the population of Romn Gaul 
there were estimates based on the old writers, between five millions and 
thirty millions. You see, if you want really to know the population of 
Hoaa.n Gs.ul it seems you have to do soave work of your own. So there are 
quits a few questions which have never been raised by former historians, 
and where the v;hole initiative, the whole set-up obviously depends on the 
modern historian, not on the source. 1st us look a little more closely. 

Our question la the beginning, because our question leads to the selection 
of our these, to the omseious selection of the thea»j for if we do not 
consciously select our theme we act thoughtlessly, in a way not befitting 
scientific man.-. By I'lhich I do not jaean to say that a student might not 
corns to a professor and say, please give ms a theme or subject — that is 
another .mttor. That is still a sign fnat he Is very much a yoiang student. 

one snoula fin-ally arrive at the stage where one can choose freely an d 
corisldsrataly a reasonable subject. 3o cur question determines the salsetion 
of the thsna. Therefore wa are the ones who address questions of our own 
to old authors. So, for example, when we raise the question, what does this 
ctaterG-ont Esan, we mean primarily, what does this statement vean in the light 
of our question, '.is do not merely .mean, what did the author itssan by it. 

For sxan.pis, say it v/as a state.ment about population figures. Hie author 
wasn't oonceraed with the population figure — he just mentioned it in 
passing, ile was eonoerned with something else, ' but in 

passing he awntJ.ons the figure. It was a question where the author, perhaps, 
didn't pay any attsatlon as to the exact pofulatlon figure of that city, 

1 think I must read to you a fsw remarks by Oolllngwood, so you will see 
how this works in actual practice, and these points are really vsrj helpful 
for understanding the problem of history. I have read already something 
concerning this question last time, so I will read only one passage now. 

'*As natural solenea finds its proper method, when the scientist, In 
Bacon!s metaphor, puts nature to the question, tortures her by experiments, 
in order to,wring from her answers to his own questions, so history finds 
its proper method when the historian p'ute his authorities In the 'witness 
box and by orcss-questioning extorts from them information which In their 
original statements they had withheld, either because they did not wish 
to give it, cr because they did not possess it. Thus a eo.mmander's dis¬ 
patches may claim a victory. The historian, reading them in a eritloal 
spirit, w5.il ask, if It was a victory, why was it not followed up in this 
or tha.t way c.nd may thus convict the writer of concealing the timth, or by 
using the sane method he may convict of ignorance a less critical predeoesror 
who has accepted the version of the battle given him by the same dispatches. 

The historian's auton^y-is here manifested in its extremest form, because 



it is here evident that sonahcw, in virtue of hie activity as an historian, 
he has it in his power to reject something explicitly told him by his authori¬ 
ties and to substitute something else. If that is possible, the criterion of 
historical truth cannot be the fact that a statement was made by an authority. 

It is the truthfulness and information of the so-called authority that are In 
question. And this question the historian has to answer for himself on hie own 
authority. Sven if he aeeepto what his authorities tell him, therefore, he 
accepts It not on their authority, but on his own, not because they say it, 
but because it satisfies his criterion of historical truth.® 

So we raise then this question, what did the author mean by it, say 
Thucydides by a remark about a battle or a siege. But we do not mean by 
that merely what did Thucydides nsan by it, but what fact can we laam fran 
that statement, which fact Thucydides did not even notice, perhaps. That is 
perfectly possible and legitimate. But of course the ease of econcmlc his¬ 
tory and such branches is entirely different frcmi the history of thought 
proper because people were interested — writers were interested in thought 
proper, whereas they v?ere not Interested in sconomlos. And therefore that is 
the case which is of greatest interest to us. Now let us look at how this 
works in the field of history of thought proper. 1, the modern historian 
hava a quostion of my cwn, and prcaapted by this question I turn to an old 
author. Again an example, I am concerned by this problem of modern tech¬ 
nology, of the Inereasa in human power brought about by modern science, and 
tho lacking development of human wisdom. I naturally turn, if I have some 
lafornation, to Francis Bacon, because Francis Bacon was the hero of such a 
davalopment and see hovr did Bacon, who wanted such a tremendous technological 
development, conceive of the relation of what we new call science to human 
wisdom. Or take another example, 'ie have today this problem of relativism, 
and in all these dieeuesioas one nans turns up invariably, Tliat is the name 
of J,3avld Hume. Naturally since Ihme Is a kind of authority here we are eons- 
psllad to imi-astigate Hunlan thought and see what does ^ say about moral 
principles. Has jkivid Iltuae a relativist, and so on. So v?e turn then to an 
old author instigated primarily by our question. Helativlsm was not a ques¬ 
tion of the eighteenth century. The disproportion of wisdom and power in 
the way in v/hlch ws have it before us was not a problem of Bacon. Cur prob¬ 
lem; but we turn to an old author to holp us clarify our problem. That means, 
cf course, we address this question to the author. Vihat question did, say. 

Bacon try to solve? N«-j I raise this question, contrary to v/hat Oollingwood 
Bays about the independence of the historian in regard to the authorities. 

Am. 1 not entirely dapsadeat, in order to answer the question, what did Bacon 
rasan, on what Bacon explicitly says? Am I not entirsly dependent on authori¬ 
ties? Must I not raise the question, what does this statement of Bacon mean, 
in the eense, what did Bacon mean by it? CT is there a problem? Now there ara 
at least two strata of the problem. Oie la fairly simple, and that has been 
stated very beautifully I think by Oollingwood. The exanqile which he takes is 
from political history, but that does not affect the situation very much. 

Julius Gaosar, v;e are told, invaded Britain in two successive years. Shat 
did he do it for? The question is hardly aver asked by historians, and 1 
can remember none that has tried to answer it scientifically, that is, by 
maans of evidence. Tnere la, of course, no evidence to speak of, except 
that contained in Caesar's ovfn narrative. There ho never says what 

he Dsant to affect by his invasions of Britain. It is the fact cf his silence 
that constitutes our chief evidence as to what his Intention was. Whatever he 
wanted to bring about, his intention was one which he decided to conceal from 
his readers^ In the light of a general acquaintance with the Oomnwntary, 

Caesar's narrative, the llkliest explanation of his eoneealmont was, that 
whatsver his purpose had been he had failed to achieve It. 1 then c<Bapared 
the strength of hia expeditionary force with that of the armies sent over by 
Claudius nearly a century later, and this settled it. Oaesaf must have intended 
no mere punitive expedition, or demonstration of force, but the complete conquest 



of the oouiitry» People vfho do not understand historical thinking will say, it 
is useless to raise the question, because if your only informtlon cosaes fraa 
Caesar, and Oassar has not told you his plans, you cannot possibly know what 
they were. These are the people, who if they net you cMi Saturday afternoon 
with a fishing rod, creel and camp stool, vralking tcswards the river, would 
aak, '■'Going fishing?" And 1 suppose, If they were serving on a jury 
and soaocns was tried for attaapSted murder because he had put arsenic in his 
wife’s tea on Mraiday and cyanide of potassium in her coffee cn Tuesday and co 
Wednesday broke her spectacles with a revolver bullet and knocked a piece out of 
her ... cn Thursday and now pleaded not guilty, they would press for his 
acquittal, because as he nevsr admitted that he meant to murder her, there 
could be ric evidence that he did mean to." 

iiow that is a very nice argument, and I must say, I fully agree with that, 
but only one little point} of course I know Caesar much less than Collingwood 
must have dona "" I look at the passage in the Oonanentary and I think — I have 
the feeling the-t Caesar says why he invaded Britain, namely because the Britons 
had helped the Gauls in the previous war with the Gauls, and ha wanted to gat 
rid of the nuisance staraiing from Britain, and that I would regard as 

an explicit etatemant of Caesar’s. But maybe I misunderstood something in t^sar. 
But hosv-ever this may ba, svan in such a case, of course there la one thing, surely, 
the explicit evidenos. To regard only explicit evidence as reliable mseuia to com- 
ffiit this folly which Collingwood so nicely describes. But, of course, all 
reasonable guesses and probabilities of the highest order which you can have 
are necesearily arrived at on the basis of what the author explicitly says. 

If you do not begin with a careful consideration of v;hat ha explicitly says 
evarything else la just impoaslble. So while we cannot possibly bs limited 
by what on author explicitly says, because he really might wish to conceal 
thing, if txot from us, if not from everyone, at least from some readers, 

W6 jmst begin with that, .-/e must begin, I also could put it this way, with the 
question, in the case of a theoretical writer, philosopher, or howe'i’er you 
might call him, what was the question v/hleh he raised, v#hieh he explicitly 
raised. Kara Collingi'Jood again has a very strange notion. He says we only 
kncjw vihat 'che problem was by arguing back from the solution meaning we 

have never any eviisnee as to what the problem v.'as from the author’s own 
mouth; we only can infer the problem from the solution. And then he goes 
on 1 vjill give you this example;. 

"If anyone chooses to deny this, I will not try to convince him. Svoryme 
v/’hc has learned to thin!: historically Ixiows it already. (Strauss* I don't.) 

And no amount of argument could tesLch it to a person who has not learned to 
think historically. How can we, discover what the tactical problem was that 
Kelson set himself at Trafalgar!? Only by studying the tactics that he pursued 
in the battle, '.te argue bao!: from the solution to the problem, bihat else 
could we do? Even if we had the original typescript of the coded order issued 
by wireless two hours before the battle began, this would not tell us that he 
had not changed his mind at the lagt moment, extemporized a new plan frc»n the 
new facts about the situation and trusted his captains to understand what he 
was doing and to back him up." 

But,what would be the equivalent of that, in the ease of a philosopher, 
for example? Because after all the groat hurry in which an admiral or a 
general inust iral;8 changes, extamporlae a new solution, does not exist for 
a man who has sosie time ... iJhat can he possibly mean by that in the history 
of thought? -vall, he would argue as follows, I believe. An author might sot 
out to answer a certain problem which he identifies, but in trying to solve 
that problem he cornea into a greater depth than he had known In the beginning. 

And 80 in fact the problem which he tackles and which he solves is not the 
one which he set out to solve. Theoretically, that is possible, although I 
would assume that a laan of reasonable care would go over his book in which 
he presents that and see whether the initial formulation would not have to 



b8 rsstated on the basis of his findings. Do 70a sea the possibility that this 
could happen? Theoretically, it is of course possible. But even this cannot 
possibly be established if I do not know the initial question, the initial prob- 
less., that is to say, the explicit problem. 1 would therefore formulate the 
problem cf historical understanding in this stage as follcwst naturally we 
must start with our question; otherwise there is nothing which will open up 
to ue the historical phenomena. Guided by a question which animates us wo 
turn to an author. We choose this author rather than that. But then, from 
that moment on there has to be a rigorous subordination of our question to 
bis question, because we have to try to understand his question and his 
answar as he meant them. That is certainly not the last word. For example, 
if you take the example cf Bacon if we want to reach clarity about the 
problem of wisdom and science, and we turn to Bacon, because Bacon had glTen 
it much thought at the beginning of this period, our understanding of Bacon 
will be only^a part of our thinking processes and only this part can be called 
strictly spsaking historical. But with this part there is no qiMstion of 
what wo have to do. Here we have to listen to Bacon, and not to Interfere 
with that, and we have to see what is Bacon’s full message. If It Is of 
any importance to us to know what Bacon’s thought was, we have to get the 
v'hole story — from him. So, in other words, in this crucial part of the 
study, the historical part of the study, thsre cannot be any question of 
the sovereignty of the historian, but only of the submissiveness rather of 
tho historian. Sow when I say this, 1 make a distinction, which can be 
stated as follows* to try to understand a teaching, an author, a book, a 
newspaper article — let me call this interpretation. So that Interpreta¬ 
tion would mean the attempt to understand what an author consciously intends, 
it doesn’t have to be explicit — he may only have intimated It — but what 
the author himself meant, consciously meant. I«t us distinguish this from 
arltisism; namely, afterward, after we know what Bacon thought about it, 
after we have really understood It, then wo have to find out whether it la 
true. That Is a distinction which Cclllngwood diaeussee at some length. 

The one cuestlon is, say, what Plato thought. Another question is whether 
what Plato thought is true. This distinction, I think, is most familiar 
to all of us because it is just common sense and I don't believe I have to 
explain it any further. Every one of you who has read a newspaper article 
and discussed it later on with someone else knows the difference. V/hat did, 
say, './altar Lippmann say — that Is one question. Is it sound, true -~ 
another question. Obviously you cannot answer the question whether it Is 
sound or true before you taow what he meant. That seems to be really ele¬ 
mentary. But one can go one step further and then we come into deeper water, 
and say this. This distinction between the question of what Bacon taught 
or thought and whether what he thought Is true allows us to distinguish be¬ 
tween history of philosophy, which Is only interested in establishing what 
the old thinlrers thought, and philoscfihy, which is Interested in finding 
out whether it is true. Now Gollingwood rejects this distinction altogether. 

He finds the realists, of whom he has so much to say, confronted with this 
problem. According to this view, which he attacks, the history of philoso¬ 
phy was an inquiry which had nothing to do with the question vjhether, say, 
Plato’s theory of ideas was true or false, but only with the question what 
it was. And this view led to the oonolu8S.on t'nat the history of philosophy 
was a subject without any philosophical interest. Now fundamentally these 
so-called realistic views of his enemies — it doesn’t matter hew they are 
called — are a decayed version of the older view, because that was exactly 
the older view* the history of philosophy is of no philosophical interest. 

Now the same distinction between the history of philosophy and philosophy 
Could be suggested also tn the opposite grounds, on the directly opposite 
grounds. Philosophy is impossible. Let us say, political p^illosop^iy in 
particular is impossible. But history of polltioal philosophy is possible 



and nsc33sary. And eo history of political jhllosoi^iy would ba objoctive 
bsosAjaa that this and this is what Plato taught you can provra by quoting 
chapter and verse, but the question whether it is true or not doesn't arise 
because this is a dinenaion ... in v/hleh there Is no truth or untruth. 

Fnilosophy lo purely subjective. Now we have to consider this question, 
this distinction between philosophy and the history of philosophy as totally 
unrelated, or separated, disciplines. Is this possible? I think one can 
show in rsany ways that Oolllngwood is absolutely right In rejecting this 
separatian. The historian of philosophy, to taka the broadest case, must 
start from an understanding of what philosophy is. And let me illustrate 
this aa sliaply as I can. Lst us say that philosox)hy is the quest for know¬ 
ledge of all things, of God and world and man. The question arises immediately, 
if we are unbiased, is there direct experience of God, mystical experience of 
God? dell, obviously everything will depend on how we decide the question. 
Philosophy will look entirely differently if we say yes than if we say no, 

Now the answer to this question is admittedly -- quote — "subjective." 

Therefore every definition of philosophy is subjective and the v;hol© history 
of philosophy rests on this subjective basis. But let us limit ourselves to 
political philosophy, an admittedly non-mystic discipline, ’da turn, say, to 
John Stuart Mill or to Plato. Cur turning to Plato precedes our study of 
Plato. Cur question is primary, '.'/e have to reflect on our question, which 
means on the reason v/hy we turn to Plato. This primary step, the selection 
of tha t’neme, cannot be justified on the basis of historical evidence, say, 
by Plato. Here the so-called subjective element necessarily enters, ’de try 
to understand, then, but we cannot understand without judging. To understand 
means to criticize. The eoneluslonf to find out what Plato thought Is identical 
vfit'n the inquiry whether w'nat Plato thought w&s true. The separation between 
the history cf philosophy and philosophy breaks down. Now let us examine that. 
Collingvfood say^s oriticism is criticism from a certain point of view. Naturally 
But the point of view is that v;hich gave rise to our question, and our qussticai 
was a present question. Therefore the point of view from which we criticize 
will be the point of view of the present. Now this would necessarily mean in 
the case cf any older thinlcer, rejection of him, because what he thought cannot 
possibly agree with what people today think. And Oollingwood sometimes inclines 
to this foolish suggestion. But it does not follow from his principle and there 
are also passages in his books where he admits that criticism, say of Plato, 
may very well mean rejection of present day thought, in favor of Plato. 

Criticism nay very 'wall mean assent to earlier thought, en bloc or In one 
particular pai-t. Criticism doss not mean rejection. Assent is also criticism. 
But precisely because we have either to assent or to reject, and both are 
criticisms, that means criticism is eo-oxtenslve with interpretation or under¬ 
standing. Yet common sense seems to dictate a distinction betv/een interpre¬ 
tation and criticism. Look at the eimpls example of the newspaper which you 
firet have to read and understand and then you judge. Now we can perhaps 
take anot’ner passage from Colllng’wood to explain this point. He says kis 
logic of question and answer, of which I have spoken before, "committed me 
to the view that anyone can understand any philosopher's dootritra if he can 
grasp the question which they are Intended to answer. Those questions need 
not be hie own. They may belong to a thought-complex very different from 
any that is spontaneously going on in his own mind, but this ought not to 
prevent him from ’ understanding them and judging whether the persons 

interested in than are anev;ering them rightly or wrongly." In other words 
Coliingwood says here the distinction between interpretation and oriticism 
is .possible. '/Is take a question and follow up this question and see how tha 
author handles this question, hovi he tried to answer It, v;ithout raising the 
question in this stage whether these questiotis are really good questions, or 
the most adequate questions. Is this intelligible? I mean, on this basis 
the distinction betv/een Interpretation and criticism Is perfectly possible. 









and ons can also say on this basis ths task of the historian “ and that Is 
indeed what Gollincwood hir.self says in another passage — to think in that 
vsy about philosophies not your own is to think about them historicallyy msaning 
to unde.-6tand them on thalr own terms, in answering fair questions, and not 
trying to Intsrfare at this stage with their questioning and answering process, 
cnly following it even. further<. So, this then moans historical understanding, 
to understand an author as he understood himsslfo Yes, but if this then is 
r-ially the essence of hiatorioal understanding, as 1 would say, and as Oollingwood 
also says, but not alviaye, then I raise this question. Is this most important 
part of historical understanding, to understand the older thinkers as they 
understood themselves, is this an achievement of aoientifio history? And I 
would answer vjith an emphatic no. Proofs Oollingwood*8 ovjn history of his¬ 
toriography, 1 do not have to repeat — 1 have criticised that in an article 
Ir; ths Review of I-^taphyaica. 1952 — It Is not necessary for our purposes to 
repeat that. 1 might want to give you an example of what Golllngwood Is sonse- 
timoa doing, and that 1 think is very ravealing. He speaks of the classical 
and ancient ocnception of history and says — and he quotes Aristotle saying 
that poetry is more scientific than history. 

"Uigtory tells us that Croesus fell and that Polycrates fell. Poetry, 
aofording to Aristotle's idea of it, naices not these singular judgments about 
Groijsus and Pciyai'ates, but the universal judgment that very rich men — 

■tyrants —- as euch fa.ll<. Kven this Is In Aristotle's view only a partially 
ecientif5.C judgment.* 

i'amalY; that vary rich men as such fall, '.'hy is it partially scientific? 
AAlij you know. Everyone knows who has a bit of experience. There are soms- 
rich Jion v;ho do not fall, yes? tell, don't call it fall — say, who do 
not. h/'.va a liiseTable end. Thera are such people. 

"Svea this is in Aristotle's view only a partially scientific judgment, 
for no one can sec why rich men should fall." 

Now this statement is, of course, absolutely fantastic. Aristotle never 
Eild Liach a thing, '/hat Aristotle means is this, that there is no necessity 
far rich ksk to fall. Strictly speaking, only rich men or po'werful men can 
fail, ’ihy? Ihab's an analytical judgment. You have to go up first. A 
poor man cannot fall. Jut now, why do not all rich man fall? 'iell, thara 
are tv;o differsnt roasoriQ. Cne, they may bs very clever, or to use a v;ider 
and more noble term, they my be virtuous. And the other ia, they may be 
.lucky. Now this simple thought which is still valid v/as not recognised by 
Mr. Gollingvjcod, because he simply did not read and understand carefully 
enough ““ that's all. I venture to say no man of Collingt-.'ood's competenoa, 
in an surlier agn, could have mda such blunders, '.fey did he make these 
blundara? Because he v/as a scientific historian. Joes this make sense? 

I '.fill try to elaborate, iiistorioal understanding in this sense, say to 
understand what Aristotle meant or what Plato meant or Spleurus meant or 
the Bible meant or whatever you taka, was much better understood ... in 
former ages than, it has been understood since the nineteenth century — 
much more so, because no one was interested in finding out the relation of, 
say, a certain Biblical teaching and the sociology of tliat tlias. You see, 
the moment you are interested in that sociology, you dcai't read that Biblical 
passage so darafully, as you are really not interested in the Bible as an 
Important book, R.rid the same applies to Plato and Aristotle and so on. But 
1 v;ill devslop Uhls more precisely. Historical understanding in the precise 
ssase was much more nat'jral In former ages than in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, '.ftiy is the scientific historian a bad historian? In ths first 
place, the scientific historian assumes, as a matter of course, the superiority 
of our thought, meaning, that if we today are at the height of our tins, we 
understs.nd better than earlier man could think. Sow once we believe that, wa 
do not have an incentive to understand older thinlrers exactly as they meant it, 

Nop./ this fact is very well known among historians and and circles of historians, 
and there Is a topic which recurs time and again, and that 



is tha observation that the older type of historian — say in the eigjitoenth 
century -• they were very bad historians, say Voltaire and so on, because they 
roaasured the past by the standard of the reasonablenaas of the ei^teenth cen¬ 
tury. Generally stated, if you are sure after the wise Locke and Newton, we 
have reached the pinnacle of wisdcsa, why should you be particularly interested 
in earlier — quote — “wisdom?" You couldn't. In other words, all this kind 
of historiography, which we may call progressivist historiography, makes it 
impossible to be seriously interested in the past. The only Interest can be — 
and that is of course the way in which many books are written — what did X 
in the fourteenth century contribute to our wisdom? Well, that's a matter of , 
idle oui'iosity of no real importance, because the important point is our wisdom, 
and whoever contributed his mite deserves of course a mMiument sosewhere, 

but that is really not a very serious question. But the fantaetlo thing Is this, 
that this same attitude oi' the eighteenth century historians, for which they^are 
so much blamed by Oollingwood, is repeated by Collingwood himself. Oily Ooliing— 
wood does not measure older writers by the standard of sweet eighteenth century 
reasonableness, but by the standard of scientific history. ISie contempt for 
the past has remained unchanged. Writing a history of historiography, he does 
not use that single opportunity for reconsidering scientific history, fiaybe the 
fact that Ihuoydldes was not a scientifio historian was not an objection to 
Thucydidesj but an objection to scientific history, llight be. You mi^t even- 
say that the scientific historian has to learn scanethlrjg which is forgotten by 
scientific history. So in other vjords the progressivist historian, the one who 
is sure v/e are on the pinnacle of wisdom, doesn't have the incentive to a. real 
concern v;ith v;hat older thinkers thought. 

Now let us, therefore, turn to the alternative, because the scientific 
historian is not merely progressivlstio; he has at least two other elements. 

The second is that which goes back to the historical movement of the early 
nineteenth century, and that was characterized by the opposite of progressivism, 
narjsly, that vjas after the French Revolution, and a certain dissatisfaction, 
disappointment existed. And in this situation there arose a doubt of modernity 
as such, and a longing for the past as past, or maybe for a particular past, 
say the Middle Ages, but generally speaking for some past. It was in this 
situation that the concern with the past as past emerged for the first time. 

The historical movement, in other words, meant a self-criticism of the modeim 
mind, ie have forgotten something of the utmost Importance. We have to go 
back and sit at the feet of older men and learn something from them. But this 
historical movement — that is only half of it. The other half is practically 
more important. !I 3 ie notion which these people had can be stated more precisely 
as fcllovfs. Of course this extreme historical movement came fremi the country 
of reaction, from Germany. That goes without saying. So you don't know it as 
well, but you know it a bit in Walter Scott and also in other figures of the 
Anglo-Saxtxi world. The precise notion is this. The past is superior to the 
present in regard to culture, or to social life, or life in general, or to re¬ 
ligion in particular, but we nineteenth century men are superior as regards the 
understanding of culture, of social life, of religion, and whatever it may be. 

For it is precisely understanding. Intellectual sophistication, reflectiveness 
which’has destroyed the naivete of creativity, of faith, and so on. So the 
crucial point is this. In spits of all admiration for the past, and longing 
for the past, there was a certainty of the superiority of modern thought . These 
wonderful heroes of arms or faith did not really laiaw or understand what they 
were doing. We understand. So in other words in the decisive respect nothiixg 
was changed hare. There was only a greater interest in and sympathy for the 
past, but there was no real willingness to learn with the mind. 

Now the third positicxi, which is the most common one today perhaps, is a 
median position between the progressivist and romantio views. The classic 
formulation of that median posltitxi was given by Ranke, one of the best-known 
and greatest historians of the nineteenth century. He said, “Every epoch is 


equally iinmadiate to God." Now what deea he noanl Ohat is directed primarily 
against the belief in pr<^res8. There are not ages which are superior to etherso 
Inotsdiato — of course the term is taken from German oexistitutional law. People 
were either imnediate to the Biapire, meaning that the anperor was directly their 
lord, or they were mediate, mediated by sotno intermediate lord. So every epoch is 
immsdlate to God, no epoch is superior to any other. Equality of all epochs ”=■ 
new say equality of all cultures, and you are in the midst of present day American 
anthropology. Zou see how much RanclcB has won. So here the notion is* wo do not 
understand other nations, other peoples, other cultures better than they under¬ 
stand themselves, but we necessarily understand them differently. It is im¬ 
possible and moaningless to try to understand them as they understand themsolveE. 
Yet that is a deceptive formula, because no other epoch or culture realized the 
equality of all epochs. No other culture realized the equality of all cultures. 
All ee,i-lier cultures, or other cultures, were parochial. Qirs, as represented 
by our anthropology, is the only one which is non-paroohial. Therefore the in¬ 
sight Into the equality of all ages or cultures marks a progress beyond all 
earlier thoiight. Ee are back again at the superiority of modem thought and 
ths necessary implication that we can and must understand earlier thought better 
than It understood Itself. way 

So I would draw this conclusion. If it is in any meaningful to understand 
earlier thinkers exactly as they imderstood themselves one must develop within 
oneself a certain doubt of the superiority of modem thought. ISiis doubt Is ex¬ 
cluded by ths eoeksurenass regarding scientific history which we find in Colling- 
wood and related cocksurenesses in that field which Colllngwood called — how did 
he call psychology? — a fraud. Yes, sure, or take any other thing. In other 
words in this respect Colllngwood is, I belisve, not superior to his enemies. 
Golllng>/oo<i never saw a problem in solentificihistory. So Colllngwood is right 
then whan h® asserts against his opponents that history of philosophy or history 
of political philosophy cannot be separated from philosophy or political philo¬ 
sophy, or that if philosophy is impossible, history of philosophy is impossible 
too. That may sound paradoxical, because is not astrology impossible, and yet 
we can have a history of astrology. But there Is, I think, a difference, because 
astrology is a very partial thing, a very limited thing, haifever great claims it 
aiay have raised, but philosophy eann'ot be a partial thing. It determines neoe- 
ss&ril5i- the whole of our thought. It is caaprehenslve. History of philosophy 
rests on philoecphio foundations and it must be animated by a philosophic Im¬ 
pulse. 

If I may ctate, then, the issue between Gollingwood and his opponents and 
between Colllngwood and myself in a simple way, I would say as follows. The view 
attacked by Colllngwood is that interpretation is something differ«nt frcoi 
eritiolsm and precedes i.t. But the Interpreter, the historian, must be guided 
by the permanent questions. Colllngwood says — scsBetlmee — interpretation is 
identical with criticism frcaa the point of view of the present tLmo, but in 
other passages he says, just as his opponents do, and as commcai sense seems to 
require, interpretation precedes orltloism, but interpretation must be guided 
by the author’s question. Otherwise it is not historical ... (tape break) 
Ultissatoly of course we must understand an author’s question in the light of 
something (deeper than explicitly raleed by him. We must understand his question 
in the light of the truly permanent questions. And that is of soma importance 
as I will indicate very briefly now. Because not all authors, and not all 
great authors, begin with the fundamental and permanent questions. You only 
have to eontrant Hobbes with Plato and Aristotle. Hobbes really abandons the 
plane of the fundamental questlcns, whereas these fundamental questions cease 
to sight much more directly In Plato and Aristotle. But this I will develop 
a little more fully later. Now let me turn to another stratiss of the problem. 
There are certain hesitations in Colllngwood's doctrine regarding historical 
understanding, and they are connected v/lth the difficulty which he never brings 
out very clearly, but which he obviously felt. We have not yet sufficiently 



disoiassed the distinction between interpretation and criticism. Is this distinction, 
as understood by coasaon sense, adequate? I will try to explain this. You knew, 
conroon sense contradicts itselfi that la the difficulty in this case. Ccomcai sens® 
says you have to first understand the sirtlcle by 'J?alter Lippmann before you can 
ludge of it. Absolutely true. But conmon sense also tells us that every under- 
landing is understanding froa a certain point of view. Shall I prove that to yw 
in a coETConseiisical way? It's vary simple. An American writes a book on Australia, 
and a Japanese writes a booh on Australia, 'dill not the booJes be gi*eatly different 
bsoausa the Anarican interprets Australia to Americans, and the Japanese interprets 
Australia — the same object — to Japanese? It seems to be obvious. Or another 
asampla* you all know, people say ovary Interpratation is addressed to specific 
people, and there oannot ba, therefoi*e, the ti^e, or the definitive Intarprotatlon* 
'A'ell, tha proofs ordinarily given arei look at tha variety of interpretations of 
the Bible,*of Plato, of Shakespaara, of whatever you have •“ you know? But here 
this argument is not decisive in this lii5>res8lon because one can very well raise 
theca questlonsi did all the rran who interpreted Shakaspaaro, or the particular 
plays or the particular scenes, really intend to bring out what Shakaspoare de- 
libergtaly meant? I would say vary faw interpreters over had the Intantlcsi. Are 
not these interpretations in most cases rasponsas, which do not claim to be 
interpretations proper? Or maybe you can speak of creative transformations or 
creative interpretations, but they are sinqjly not intarpretatlons. Or take another 
corason example “ say tha Civil 'Jar. Lincoln's policy looks dlffarant now Area 
tha way it looked fifty yaars ago, quite indapandantly of the discovery of new 
eauroa material, of course. Butt SReili that, of course, is very uninfeeresfe- 
in^ because we all know the distinction between hindsight end fair 
judgment, i‘he unintended, unforeseen consequences of Lincoln's 
nolicy are not '-’incoln's uoliev obviously. Lincoln's nolicy does not 
change after liis death, fo that extent, it is finished. And in 
nrincinle there is no Tm-oossibility to understand that nolicy as 
Lincoln had understood it. It may be accidentally imnossible 
because the most important information may have been destroyed; vje 
don't know. But in principle why should this not be. That this . 

nolicy anpears in a different light in different generations becauseer 
the uninbsnded consequences of Lincoln's nolicy. It may change and 
change. A'het has nothing to do with Lincoln's nolicy itself. 

But- let us bum bo the more illuminating examnle of the American 
writing a book on Australia and the Japanese writing a book on 
Australis. The first inbernrets Atistralia bo Americans; the Jananese 
interprets Australia to Japanese,, The eraohases will be strikingly 
different^ meaning—for examnle the American would not write very much 
about those things In Australia which he knovjs from homeo He will 
say, well in many ways he will sti»ess those whicSi differ from 
Aasgrica. The Jananese will stress those which differ from Japan. 

The picture will be obviously quite different. How this is oerfectly 
all right and inevitable. I merely remind you of what I said at the 
beginning of this coxirse of the difference between nre-scientific 
or pre-nhiloaonhic knowledge and philosonhic or scientific knowledge. 
The center of reites^ence Is In sudi cases absolutely legitimately the 
here and now. The American citizen informing his fellow citizens 
takes America, and especially the America in 195 ^' 

as the center of reference. Just as the Japanese takes Japan 195 ^'. 

But the question arises only when the claim is raised; we want to do 
more than just give exciting and relevant information to our fellow 
citizens now. In other words, the difficulty comes in only when the 
claim is raised that this is scientific or philosophic. I would 
raise this question; since when do Japanese write books on foreign 
countries? Is there something like Herodotus* travels in Japan? I 
do not knov: the ansxjsr, but I am only tiding to raise a question. 
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Viliat I mem is is there not "sor;iething very specific iaolied 

In this kind of curiosit^r? It is not £ matter of course that 
ooo ile travel to otlier countries and renort about these countries., 
riiere is a protlera in that which we cannot take for crinted. And 
I raise these further questions! does this specific thing iinnlied 
in curiosity of this kind not i nly a perrapnent framo ct reference 
■different from the here and now, meaning not relative to the Greeks 
or v.hoever it May be in pcrticulrr? Does it not imoly sucii a 
reference at least as a oroblei or an obligation? Allow me to 
develo) this. Is it really ossentlally necessary, as distinguished 
from merely convenient, in understanding other societies, other 
countries, to take your o’.jn oountiTr or yoxir own society as :'-our 
frme of refei’ence? Is it reall;/ necessary? I look bade for one 
rriTisnt at good, old Herodotus, the oldest traveler of this kind and 
anthroooloqist. How >j>i8n you read him you see there ere certain 
u'^estions which he rlvjfys raises, a very limited nur.ibor of questic^.g. 
He can be said to be in'terseted in the nature of the neonle tjhom be 
visits, end Wjo hj ture of their country, in their arts and crak'ts, 
their lav.'s and customs, and their beliefs. How what is the 
connection and wliy is this enurisretion comuleto. hhot did ".{erodotus 
think by thrt "chcMo? He r.gs’u-.icd, it sos-’S, that every society is a 
grou-> of men which, in e'^fect, spys; '.je, liviiV' hot'e in this '."ay, 

',■0 —this ooonlG, liere—this country, live—from once (and live also 
mef ns to develo i all the arts in the widest sense), in this Tiay— 
law's, customs, or ’.jh: tever you night call it. And t'len of asurse 
t’le erueif 1 question i.jrs: vfny Jo ’.je live here in this way? And 
this question can only be answered by accounts; ;the account.^ raay 
be '.jhat we noij erll mythicali they mfiy be hi"'borical; that does 
not alter their f-andamentsl Ikinction—the c the;r give an account of 
the wuy whidi leo'ile live. I fail bo see how such a scheme can 
ever become anfciqurte.d, cm ever fail to bo relevant. Of course 
one ctnnot leave it at that. I './as told by a student of Chinese 
that t>ia Chinese began to v/rite books on foreip;n na tions, on 
barbarians rs they called thera, only fr irly late, in the eleventh 
or f.relfth century, at time uhen there 'wss alreedy contact with 
Arabian merchants and the Arabians had a kind of descriotion of 
all nations ultimately due to the Greek tradition. How '.■Jhrt did 
these Chinese travelers, -i/hrt were they chiefly and uririerily 
concerned ‘i.’ith? Hot: do the neoole wdiom they visited amroac’u their 
;r-ince? ..hat ore the ceremonies on such occasions? It seems to be 
a vevj strange question, but I think rightly understood it is a 
very holoi>al question. How do they ap .roach the highest? To 
what do these oeoole look uo? bJls t do they regrr.l as the highest 
or the T.iost venerable or the Ve.st? But more generally, how do 
f'oy answer the question of './h." t is good? blLti^Tatoly only such an 
interpretation c.'n be studied factually as is guided by these 
question.^, meaning by the questions ’.rhlch act'ually motivate the 
pooTles in question because they motivate all men. Tt^o verieb 7 y 
of historiccl perspectives has ultimately to be taken back into 
the corv-ion oersoeebive of all men ■.’ith the uhderstanding that this • 
comriion perspective is not one of xihich 'we are immediately aware, 
of which, we are aware '..''ithout taking some trouble and very great 
trouble. In other words, scientific or philosoohic interpretations 
can ultimately only be such an interorebsbion as is an interoretation 
flora the point of vis'w of the ohilosophers, that isto say of a man 
\iho has recovered for hiraself the fundamental or the nerTaanenb 
question, but as an obligation. That I t’^’ink is . imnosed on ell 
oi Us if we hEV'’ any inkling of the ide; of science. The convenience 



of dascribins^ a-forelT:^! country or the content of . an old book to our 
coatcir orurios in the lunc;uG„c tint they can aaderata^ is undeniuble, 
but that is not yet sufficient. -C auot {jo deeper than that. 


I'he second difficulty nhioh I .;ould liko to uontion at least io^this: 
ivhen vie try to understand u c^eat thinker or any thinker for that natter, 
not a p-re-t thinker, the probloia is very rarely, if ever, his reasoning; 
proper. That is very, very rare. And I don't knou offhand a siiiele 
sxn nle. That coos too far. I know very few exanpleo. That a ureat 
thinker wo!ild, for exr. iple, contr diet hiiaself without boinc; aware^of it. 

I iaio\.' auite a few writors, for exr-iple Plato, who so very fro.,nonuly 
con r'dict tho..;6Qlf by bcine ar.are of it. That has sonothinc uiun tnis 
■nedaao.i^'ic interest. But a s.iaa '-.'ho docs not. have such r.edaaosxc xntentionn 
l..is a ;:rcat thiiakor, does not contradict hicioolf so frequently c soue 
historians thinlc. So theycould very well ar,_.ue clearly and. ..and not^ 
ini-'O -i. t-kes of this kind. The problem :.a not tho problem, of roai-oninj 
'■-•o-cr. Take the axa..;plo of Zlobbos. Kobbos in his v.orus lays uovin 
cert; i;. axio.'.s and given tho axions he develops his political ...hilOtiOphy 
ithin n certaiii doctrine of the rj.,;htD ana autios ox ;.iaii and of 
or or;;.anisation of civil societies. I.or; here are the axxoxiG... 
to tko full-fled-ad Leviathan of Hobbes....! thin’: the arjuxient 
M.'.-.oJ,,/ flav/less. His only tro:-.blo is here....The probi:.'.:: xs never 
in t’;e reasoning and conclusion. The proble;: is alv;ays in the preuises. 
Hovj how can ws st-nt j the probleii of the pronises? These preraisos were 
evident to Hobbes. They are not evident to anyone today, IIow if I 
eot-blish this fact—well, notice tlvit—thet theso -.renisos of Hobbes 
are not evident, I criticize him of course. In facts, I have alrca.dy 
refuted hii'i because the whole Leviathan is what it means to bo only 
if the premises are sound. Because everything else i'ollo;-/G fro:.’, them. 

Is not in this case the interpret- tion absolutely idciiticai wit.: the 
critici.s:;? You see a chain of reasoning th- t is obvious cannot possa.bly 
bs under.-:tood r.it’nout being criticiaod. Is it not obvio'us that you c;:.rjiot 
uudcrstnnd.. .ti;'t you crnniot un.-berstaad it vjithout seeing whether it is 
correct or not correct? Hhat about the premises? Is the question 
regyrdin,': the pre: ices sLig-l ,' this! the othors sag they arc evident and 
I say that for tho life of r-yself I ern't seo that they are evident. 

Does not the whole tbiing break do'wn in its cl in to bo the rational, 
de .onstratod truth? One cannot pos.o.bly understand the premises he 
premises without tho raising the question whether they are evident or 
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necessary. Yet one can make-this objection which does not dls-poso of 
this part of the argument but simply leading into a different stratum, 
/.re the premises really, what I coli a priori premises, tho basic 
presup-ositIons? Let me read to you the passage from ilobbea* on the 
citizen and the.... "’.7hon I had turned my reflections to the inquiry 
about natural justice, I v?as admonished by the very definition of 
justice by which a constant will to give everyone his right is me-nt, 
th-wt one ;7ould have to ask first how it comes that someone can call 
one thing his rather th.-xn that of someone else." (I'm sorry that 
didn’t come out in my transl tion.) The definition of justice is a 
constant will to give everyone his, what belongs to him, }’.is right. 

/.nd therefore we have to raise first tiie question hov! does it come 
that Knyone has something which he can call his. Since it was 
obvious that this distinction did not come from nature but from tho 
agreewent of men for what nature threw out into the midst was. 
afterv;.->rds distributed by men, I was driven from hero to tho further 
question; naraely, for what purpose and compelled by what necessity since 
everything belonged to all, men VJishod rather that each one should .have 
what is his own, so on. And af’cer these questions he reaches the 






result these tao azioue to which I referred and which are not interesting 
for cur present parposeo 

So, in other words, the praaieea of Ilobbes, to take this exai.;ple, 
have been arrived at tiirough raisins a question* How what kind of , 
qi!e> tier, is that? Ilobbes laiows what justice is* Justice aeans the 
constant will to give everyone v/hi.t belongs to him, what is his due* 

/.lid fui’thoriaore he knows there cannot be luine and thine by nature* 
'fherefore it .must have been • . , . 

And then the question arises, since the hunan.oil.. is always guided by 
some good or apparent good, whr.t good or apparent good did oen have in 
iind whon establishing the distinction between mine and thine* And then 
we reach the axioms. But all problems are here in this first cense* 

V.h.at COSOS later is relatively uniaterssting. Is this question remarkably 
c'-rrow. Or even quite superficially stated} Hobbos knows for justice, 
becnuco every textbook says this. Are there not, for examplo, things 
vA ich are—is it true th.’t all nine and thine has been established by 
lai7, by human agreenciit? Does not everyone of us have his ears, has 
his property, independently of any conventions and his life and some other 
tliinps too perhaps. In other words, in this very question which Ilobbes 
fornulates there is inpliod that justice has to do only with property 
rsl'tions, in the narrowest sense. And that, of course, has very bad 
conao':'enoes. One can see the narrovaioGS of Iloboos* ergunent imnediately 
vihen you coni are it with the irguaaiit in Plato’s Republic because this 
traditional definition, which of course is not a aoaainglcss definition, 
but which is crude definition, how narrow it is you can see vihan you only 
read the first pages of Plato’s Republic , because the definition given 
.'.t the beginning of Plato’s Republic , in the First Book, is exactly this: 
what does old Cephalus say when he says*..justice consists in paying 
one's debts. I mean he gives only a special example, but what he means 
is of coarse to give to everyone what is due to him, wh' t belongs to him. 
-And the difficulty with r. aadmaa ,• rises immediately, you know. If the 
thing which .you have borro’wed was a sword or maybe heroin and the 
felloiv has become an addict in the laeantirae, must you give it back to 
him. And so on and so on. And then we see we have to go back Into 
a much deeper stratum vihere we have to consider, for example, the 
relation of justice to human kindness. Justice is meant to be a fora 
of doing good to other human beings. Some still further questions 
’Which are developed if e i7ant to claim that we have a notion of the 
breadth and complexity of the problo:’ of justice. 

Heedless to eay th t Hobbes’ ruaction from the very beginning 
excludes already, prior to any investig tion, such possibilities as 
fair vjigec or fir prices as would appear amang Ills reflections. ..ir t 
I -.vant to show by these very sketchy remarks about the raeaniag of 
Hobbes' argument is this and soinet' ing v;hioh applies in all such cases: 
ive try to uaderstinid in order historically, in the sanso in which 
Golling’.vood also means it some times, ne.-ning vje try to understand his 
question, his problem, and then to sec how ho solved it* V ry well. 

But v.e see in this case we can’t leave it at that* be have to exa..iine 
this que tlon itself. .7a have to critici.;a it. He have to apne-1 from 
the explidit question of the author to something higher vd.ich is not 
necocs-rily supplied by the author* The question arises what is the 
standard of tha.t criticism becau-.e that is what is now implied whai 
criticiaing Hobbes* queation, 'Hell, a troi.endous claim is implied in 
that and th-t is that we j- somehow understand the .er. .anent queations 
adequately'. How o n we serio isl. cl;-.ii.i to possess such an adequate 
unders-fca. ding. Can ws clai ’ to possess .a.n adequate understanding of 
.an’s fuadment-.l situation in -which these permanent .yuestions are rooted'? 
■Vill, th.oi-efore, not every inter-pretition be incomplete and therefore 
"subjective?" In other words, will the historical truth not bo as 
elusive na the philosophical -truth? And we certainly must face this 
difference. I can give, in this connection, only the following -very 




Inndsqu-^te c;Tis\verr perhaps ae must distinguish betnoen an adequate 
underEtr.nding of the permanent questions vJhich wa pili probably be 
prudent enough not to claim and a primary, yet indispensable undoretaiiding 
of these permanent questions, I v;oador can \ts go back bohind the fact 
thrt ne lire in the norld togetlior v/ith other human boinGr,, that wo Imow 
or divine somehow that thsr is a right way and' a wrong way of behaving 
to\; rd our follows—I think that is wh;. t we mean primarily by justice— 
th.t without this awareness of a common ivoyld and other human bafags 
itli whom v/e are somehow united in society and somo awareness of right 
and v.rong—th;:t without this awqroness common to all men and permanent- 
no thoixght and no speech is possible. And that out of this awareness 
oilknov/ledgo of ignorance, all philosophy, all questioning of any kind, 
scientific or non-scientific, arises, 'v.'e would understand a doctrine 
truly only to the extent to which via understand that doctrine in the light 
of the rimnry, indisi>ensable understanding of the human aituation, 

I could illustrate this difficulty by one example, and that is for 
me the most instructive exawple. Aiki that is the first chajitor of 
Concsis. Here you have a very amazing doouaent from every point of view. 
Vie would say the Creation of the world is described here. And £ use 
nyself the term world—in speaking of the fundament;..! situatioh of man, 
how the interesting thing of courso is that it is never c lied Creation 
of the world in the Bible. The Hebrew word for v/hich is today used in 
the sense of world never meant world in the Bible. It is called there 
heaven and earth. And that is very iiuportant because 

we Gpe.-’k of r- unity which oont'ins a problem. How do via iaiow there is 
t^uch n unity? The problem. The Bible does not make that assumption. 

But there is more to that. V/hen you look at the created things in tho 
sixth dr.y of creation, there is not a single created thing which wo 
would now c-11 mythical. A 1 the things which wore created are things 
hlch we all can point to—sun,.«.jSarth, men, and so on. There is only 
one- 60 ' ing objections light at the firwt stage is obvionsl^ not 
i.-ymbolic of the sun—tho sun ’.vnc there on the fourth day. But that does 
not necessarily mean there is anyt. ing r.iythicnl of theoretical. Tlioro is, 
aftj 'll, psrh.rps light, the world., .things accessible to all of as 
■which is not the light of th; sun. -tiiostion... .But there is at least 
one pheno;ienou—lighte.'iing and I think that one vjould hevo to consider 
th-’t. '..h I am di'iviug’ at is that the men who v/rote this story 
obviously eav; what we see fundamentally as v;e see it—we live somehow 
‘Within something, and this within something, which wo now call tho 'Worli . 
and ■uhich we call heaven and earth, we articulate, we divide it into 
parts hich are perfectly intelligible, so much so that even the greatest 
mystery ’which these stories seem to have—thatplant’-iare said to be 
■crerted prior to the sun.. .—becomes immediately intelligible once you 
are not cul and try to consider other altcrnati'yos, and if you 

consider the facts, the undeniable facts, that the plaifc belong to the 
earth and they can very well be viewdd as a cover of tho earth, 
inBopanblo from the e^rth, How, when you understand, put the e;.iphasis 
on the fact that the plants, all kinds of plans and trees of course, are 
fixed and* do not have this very great privilege of loconotion—there is 
sun, C’.oon, and stars according to tho primary notion of thought that have 
this gre-.t privilege—plants legitimately precede sun, moon, and stars. 

So v/hat I’m driving 't is this: we have hero, wa are accustomed to the 
views th't the plants arc higher than sun, moon, and start, because vie 
have seen cun, moon, and stars, are inanimato; whereas plants are 
animate. But that presupposes long questions. I mean that sun, moon, 
and stars rre not animate is by no means self-evident; so.ie very groat 
men have thought they are animate. Did you not know this x^rimnriiy is 
already an ans'wer to w long raoction. But precisely this kind of 
reaconing, it seems to me, shows that wo can disinter the primary 



where no questions are yet ansaered, hut diere is only this awareness without 
t*xch no question of any kind can be answered—without the awareness of tiie 
evident earth and nen and sun and brutes and^ of course^ it lusans also that 
there are many men and there are all kinds of relations of human beings... 
without that no question can possibly begin. But to understand that stratum 
beyond the r»re enumeration of t}:@se things which I mention—that is 
indeed a very difficult task. But we all can have a general awareness^ at 
least an elenentary things beyond which we cannot go back, whereas we can 
go back behind everything else we believe to know. If we taka this...to 
that extent a^d we able to understaivi also other human beings, other societies, 
all of us. So I don't s^ this historical understanding is very easy, very 
far from tiiat. But I say only that it is not intrinsically imposslhlB for 
these reascsis, that is at least as far as I can say tp to now, tl» best answer 
I can give. 

HcriT I will leave it at this remark and turn next time to a more, somewhat 
broader consideration of the problem of historioism. X will base this 
on an analysis of some work of Nietzsche because Nietzsche has seen a problem 
which Colilngwood has not seen. I ooaoluda with this remaiic* CoUingwood 
coses into hopeless difficulties which I tried to show and they can be stated 
in historical terms as foUors: the oosition of Collingwood is a kind of 
half-hearted Hegelianism. He does no longer have the oota*age of Hegel to 
say, 'I kncsr the final truth,' It's a half-hsrrted Hegelianism and Hegellanisa 
has given up the view that the end of history, the fullness of time has 
come, history is unflnishable, but he has not faced the problem iiaolied in this 
seemingly unproblematic telief that we live in stream of history and cannot, 
in any w^, get out of it and look at it from the outside. The men who faced 
this—the earliest men who faced this nrobleia and I think very few people have 
ever faced it as honestly and radically as he—that was Nietzscte, lhat is 
the reason I want to take him up in the rest of this course. 
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«aal use the stronger and oloarer Nistzscheaa term, nl h il ^ m, bat what wj 
ordinarily moan by relativism is of course ishat Nietzsche has in minda The 
difficulty seems to be this; that the project or image is proceeded by objective 
knowled£p 2 o This objective knowledge leads to nihUisnu But yet it has retained, 
it seems, the higher dignity which certain knowledge cannot help possessingo Axid 
Nietzsche cannot establish fully the digiii^jr of the project if he does not destroy 
the validity of objective knowledge. One can state the difficullgr with which 
Nietzsche is confronted al^ as follows, going back to that s hpp lg difficulty of 
¥iiioh -we have spoken before* that historicism seams to become involved in a fimda- 
mental absurdity by saying that all thought is historical and yet eooempting the 
historicist thought itself from this verdicto I believe I do not have to repeat 
this difficultyj we have discussed it before. AH'thought is histoi*ioalj 'this 
thought seenB to be self contradictory because this thought itself, I mean the 
thought that all thought is historical, seems to be traashis-borical. And this seems 
to shoTj- that one cannot possibly escape from tjranshdstorical or objective -bhou^. 

Now for all these reasons Nietzsche is trying to abblisb the dignity of objective 
thought. And tiie conclusion is tois * all thou^ is historicalo In Ndstzsche's 
formulation: ail thought is j^rspectivity. The variety of historical perspectives 
is only ono part of the variety of perspectives, bub the most important, the most 
interesting part. So-called objective thought is not objective. It is merely 
perspectivic thought on the lavest le’vel. Now Nietzsche has e^^ressed this idea 
in many i 3 as 3 a£? 3 s of his works, but I believe the clearest is the following one 
vdiich—I don’t know wtoethcr it is accessible in tra n sla ti oDF—dn a pos'thumous 

% 7 oik caUod the Will to Power, aphorism 560, I find this note* "Thst things have a 
character or quality in thomselves, that is to say, independently of interpretation 
and subjectivity, is a wholly arbitrary hypothesis. This hypethesis would pre- 
duppose tliat interpreting and sTjb jectivity are not essential, 'that a thing divorced 
from all relations, to the kna'rar, is still a thi^* tkist the reverse. The 
seemingly objective character of things, could 'this not be understood as a gradudOL 
difference -within the subjective. In other -words, Tdiat TiTO call ctojectivity is only 
one kind of subjectivity. Nietzsche illustrates this as foHcsrs* "For example 
timt whidi changes slowly jsppears -bo us as objective, that is to ssy, as permanent, 
as beings as in itself." So -that tbs objective would only be a false genus of 
species within tlie subjectx-ve. 

I have tried to state -this as follows; that Nietzsche is trying to replace 
old and time-honored distinction between the objeoti-ve and the sub jectiva by 
a distinction betiTeon the surface and the depth* I'Shat is -traditionally called 
objective is the surface of thinj^. And -what is tradibionallly depreciated as 
subjective is, at least partly, the depth—partly because we disregard mere 
delusions and mere madness like I am -the en^xjrer of China (I used the exan^le 
last time). Now the surface knOT/ledge, the surface perspective, is the common— 
the dommon, -what is accessible to every man on the lowest Is-vel of his creativity, 
of jpercepti-vity, the -vulj^. C3n -the other hand, the d^ths ^ things is recognized 
in a more personal way and the deeper, the more personal* So -the vulgarity of -the 
surface knowledge -there corresponds the d^ths or genuineness of the Imcwledgo of 
the depths of things* 

In other -vroids, -the objective knowledge presupposes -the lust of self* Only 
in wiiat -would traditionally be called subjective Imowledge would the solf be as 
self the actor. I -will come back to ttet. Let me first finish this part of -the 
arg-omento 

There is this difficiilty. iThen wo say that all -bhouf^ is perspectivity 
everything is seen in a specific perspective. Does -this thought not ir^ly something 



3JJs the Kantian thing in itself» scanathing -Rhich ia presiq^joscd in any pesv 
spoctivic seeing, something nhidh can be sam in i n fi n ite varioty of perspectives 
bnt T/hich, as it \7ere, precedes aiy perspective perception* Hietzsche is trying 
to got rid of that* This prost^positioni of one*s perspective seeing is a mere 
X vdiich can never be gotten hold of becaiise ishenever it is gotten hold of it is 
^tten hold of in a specific perspective* This so-caUsd thing in itself is 
caaplste laeanin-^GSsnass or chaos* And Mietzsehe draws the final conclusion and 
says let us drop this notion of the thing in itself sitogetherj there is not a 
true wofldj there is only the one world constituted by htanan craativity* But this 
world were, as it were, multi-colored and that is, of course, gross understatement* 

It is accessible and reveals itself in an infinite variety of perspectives and 
oath of these perspectives is true, revoals something* 

I think we have 3 ?eached this point last time and I will first conclude this 
part of the argument before we have a discussion* New there is one very obvious 
difficulty* There is an infinite variety of perspectives* That seems to mean 
mere chaos* And the second difficulty: is not the inside into the perspectivic 
clHraoter of all thought, is this insirlo not transperspectivic? Do I not stand 
outside any specific perspectives T*en I realize that all thought is perspectivic? 

And if that would be the case then rra wculd be oocpelled to reintrodxuje the Kantian 
distinction betv.nen tto things in itself and appearances, because the transperspective 
thou^^t v;c3uld bo aware of the thing in itself Tdeereas in all perspectivic thought 
tre would be under the spell of appearances* 

Kcxt hcRT does Mietzsehe try to solve this difficulty? There is a variety of 
perspectives, an infinite variety, surely* Bub Nietzsche adds there is a hierarchy 
of these perspectives* There is a different degree of coc^prahensiveness or of 
justice* As Nietzsche himself puts it: assuming the perspectivic character of all 
thought, the problem of hierarcly, of order of rank, becomes ths central pTOblen* 

This hierarchy, as well as any other hierarchy, points to a summit* There nrust be 
the most con 5 )rehensive perspective, a perspective in which man is, in pidnciple, 
open to evciythingo In other words, the absolute perspective* And that is, indeed, 
the conclusion to vfhich Nietzsche eventually arrives* Ths absolute perspective is 
the perspective in which the perspectivic character of all tmught is seen* 

So, in other rrords, Nietzsche“s final solution of this difficulty is then different 
from that of Hegsl* Ths historical character of all thought, the fact that sveiy 
thinker is the son of his time, is realized in the fullness of time* So that, 
while Hegel, for example, is the son of his time and that seems to relativit® 

Ifegel^s thought, but it does not because that time to whidi Hegel's insi 
belongs is the absolute time, the fullness of time* Fuaianentally in ths saiae 
way, Nietzsche has to solve tlie difficulty* His thought is located at the peak 
of history* 

There are great differences betvjcen Hegsl and Nietzsche, also regarding this 
very point, but that I rdll talis xqj later* To repeat, Nietzsche tries to solve - » 

the difficulty created by the variety of perspectives by asserting that there is . 

a hierarchy of such j^rspectivos pointing to a west oon5>3rehaasive or absolute 
perspootive. Of course there is some empirical evidence for that* T/e know this * 

all the tisB* We say of a man he is vsiy narrow* So, in other words, that lie 
denies certain phenonmna or is blind to them, we are not particularly impressed 
by that because we say oecause we say, well, he has a narrov-f perspective. And ; 

if you enlarge and radicalize this idea you can airrive at ths notion that there : 

might be, at least theoretically there is a possibility, of an all-oonprehensive 
perspective* 

Now in order to understand Nietzsche's v±am somewhat better aivi also another ^ 
attempt to explain the necessity for studying these things, I would like to make ' 

this suggestion: that Nietzsche's doctrine vriiioh is by no means shared by many • * 

people, that Nietzsche's doctiire is a culmination of modem thought as such* 

I will first try to formulate the result of these reflections of Nietzsche and then 



it t 2 po Kiet 3 sch 0 *s abolition of the thing in itself and his assertion ^ the 
iiifinite variety of perspectives* that aU tlionght is perspectivic* means thist 
that man is fully at hoiae inte iTorld udiieh is his* 3aan*s Trorlds Man is faUy 
at hrane* that must- be intelligently understood* man can be and should be fully 
at home* but most people are not# But man, as man, can bo and should be,^ Ifow let 
me ejtplain this first# &n is fully at home in the world* There is no tsithoutj 
thai *0 is no otter worldj there is no other life* As Nietzsche put it* in the 
strongest osjpressionj God is dead* AH ascetic ideas are fatal to life* fatal to 
man , Nietzscte uses the old formula of Rousseaut wa turn to nature—^tihich cannot 
mean the game thing in Nietzsche as it meant in Rousseau* obviously* but as an 
indication also of the oomection* we turn to nature* Nietzsche*s formula is* 
in the Zaratfaustarai a remain Ic^al to the earth* to the body* Ttere are no absolute* 
unctenr^ablo statelards of human perfection* Or to state it a little more clearly: 
ttere are no transcendent standai*dSo The very notion of an ideal , becomes problematic* 
As Nietzsche sometimes puts it: ideals are wishes* But Nietzsche himself has what 
to TTould call an ideal, an image of nan* But the iraa^ of man as Nietzsche conceives 
of it is conceived, is xroierstood hy him not as an ideal but as a potentiality* a 
projection of what man can and therefore aliaady is* whereas an ideal would seem to 
be a marc postulate# This much about the meaning of: man can bo fully at home in 
tte world o 

Novv* to the second part of this proposition tte world is his world# Is man 
not radicalls>- differant frrea evorything in tte world? Nature is valueless, as 
Nietzscte puts it* meaninglesso Hoiw can man be at hcaiB in such a world? Is te 
not a complete strai^r in it? Nietzsche‘s answer is this; the world of which te 
is speaicing is not nature or the natural world, tte valueless world* but man's 
■vTorld* the world which has become thoroUi^ily imbued human moaning by man* by 
man^s creativity# The world thus understood is* of course* historical* bccaiise its 
being imbued \vith human meaning is the historical process* NcjW this is then what 
Nietzsche means ty that and tdiy is this so important to us—independently of the 
question of truth or falsehood* Because, as I said in this view* tte modem 
tendencies* the tendencies of modem thou^it seem to have oome to a <a i l nin ation» 

And you will see that immediately* or almost imediatelj^ if I , use now two slogans # 

For tte first part of ray propositon* man is fuHj?' at terns in the world* let us call 
that realism or this-^.Torldliness* This-worldliness is indeed translated from tte 
GeiTnan* if I am well inf ormed# But it is innediately intelligible in English* I 
take it# And tte second part of tte proposition, the rrorld is his world* the 
sovereignty of man# 

Nqw let us teve a look at the pre—history# I begin with Uachiavelli because* 
as far as I can see, modem thought really begins vdth MachiaveHi# In trying to 
describe tfecliiavelli's tteught* we cannot telp using the term realism* a teim whicn 
is of course never used by Hachiavelli himself# ohen Uachiavelli laakes his famous 
remark in tte fifteenth chapter of The Prince that one should take one's bearings 
not by how men ought to live* but by har mai do live* that is a crucial and an 
epoch-making stS^SS’nfc# Or to express it dijfferoatly: the standards which iSachiavelli 
recognizes* from vfhich he begins* at least* are tte standards actually accepted ly 
all societiesg »ot the standards of iiduit societies should aspire to* but that tov/ards 
which all societies actually aspire; no standards transcending those asptoed to by 
societies themselves"# means, contrasted- . ith tte pre-4Jachiavellian ration, 

a lowering of the standards, something liigher is simply cut off and denied* Bub 
this lowering of tte staniards leads to tte following result: there is* from the 
^aditional point of vioiiT, a high improbability of ever actualizing or realizing 
the high and lofty standards, ttese utopian standards* Tte standards which 
Jtochiavelli recogiizes are so that their actualization is at least possible* if 
not probable; and that means man's power becomes much greater; sian's dependence 
on chance* ^diich tjas so crucial for classical political' philosophy* ceases to 
be as great as it rras* In liachiavelli's telling expressions chance is a woman* 




Gba .‘SB is noli sosisthiiig elusivs which cannot be grasped^ but chance is a wonsn 
who can be forced by the right kind of taeno ^ other words^ whereas for earlier 
political thou^s especially clearly in Aristotle and Plato, there wore different 
social orders inquired for different types of aen* Freed<aa is not the fruit of 
every climate, as it was said ly Roussoau* So there are nations fit hy nature for 
(tespotic rulei riaticna fit by mture for rcyal rulej nations fit ly nature for 
republican govemment and so on, and so otte Surely eampirically that is soa ^ But 
that is very unin^Kjrtanto If you apply the necessary pressure or heat, as it 
were, you can transform any nation into anything you t»nt* Tfell, of course, it 
is not a matter of one or two days| it may take a couple of generations a But 
thsre are no natural limitations to human povrarj that is the cruc i a l point o 
Hature is only soiisthing tentative, as it were, provisional, of idiich man is a. 
musto To repeat, in Ifechiavelli we have already, in a mucii more limited and much 
mere intelligible form, this unity of realism, cm the one hand, and the sovereignty 
of on the othero These ndions seem bo belong to entirely different famil i es, as 
it were, but they have the same parents from the very beginning* 

Mow if Tra take a much later stage, say in the seventeenth century idien modem 
philosoply in tlie more technical sense of the tent develops, tirere we have this new 
lord of philosophy which is most clearly seen in Descartes and Hobbes, and which I 
suggested wo should call dognatiam based on radical skepticism^ that is a novelty* 
Tliat had not existed beforev-absolute skepticism or radical skepticism, the 
beginning of Descartes* neditations with the universal doctrine. Now on the basis 
of "this dogaatiam based on slceptiaism, tim fundamoatal phenomenon is the egp, the 
I. the conscicusness, as it came to be called later. How this discovery of the 
eg: BBans.o.tho discovery of tha fear of the sovereignty of man. In Descartes* 
argument the first thing of which ran is absolutely sure and which is only in 
maa*s pov/ejv—that is the fact that he is thinking. And Descartes makes it... 
even if there were a vicious god, amnipotent, vicious god, who is always trying 
to deceive iB, tlaat would presuppose that we have a mind , otherwise he couldn't 
deceive us. But this mind, which has in itself, as mind, the possibility of 
doubting, by a equalising this doubt, I am free from the camaipotent god, from such 
a hypC 3 ttet:>.sal?v as.-^’naed emmipotent god who is trying to deceive ms. Here is the 
sptere and tte home of man's sovereignty, ^ir—Ifere is this fear in tte home of 
man^s sovoroigity. (tape uncleai^]^^[o3>—the wiole of Etan*s sovercigity^ But t his 
ego with its ideas, in the Descartes—Lockian sense of the rvord, is of course cut 
off from what wo vjould call the real vrorid. This is a world outside of the 
consciousness. And the great question became then, for maiy generations of 
¥estem thouj^t* how can the ego in its bcac of the consciousness, in its ctok 
bos, how can it ever come out of that to the real avorld? That is the problem 
of the unknowable thing in itself. Strictly spealdng, it cannot get out. But 
it doesn’t have to get out becaiise it can do better on tiie basis of the data 
vhich are supplied to it from witiiout—^ve don't khow how but there are just some 
bangs on that box from outside and we don’t know \vtere the ban{^ come frem. But 
we can organise ttese bangsj we can interpret themj we can give them sense, human 
sense. That is the meaiaing of uuderstandii^ the world and the meaning of 
weienoe. In otter words, wo construct a clear and distinct ‘oorld, a perfectly 
intelligible ^Torld, the vrorld of the universal EBc tenism . 

Now here, we have tte sovercigity of man, the constructive freedom of the 
human mind, the Kantisn formula, the understanding precribad imture its laws, 
the fundamental la\7s of nature aro not the laws belonging to n ture as a thing 
in itself, but they have their orij^ in the understanding idiich prescrites nature 
its laws. And the realism, tee oon^jlete dropping—the only world ~ hich we know, 
to Tdiich we have access, which can be of any meaning to us, is our trorld, this 
world. How this is developed, this scheme as it came out throng the ocanmon 
efforts of men like Descartes and Hobbes—ths universal mechanism, which of course 
for most of the physicists and most men was talran to be just the true vjorld, that 
goes 7ri.thout saying. But the more sophisticated men like Hobbes knew that this 
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■sras wrong. Now this omivcrsal laschanisa produces menB Man*s humanity ccmes^ :>Jito 
being by this noi>~teloologicalj nsechanicaJL process# But tiiat nseaiH a-^in, tna 
higher man®s humanity originates in the lower^—out of matter or of mere 
brutish life tla humanity emerges# In the course of the processs man, tlie 
pi’oduct of nature, bsccmiBs the master of nature. Nature has become, at the end, 
nian®s property, nan'^s Trorld, I leave it at these remarks just to indicate to 
you that Nietzsche»s fennulation is based on a long effort of more tlian about 
three centuries, of modem thou^t and in a way sumaarises it and pinning it to 

its perfection, . . X 

Now before I go on to my next theme, I would like to know Tdiethor have 
sade Byself ’u-jdci‘stoode,,9Qna could give this fonmila for the absolute perspective* 
the absolute persi^ective is tuat in vdjich what was previously unknosm has become 
knoim. Something of utmost iH^rbance,,,,^? to now people believed,,.that tlasse 
j/jgas iBd an objective support-nature, reason. Gad, And now it has been 
rsalised tlmt all these ideas wore human creation. In other v/ords, the absolute 
moment 3s the moment in which i*e creator'reaches full solf-consciouaness.,,. 

Your difficulty can be stated as follows* does not an i^isolute pempective 
require an absolute? Yes, But the absolidie does not have to be oub^e of the 
3 \ 2 b jecta outside of tiie thinlcerj it can be he, himse^—not this arbitrary and 
contingent individual, but raan. In the moment in which man becomes f ully aware 
of the fact that to is the origin of all meaning and all value—that is the 
absolute moment. Question, _ _ 

OB .The question of the horizon arises only in an intermediate stage. You 
have the closed horizons prior to nedem historicalconsciousness, prior to^ 
x^elativism. Then relativism ffluerges and that means the destruction o± hosrf-zons. 

But that is nThiTisTn. Nietzscto, by ovni-coming nihilism, restores the horizon, 
luich however can no longdr be one of these jartial horizons within wnicii man 
could live a human lifo, but it \?ill be a new horizon, \7e*ll take this later, 
...Nietzsche and Hegel?,,,OriEinally there was only opposition to Hejj:!, 
Nietzsche having been trained or corrupted or however you might ca^ it by 
Schopenhauer, who was a violent sworn enoiay of Itegel, but the Eiore Nietzsche^ 
became himself, the iwave bis position became a laodified Hegeli£niffiit,o,»Suporffeially 
stated, Schopenhauer rejected the so-called historical consciousness and Hietzstoe 
never TOjected, not even in his early period, of course. And that coniKcted him 
vd.th Hegel, His final position is really a restatemait of the Hegelian view, 
witti considerable modification® 

,»ol^ to now man v/as directed by ideals which he thought had an objective 
fouisiation—natui^ or @od or reason. So there was not a question of being a 
self, but of being good. Those idtoh have been destroyed, Vfe have seal ttet they 
are ail human creations* Tl:^t is the situation?—either coim^lete degradation 
abandoning all aspirations, all aspirations whicdi up to now were aspirations 
towards goodness or nobility are abandoned because we have seen the groundless 
character of nobility and goodness. But the alternative is to sot projects, goals, 
in a sovereigi and in a free manner, to be yourself,,o.TJhen you read in the present- 
day existentialist literature you get the in^aression, and th^t is protehly what 
some of them mean, that this distinction between self and loss of self, that is 
rooted in fundomontal situation of man. Therefore there is a kind of 
equivalent of the nature of mano,a«Nj[etzscto does not do that, Nietzscto is, in 
this respect, much more radically historical "by saying even this alternative, as 
our morctl alternative, is our Eioral alternative, not tto moral alteznative,,,*. 
„,ooNietzscto . regarded Tumself as tto raan who brou^it tto anti-teleological 
tendency of modem thou;^ to its culmination. End of qjMstion period, 

I would like first to treat this part ato perhaps some difficulties will . ■ 

disa^ear, others will caaorge. How in spite of Nietzsche’s abolition of tto 
tuie ^Torld or tto thing in itself, in sjdte of his denial of the very possibility 
of absolute truth, Nietzsche continues to speak of the erroneoTia character 
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of the T/orldj of the one world# Wi^r does ha do this? The world is dead, moan- 
iriglesso If we are not njotivated by some intoresti that Is to say ly desires 
and passions, if this is so, interest,—desires or passions—ia that behind 
which we cannot go# T>ri;e3?c3t—desires or passions—that is the reality# But 
interest—desire or passion?~are not diroctod towards the truthj therefore the 
world cres.'&ed by our dQ^ircoj passions^ jbitores^s is Xt obviously is 

an exaggerated expression in order to make (^ear that there is no primary 
direction to oin* truth# fftat Nietzsche indicates can bo stated as follows* 
the world which we can understand, which can be of any cononcn to us, tdiich has 
nsaning for us, must be grounded in concern# Being grounded ia concern and 
being opened up to us by concern it is not accessible to concemless looking at, 
to detached looking at, to objective knowledge# Ths question arises* what is 
that concern which builds up the world, our 'world# let us go back •fco the 
baginning, to Hiatssohe's primary assumption—«nd e'rorything depends on this— 
that primary assumption being that all meaning and all articulation is our 
making, our fiction, our poetry, I mtuitionad last •timB that the Greek -tsosrd for 
poetry is poesisj it has this meaning of m a king and fiction as well# All 
ursierstandfcg is simplification, ordering, articulation, putting a stand on 
•whatever is gi-ren# Vs'hat in us does this making? Eant said* reason or under¬ 
standing which organizes the sense da'ta—core generally, the consciousness 
organizes v*hat is given to us# Yet Nietzsche says consciousness is only a 
surface phenomenonjtruth; firougit® occuijbo ua—which means we, our consciousness, 
is not the iim,ster of our thou^ts# Not, 1 thinks but it thinks in jme# That is, 
by the way, the root of the Freudian notion of ths id# Our •fchou^its arise out 
cf the depths which ia beneath of ths consciousness# That depth is called ly 
Nietzsche, the self# But that self is inseparable from the body# I quotes 
"Degree and Idnd of ths sexuality of ths human being reaches up In-to the hl^st 
summit of his mind#" So ths self is thsn ths vrhole man, tlte whole fact—ciau, as 
Nietasche calls it# llaa, not tie consciousness, is the creator, ths maksr of 
the world, the giver of meaning# iVhat then is it which makes man man? Vdiat is 
the essence of man? Nietzsche says* man c»nnot be defined; man is an a n i m al 
which lias not ;"3t been—in German festgestoUt— triiich means man is an a nimal 
wliich has not yet been defined or identified or es'bablished® ifen has come into 
being, but he is not yet cospletcd# This boing the case wo need a formula which 
comprised the la-fest as well as ths highest in man—^^hich conprises ths highest 
man who might be more than jusfe man as well as the lowest man irrtio would be sub¬ 
human# Therefort no idealistic or spiritualistic definition will do# Wq shall 
not think the mind is in any njay essential# Nietzsche says it is much better to 
listen to the cynics v/ho find tte root of human life, of human activity, in such 
things as hunger, sex, or -vaaity# 

But these suggestions of these people whom Nietzacha in many ways despises, 
blit of yjtmn ha says they can be veiy clever and shrewd, these suggestions are 
unacceptable as tley stand because they cannot account for creativity# Hunger, 
sax, arid vanity are not creative—«re can ne'ver understand man*s building up •fche 
■Eorld from hunger, Bax, car -vanity# Thus, in ether words, they do not explain 
why nsn is putting tte staap of meaning on the given# And therefore Nlstzscdie 
suggests as an alternative to hunger, sex, or vanity, ths will to power# That is 
his formula# The will to powej?—that means, in the first place, the fundamental 
fact in man and therefore I come to Nietzsche's hypcjthesis in all bein^# 

fundamental facj^ is action, not some'thiag reacjtive# For exanple—adaptation 
or adjustment, they are secondaries, derivatives® The fundamental fact is ax 
active—you can say aggressive thing, the td.ll to power# Nietzsche distinguishes 
ths will to poirer from another famous principless—self-prcseihration# Self- 
preservation, he says, is still toleologicxil# And 'that is very strange because 
we kncdt that the principle of self-presexrvation as it cams -to be understood 
since the seventeenth century###Hobbes was moant to be a substitute for tcleolo^ 



as X have espljaiiied on a murh nr of occasxcsiSa - I oaa*'fc go into thai> nccfa 
Nietsscha sesiaa to mean this-—be doeon*-j; develop the thesis^ -sdiea you speak 
of seif—preservation you have still an end la view* 11^% the preservatioh of 
life-i lou are still., to use an aiTftil word, a rationalist, you have an end in 
viewo Xhe idLll to power is non-toleologicalo That has much more the character 
of letting off stcaiaj there is no end in view. That is the camctal point for 
illetssche, Nietzsche also uses another term for Trill to powerj namely, growth, 
a^TTin et, in tbs s ense in TThidi John Dewey uses the term,* contrary of course to 
what we all knar about growth-if -m inok at a piQ^y or at a tree there is alrays 
an end to growtho I ncan puppies don't grow infinitolyi trees don't grow 
infinitoly—but here the noHon of growth without a term of growtho JPhe only 
difference between Hletsocbs and Dewey, X believe, in this respect, is iiiis 
that De%TOy thiolcs that if everyone grovTs, Just grows, indefinitely, no one 
ixLll be hurt by the process, '".hereas Nietzsche is sure that if everyone grows 
quite a for.' people Trill bo luart, naturally. In this respect, Nietzsche is more 
raalistic, I'bolieve, than Dewey is. The will to live is for Nietzsche only 
thj lowest fora of the vdll to power. Hesr it is then this will to power v/hich 
animates our desires and passions and is active in all of thaa in various v/ays, 
and esiKcially^ of course, as regirds thoughts—tbs thouj^ts are, says Kietzscte, 
only a bchoviour or relation of the desires and passions towards each otter. 

These tilings are now very familiar from Preudj Freud developed this part of 
HiotzsChe's thought. Thought is derivative} thought is moved ate directed by 
irill—the wall to power. Ate this leads to the coisequcnce that the highest 
activities of men have to be uteerstood as modlficatioas of the will to power® 

For example, piiilosophy is, as Nietzsche puts it, the most spiritualized vdll 
bo power. True love 3s also a modification of the vdll to poi'/er and so on, 
ate so on. So what does Nietzsche have in mind lAen he speaks of will to power? 
There are various levels ate of course there is the famous psychology of 
Nifitzs-he in v;hich he lays bare en masse the seamy elements in rrarv'’ things which 
are generally regarded as very pure ate noble and he finds there t'no element 
oi' poirer and the T/ill to poiver. A famous example is love, generally ro^rded as 
the most altruistic of all feelin£^ ate Nietzsche tides to show how much of %dH 
to power there is in love. I refer especially.^ta the possessivoness implied in 
muoh of what we call love. But of course allAUtengs would in no way be 
decisive} I mention them only in passing. They are not the root of Nietzsche's 
uhoughPo conqev-rteci 

Tile phenomenon with vdiich Nietzsche is primrlly ^ is the phenomenon of 
knoivlcdcp, and hera Nietzsche has an old ate respectable ancestry. I'll 
mention only two names; Hobbes—‘vve understand only what we make, to know is 
to make} Kant—the understanding prescribes nature its lawsj knowledge is a 
constructive, or^aizing activity. That has an old h3.stoiy long before Nietzsche. 
y.l)at Nietzsche adds is only this; this construotivo, organizing activity must 
be understood as an activity of a living being, of an orgmism, as people say. 

Ate then Nietzsche says, as it were, show me,give ras a formula of that activity 
of an or£^nism which mates intelligible an or^nizing and construetivo activity. 
And te thinks the only ansvrer is tte will to power. But there is anotter 
phenomenon apart from that of kaovrle^ge of which Nietzsche was tliinking—or 
at least so-called apparent phenomenon—tte phenomenon of history. Starting 
from tte surface, there is ... tte struggle for poiver among states_,and 
within states among various The expansionism of statess—what is that 

but the vriLU to povrer® Here it seems to be Just a statement of an obvious fact. 
More procisoly, and somevdiat more deeply, history is not a teleologioal process*.« 
But on the other hand, Nietzsche says, it is not an absolutely accidental process, 
a coii^letely senseless process. It is not a coc^jlctely senseless process if it is 
conceived in terras of the will to poi^er. v/hy that? History cannot bo understood 
teleologically—for Nietzsche this is obvious. On tte oth^ liand, if wo 


'oiiderstand it as a purely aocidental process, aeanin^^ss, Just the outcome 
•o«of human actionso..Td.thout ai^ or reasoiu Hcnr if ijsither teleological 

nor mere accidental are sufficient, Nietasche says tica ire have to fall back on 
the I'dll to poirer. Only on the basis of the will to power, Hietzsche seems to 
contend, progress—loistory can bo conceived of as a progressive process—a 
progress which does not require transcendent goals but—trell how can you 
speak of progress if there are no transcendent goals toirax^ which the process 
takes pl£oe®a«aTou do not have to look toward transcendent goalsj you merely 
compare them among themsolves. More precisely, ovorccaning ^ the given or 
the precedingo i^y tliat he means the will to power, the will to overcome o 
The will to power...is a necessary iE 5 >lication of the idea of progressj it is 
the formula for progress. 

I ivill try to explain this a bit. Progress might moan, and that it 
douhtleas meant originally, progress toward fixed, uneliangeable gcals—say, 
the perfection of nan*s nature, knowledga of the truth, eftablishmant of the 
just society* That is a simple and very tangible notion of progress. But let 
us look at it more closely. In this notion of progbess the good thing is toe 
end, not the way, not the progress, not the move eat. in other vrorls, this 
old fasliioned notion of progress depreciates the progressive movement, -^-'ha 
end alone counts, not th^ movement. Therefore thero is a tendency in modern 
times to {pt rid ^f those ends in order to enjoy the movement. The perfection 
of man traditionally called the happimss—and happiness means a state of 
perfection, of completion, no movement. And that was disliked from the very 

Change of Ihpe 

...And Hobbes says human life can be compared to race. j\nd, for example, 
fto see the other fall means to Jaught And he gives the formula for each passion 
in terms of race situation. But then felicity, what is felicitVy if human life 
is just a race.... 

But a nuE4)er of other parts of this process can be indicated briefly. For 
example, it was argueds the end cannot transcend the process or irecede toe rsrocess 
because progressive knowledge modifies the end. So toe end itself must be pro¬ 
gressive and therefore the end itself changes or moves. And needless to say, if 
knoiiiedgg is not perception of something given, but creation, toe ends must be 
hu3B,n creations. And therefore being hunan creations, the ends themselves belong 
to the raoiremsnt, to the flux, to the progress. Progress must be understood in a 
radically different ysaj, not in reference in any preceding or transcendent ends. 

But in i^nt way? How can vre speak of progress? You see, in a certain stage of 
this development....'-'hen youspeak of a progress, a way, a progressive movement, 
you must have a tera, otheradse you cannot speak of a progressive movenant. 

Mow the simple notion, of course, is to say we knovi the end. So v;e move in this 
way.,.,But that has these difficulties, from the modern point of view. VJhat 
can you do? Mow let us nake the opposite premise: toe beginning, and let us 
assume the beginning is absolutely even. Could we not toem say that every 
removal from this absolutely even is progressive ly virtue of its going away from 
that. Now that this is not just a joke you see from the fact—think or^ of what 
Hobbes meant by the state of natisre. If toe state of nature, the only thing 
natural, the only (firm) given, is something absolutely bad, toen this can act 
as a negative standard. In other words yoa can speak of j:rogress if you have 
a negative standard. Men's ever increasing control of hostile nature—tlmt is 
progress—within these limits becones possible. 


Sc/.' N'J.iitzschs cannci'f accsot t!tis wTy siapis scheii® Sot othsr ivsasonsj cut 
the thcsi^it 'ifliich hiatssche sc :r;.s to i ava had is this; v/hils thers ars ao 
transcendeiA, fixed., etc-imal ends, there may, nevertheless, be superiority. 

You have -a certain stage of cnaalisation end tb|ai suddenly a creative laan appears 
and op«ns up a nev? possibility, thir^ this .possiHli^^y is superior to ivhat 

a^a-aady is can be uislerstood cn the basis of what ps'opls understard already now. 
■iRiare is a new creative..., a new possibility which then proves to be higher,o.,: 
In otter words, if you ccBioeive of every ^ven creation, of every perceiving 
creation, there is sonetfaing idiich.can be oyercome...* ^ - 

And I think that was a very important motive In SietESche, to retain the 
maaringfulness of history >Mle radically abandoning any teleology. Hietssche 
seems to say that th^dll p> power alone mates intelligible the pc^sibility of 
progisss as an essential (diaraoter of human life, sb a possibility only. 

But here there is one apparent difficulty and tlmt is...I v-dll mention that 
aaJ then nake another stop. So Nietzscte's pi^losbi^c (toctxdm, then, is a 
doctrine cf the ’.-ail to power. The ^11 to power is said tt^*be that by virtue 
of which the world, man^s world is. The philosophy or the doctrine of the wiU. 
to iKsver cannot be a pfillosopliical or metaphysical doctrine old style. Naturally 
hietzsche has rejected the possibility of objective aind theoretical jhilosoiiy. 

Hew can his cvjn doctrine of the will to poster be an objective doctrine? Ihs 
doctrii-sfe of the will t-o poivsr must be itself a vnsrk of the vdll to poifer, of 
Kittascheto xdll to power, a project or rejection of Nietzsche’s self, an 
expression of Nietzsche’s ®’f’jiidaH»ntal will*'-~»and that is what Nietssche himself 
vias borgst enovrh to say. 'fnat tosn does Nietzsche will when teaching the will 
to cr , ' 1 lead to ycai a passage from BeyoiM Good and Evil , aphorism six. 

"Onj 0 0 wsll -and wisely ii‘ one wishes to understand b.ow on earth the more 

suotto, -aphysic"'’ assertions of a philosopher ever arose, to ask each time 

viiiv t soi*c ux he a 4 .>idii^ . >30 the whicn we raxs^’u as 

foUowsr whan does Nietzsche vdll when teacldng the w-\ to p>v?9r, what is the 
mofrali'.y ’Aich Mletzsshe wants .to teasdi*. lEetssehs in another passage of 
Beyond -Sood and E".*!! uses oosasiorially this exjarsssio:;: "the pcliticftl (morEl),'- 
.^ political asd moral are. inseparablej one throws ligoi; on the other, that than, 
I sajj is the moral political conception of Nietzsche. 'Xhat alor.s can give 

a clue to tils doctrine! of the will to pov^r arsi tterein:--’ ratro-cti’’el 7 on these 
vsiy reasonings which light up to the doctrliw of the i'-l oo ccwsrc 

I'fev given the histo^eist preinlses of Nistzscha, -.-ui- cus.ution reads: hoi*; 

-did Metzsehffi uaderstanii tte-.JiKiral eM political p'robls!:; -of .iis time? Only 
by »siderstansliag Nietzsche’s ^alysis of toe aineteent; and twentieth centuries—=> 
bscause h® gave a prospective analysis of the twentierri o..;nt.^y—san v;fe understand 
Kifct3sche'‘''s :;se5an.ngly purely theoretical phiiosopl^. 

■ -How before I turn to'ttet, Ivoiild like to make suic that this iatermadiabe 
step bias been.,.in ether v»rds, we cannot leave it yet, ot Mistzscli@*s doctrine 
of the vdll to We te"ms to loo?c deeper -aT^. see uhat is he driving at, 

I,.'.;,', ucyal pcliticr-l teaching Sa he arf-ving at, in or/lsr to understand his 
vi-:-cr-ctical teaching. But suill the very tcrum of t-te sesmiugly theoretical 
r;a';;'ni..;g~-tl'!e i4.ll to potter~~shou.ld at l.e.ast be clear, otherwise there is no 
,;.3e in aorrbliraing,. Is thers ar^ difficulty any specific forniulable difficulty? 
'“uestion ..,yem speak of progress cf itnowlsdge—for example why is modem 
!'b.;v-ai.cs a pi-ogi'ess beyond i'Isvrtonian pbytdcs. 'Ihat would be then establisted 
acccr.ii.jig to wlat is the objsctivi o.C prysics and sse that m-adern physios comes 
closer to ttet, tut stiil.j, I don't want, to pa-ss the buck, E-at what, how does 
fiietiische mean toat? Crna would teve to give an exs-niple v.tere objective knov;Iedg« 
’.rould not seem to be necessary. To anticipats an exiaaple whi-sh I have to mention 
in another connection.~-i'/hen liietzachs th.iaics the biblical §od and the ns>rality .• 
deimnded by th-s bibHoal God. is too cructo, what kite, of luiowlcdge is here pre~ 
supp-usedj letting alone tte question of tha tmth. But r-ihat—Nistzsehe simply 




finds that this belief and the content of this belief do not impress him as 
holjro Bat how can he call it progress? He conceives of that as progresso .ins!wer« 
Because he knoiirs that his issBinity to the biblical fact is doe to the fact that he 
and his ancestors have gone throu^ a process of Christianitizationa Is it 
objecti’v’-e? I ask jnsu, really^ is it objective Idiowledge,,*. 

Questionsoool have a^self great difficulty in understanding Nietzsche aad I 
am really trying not to prevent the understanding of IBLetzsche on ny part op 
on your part ly aiy preiuatiire criticisma Vfliat Kietzsdte seems to think is this: 
let us take any state of affairs, ary society and then there are, of course, always 
people ’ ho remain below the level vhich has been achieved, vhich, on the basis of 
the star.dards of their society are lower a Surelyo Bit there also is a possibility 
that soi^cne comes up to deviate, but in a way vdiich appears on this basis of a 
xray of understanding as higher. The standard for saying hi^er is really then 
not tha truths the absolute truth, but what is already admitted. In othw words, 
is this not possible . Look at the Marxist concept Tidd.ch is only a modlficaticsx 
of Hegel, You have a certain state of society characterized by contradictions, 
tod this is an ii7ii)ossible situation. There are fundaawntally two ways of, if 
you radicalize the problem, of getting rid of the contradictions. The one is a 
Kvoveraent back; and the other is a new movenKsnt which has not yet existed. 

The movemsnt back is impossible because we already know it will lead again into 
the sams contradictions. So there is no prospect in itself. In this part of 
the ar^ment there is no reflection on the end, VJhat I®ra driving at is this: 

I don't say this disposes of tha difficulty; we only show that this vray of 
thinking is not specifically Nietzschean, It belongs to theoo.and to the historical 
consciousness—the belief that you can do without transcendent goals. Ultimately 
I believe the di-fficulty corass back, but \d.thin a certain level of the argument, 
the difficulty doesn't seem to appear, Aral what Nietzsche seems to have in mind 
is this: as an individual you are on a certain stage. And sometime later you know 
that yen have grovai out of that; you have reached a high®r degree of maturity, or 
whatever you might call it. Do you need for that a visioa of the fully mature man? 

You see the difficulty,,,, 

I would say generally this: I think that in the nineteenth century generally 
the notion of an end preconceived, apprehended in advance, with a view to vdiich we 
may speak of progress and nake actual progress gradually disappears. And people 
stil.1 wanted to preserve the notion of progress. Perhaps something of this kind 
is alreadjr impU.ed in Hegel, tea this aspect of the so<-called dialectics. You 
hav'c a certain state of things, and this state of things points to another state 
of thiTigs, It only points to another state of things; the movaaent is this way,,,. 

You l<nm yaa. cannot help moving in Ibis (iirection given these state of affairs. 

Arid, the end, since this is a meaningful ;3rocess, can appear only at the end when 
the whole problem is completed and we see—tb yes the outcome of it is that man 
has become fully ooncioua of himselffend then the whole process appears as a meaning¬ 
ful process, Ik otherwords, wasn't the dialectio , to begin with, an attempt to 
get rid of the strict and simple teleology implied in the earlier -views, 

''uestion,,o,In other i-rords, only if there is an absolute determinaticai in oi» 
direction as it is, for example, according to the Kfeirxist doctrine, the question 
of ends becomes asaningless. But in fact even in Iferxisn this is not so,,,because 
there always remains the alternative of a destruction of civilization. And 
therefore the ’question is really this; is the destraction of civilization better or 
worse than the world society as Marx conceived of it. So there is really an 
alternative. Only the Jferxist realize that no sane person would consider deebruction of 
But that is not so single. 

For Nietzsche there is an alternative, a real alternative, Vhy does he 
prefer the one to tiie other? Does he not prefer it on rational grounds—that is 
'jirtiat you were sayii^„,,.But he would say tMs: this alternative with :dd.ch he, a 
modern nan, is confronted is the unforseen and unforseeable oubcomB of a not^ 
teleological process. It is the outcome of creatiMis, of free creations, which 



were in no way directed toward it» So I think the difficulties which arise, would, 
I believe, have to be stated sraievdiat differently. 

I wo\jld like, then, if there is still some tiine-=oh, no there ian*t—-well, 

I have to postpone that. Next tiuK I v/ould like to indicate briefly, because that 
is of sonB iraportance, Nietzsche's political mcaral view of the future of oankind, 
his project, his image of man, and I hope to find the tia» to indicate >*at were, 

I believe, the xroblwii—even if one gi^ts Nietzsche quite a few things which 
one cannot graiib=-and that is connected with his doctiine of the eternal return. 

To state this only with a few words~in i*e doctrine of tiie will to power is 
linked up with a certain understanding of the situatirai of modem maa» hid 
modem nan, according to Nietzsche, is confronted with this choice. In the 
language which I used before—the otheredirected man and the conqxLetely self- 
directed nmnj in Nietzsche's language the last nmi, the man vdio has lost all 
possibility of self-contempt (?) and is perfectly self satisfied on the lowest 
level of human existence | and the other alternative is vdiat is called by Nietzsche 
the superman. Now this is for Nietzsche, indeed, the final alternative—but teien 
he says man has not yet been defiiwd or established ha means it has not yet been 
decided which way man will go, /md that is entirely undecided and depends on 
vdiat TiBxi is actually doing. So that is the ^Lml choice and being the final 
choice, it means Nietzsche’s vision of the possibility belongs to the final 
mraasiit in the sense that the highest toos-rledge, the highest possibile knowledge 
of what is 5hs been achieved hy Nietzsche. So, in other words, Nietasche too, 
as I said before, ends as Hegel ended; there is a culminating moment, a peak, 
which is a historical monent, but the absolute moment in history, Nietzsche’s 
term for that is noon, Contr-iry to ifegel, he does not call it the dusk. And I 
mil explain v/hat that means—you taio*/ Hegel’s formulas the owl of liinerva 
begins 

uxi this, for certain reasons which we will try to explain, this notion of 
the vd.ll to povisr and the superman, as the man of the highest power, is linked up 
vdth the doctrine of eterml return—etenml return which is in a way of course the 
denial of hlstoryj, because vjhat we call the historical process is not a unique 
process of this planet beginning mary millions of years ago and ending many of 
millions of years from now. But this process has occurred and will occur an 
infinite number of times, whereas all other historic!sm assumes the iiniquesess of 
the historical process, Nietzsche ends mth the assertion that this is an 
infinitely repeated process and nsanwhile tiy to vaiderstand this doctrine 
So the strange thing in Nietzsche’s thought was the most radical historicisra of 
the nineteenth century is that he ends in a return to a very old and certainly 
non-historical notion of reality. I vdll try, if the time is sufficient, to 
srtplair; this. 
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oooVfe ai*e discussirjg Nistzscha®3 docfci’ins in ite coirtsxt a discussion of 
histsricismc Magr I rtsmiud you again of tbs alternative—>the classical vlowo 
According to the classical view nan can transcend time and histoiyj there is a 
without^ something imperishable and pemanenta Against this Nietzsche asserts 
man cannot trar^cand time and historyo This insight* taken by itsd.f* is deadly* 
which means it is deadly if it is undearstood in the 11 .cf the traditional 
concept of truth* If we seek truth in -Uia traditional sense of the term* we 
find nothii^ but neanii^lessness. Truth as divine Is deadly* In Nietzsche s 
formula,^ wMch nseans also some other thin^, Qod is dead* But if we understand 
tinith as creation* creative* as perspoctivie* as due to human projects, if we 
realise that meaning and value have no other origin and can have no other 
than huaai creaticsi? t^ situation changes radically* Han is* can aho^d be 
fully at home in the world which is his world* and which discloses itself in 
an infinite variety of perspectives* So^alled objective thought is only 
perspectivic thought on the lowest leV(!Q.* Ttere is nothing inpsrishabIs and 
pnrnarantj there is no without* In other words what Nietzsche means can be 
stated as'follows? the death of God* as Nietzsche calls it* is ultimately ^t 
t'ls setting of the sun* but the liberation* Primarily it is oi^ the setting of 
the sun., of tha sun* of all orientation* but fully underst^ it is libera¬ 
tion* Hotj* once the perspectivic character of alljthought is seen* the problem 
becomes the problem of the hierarchy* namely of the hierarchy of perspectives* 

If thers is no such hierarchy there would be mare chaosj and this hierarchy 
nscsssarily culiainates in one highest perspective Ti^iich we caL^blM absoluta 
perspective* Kan has reached full self-consciousness about himself as ths 
creator* Now ths way is open to the dtefinitioa of man* to the establishment of 
ths character of man* Prior to that there was only becoming* Ths way is open 
to a goal of mankind* the whole human race, a goal which is not 
to life* but which is compatible with loyalty to the earth and to the body* 

Tre absolute perspsetive belongs to the absolute mtanent in history* to what 
Nietzsche calls noon* noontime* 

Now tore the similarity and tte difference betoeen Hegel and Nistzs<die is 
clear becatee for Hegel the absolute moment is the beginning of disk* at dusk, 
in which the owl of llineiva* the Goddess of wisdom* begins its flight* 

In other words* ths full self-conscioumess is the end* For Nietzsclia it 
is the middle of the way* In this respect Nietzsche agrees with Marx—the famous 
foTOTala that up to the beginning of the realm of freedom everything has been 
pre-history and only vsith the beginning of t!» realm of freedom* cf the Communist 
world society* vjill there be true history* But that of course means that nevetw 
ttelesss Marx is the first to see the true character of human life and its true 
possibilities both in the past and in t}ss future® But with this understanding 
ffarx*s materifistic philosophy of history is the revelation of the situation 
of laan therefore it is a final insight in ths most important respect, because 
at least the outlines of the new order can now be seen* Something ccmiparable 
to that we find in Nietzsche* Nietzsche also clainB to live In the absolute 
nosentj, but not in IdiB absolute moment of realization—the re.ilization is a 
matter of the futurs=but in the absolute moment of anticipation, if I may say 
GO® In other words* Nietzsche and ffeix* against Hegel* assart that there is a 
future of mankind* but a future whose possibilities and whoso essential char¬ 
acter ocn now be understood* Yet there is this difference; for NMarx tliere is 
csie and only or» wy* the dictatorship of the proletariat; for Nietzsche* 
however, the future is tujdecided; man is now at the crossroads; ttera is a 
possibility of an ultimate degradation and* oai the other hand* the hipest peak* 
The ultimate degradation is what Nietzsche calls the last mai* the man who has 
lost tte very possibility of self-contempt; and the highest peak is cuLled 



by Nietzsche superman or cfvermano That is dsroloped at the beginning of the 
Zarathustrs o Man is confronted with a choice, <» nay say, Isetsieen Comnanist 
world society cr else a new nobility ru l i n g the pQLaneta In other words in 
the Marxist notion withering ax^ay of the State, in Nietzsche net only not 
withering away of tlB state, bat a new kind of p<iLitioal regime, a new nobility- 
ruling the plaiKto Now the pede of understanding is then, the moment in which 
the root of creativity is unders-tood* And Uiat root is not reascoi, mind, 
consciousness, bub the self. And the self is inseparable from -the body. So 
we can also say, as Nietzsche some-times says, -the root of creativiiqr is nan as 
a who3% the iivhcilemano i j j 

But what is the essence of man as a whole nan? Kan cannot yet be deiinea, 
or has not yet been defined? therefore the farmoU nsst comprise 
as superinano Tha conclusion iss ttis essence is the will to power* And this 
will to pcsier has a very great range reaching from the will to ^ 

exiiloit others to the will to overpower and overcome oneself* And the 
highest lev^, the will to overcoms -the human ail too human al-together, and that 
means superman, the man who overcomes nai, ^ v. 

The doctrine of the Mdllito power must be understood, according to Nietzsche s 
as an historical doctrine, as a doc-trine belonging to a specific 
historical situation and thst means, even more precisely, belonging to a ^cxfic 
oolxtioal situition, I will speak of Nietzsche’s political analysis a litt^ 
bit la-ber-=-first, follow the fundaaasntal thought. Now the doctrine of the ^11 
to power is a historical doctrine also in -the sesjse -Qiat it must be, accordi^ to 
Nietzsche’s own opinion, an expression of Nietzsche's own "fundamental will. It 

must be an expression of Nietzsclw’s self* Or mere ra dic a lly , the doctrine of 
the will to power must be an expression of Nietzsche's own will to poier. Can 
it be true--=that doctrine? 

Now the statements ^out the true character of the doctrine of tte will to 
power are contradictory in Nietzsche and not accidental, ha find statemen-ts to 
’.ihich Nietzsche says the doctrine of the will to power is a hypothesis, a project 
or an toventicsi guiding future discoveries or leading to future discoveries**— 
to other words, a i^ypothesis which may be validated or invalida-ted to the future. 

But that is a very superficial understanding of what Nietzsche means. Playing 
on the anbiguity of the German words experimen-ts and 

Nfat-sucKiA na •bampbation, Nietzsche describes his doctrine as such an experiment— 
tem^aSaa, Siow that is a more precise formiilation of what he means by l^rpo- 
thesiso The doctrine of the -will to power can be validated or invalidated only 
by being ac-bed upon, by being accepted by hunaa beings, by human life. It can 
rever bo validate or invalidated by objective observation, Xet the insight 
into the perspecti-vic Character of all thought or into the historical character 
of all thought is finalj the principle of meanii^ and value has now been dis¬ 
covered for -the first time. And that means that now -there is a possibility, a 
iKcassity of establi^tog the final values. In other words, -there is noonttoe. 

Yet according to "this very insight into tte perspectivio character of all thought, 
the final insight must be rooted to Mietzscte's perspec-tive, to Nietzsdie's 
project, in his fundamental will. The doc-trine must be radically persooial and 
lienee inccmmunicable insight, to the last aphorism of Beyoi^ 
find, perhaps, the strongest s-tatement to this effect, ten Nietzsche describes 
the whole con-tent of tlffl book as "my thou^rts" as disttoguLshed from communicabls 
and a -truth acceptable to others. And this is necessary because the root of all 
meaning and truth is -the self and ibill self«consciousness is impossible, 
according to Nietzsche, for otherwise -there would be—if full self-consciousness 
were possible there would not be the possibility of producti-vo delusion. This 
is the most manifest difficulty which we find when we study Nietzsche; on the 
one hand we are confronted with a metapl^ysical doc-trine old style which asserts 
that the principle of e-verybhing is -the will to power as a true doctrinej but 



OTj the other hand there is a constant questioning of tte rery possibililgr of 
the true doctrim, and this questioning is expressed hy words as hypothesis, 
temptation or "ay thoijghbs"—«>the English fom, the truth# 

Full self-consciouaness is icpossiblaj therefore full knowledge of Iha 
principal, of the creator of meaning and value is Irqxwsibleo If the self 
or being were intelligible, fully intcslligiblB, history would be rational 
whidi, according to Nietzsche, it is not# And -therefore Nietzsche's doctrine 
cannot claim to be final# It cannot claim more than it is the best awailable 
now. You see the dialectics of Nietzsche's -Uioughb in the following w^: 
his-bory is not rational# Nietzsche's pro^ct is based on tte accidental 
experience of an accidental culture, ITestein cmture# More specifically, 
Nietzsche's project is based in an indirect way on Christiani-ly, on a con¬ 
tingent eirentj therefore Nietzsche's project itself must be contlngerh# But 
being contingent, ho-w can it be the peak of human thought# But on the other 
hand it must be the peak because of the absolute character in-to the ins i st 
of the perspectivic character of all thought# And therefore sittc» it oust be 
the peak, -the developraent leading up to i-t—his-toiy—cannot be <»ntingeirta 
Christianity itself must be construed as necessary, which Nietzsche, as a 
nattei- of fact does# For exanple in the analogy of morals nhere ha tries -bo 
show that there is a fundamental ciLeavage among man be-toeeh the s-trong and the 
weak,#,and Ksristianity is a perfect development of the slave morality which is, 
in fact, an attempt to show the necjessity, and -therewith the ratianality, of 
Christianity, 

Nietzsche’s entire rationalism makes the Hegelian sda-tion—an absolute 
manent in which full ccaisciousness is reached—impossible# The only way cut 
■vthich would be possible for Nietzsche -would be -this: that the historicist 
Insight is the disco-very of a problem as distinguLshed from a solution# Then 
there could be absoluteness and at tha sane time openness, and scmetimes 
Nietzsche expresses himself in -this way# But this ne-ver satisfied him bec:axise 
the discovery of a iH*oblen would not show -the way to -values. It would only 
lead -to the discovery of the principle of -valuation without showing a to -the 
sstablishmsnt of values, 

Xet cannot both things exist: that the doctrine is most parsoral, Nietzsche 
personal thought, and at the same time the mcmt universal insist. The book 
which Nietzsche regarded as his most important work was Zarathrstra, A Bc»k 
for Everyone and No One—for everyone, universal; for no cos, because of its 
personal character, only Nietzsche's thcsight# Hew is this possible? If -the 
dexjtrine of the v;ill -to power is the personal thought of -the absolute indi-vidual 
if Nietzsche is the providential individudL, if one may say so, and that is -the 
thought -(hichoooso -there would be nothing accicJen-bal about Nietzsche# In 
other words what Plato did ironically in his dialogues, that he presented 
Socrates as the absolute individual in -ihich nothir^ is accidental, -that 
Socra-tes has -this particular kind of wife, aikl that his mother -was called 
jjd his fa-ther and he had -the protruding and other purely 

accidental qualities becomes meaningful by virtue of Plato's poetry or noble 
lie. But in Fla-to that is, of course, a conscious lie# This remarkable indi¬ 
vidual could have been an ^xtlrely different man# But tha fic-tdon on which 
-the Platonic'dialogue is based is -that nothii^ in Socrates life is 

accidental# But, as I said, what in Plato is fiction, in Nietzsche must becraoe 
serious# The acciden-ts of his life must became fa-teful dispensations# The 
most emphatic development of -that is Nietzscte's wri-ting 
in which he tries -to describe such things as his father died vd:en he was six 
years old, whereas his mother lived la a -very old agB--4;hat is all very super- 
fluent, Xet of course it is not a very good solution because does this not 
make Nietzsche dependent on something hig}-»r than himself or bis -will? Is 
not this absolute, Nietzsche's creative act, necessarily eondi-tlonal and 
derivative? We can state ths difficulty as follows: the doctrine of -the will 
to power is an axpiression of Nietzsche's self, a crea-bion of Nietzsche, has 


been posited by Nietzsche# But the root of that doctrim is Nietzsche’s self. 
Nietzsche’s self is the absolute# Tet this absolute is <A»yiously conditioned 
and derivative* . 

Let me try to explain this by starting from the most crude and superficial 
aspect of tiB problem* Nietzsche’s premise is, as you know, aboluticai plus 
ths historical process, as probably Hegcjl uanibd at that time* Man is a pro¬ 
duct of a blind process and certainly the very opposite of an absolute, yet 
this whole process leading fron the amoeba or beyraid via the gorilla to man 
and to the nineteenth century, this whble process is accessible only in 
human perspectives# The process as it «as or'is jfii itself cannot be known; 
it can only be known perspectively# IJothing can be known as it is in itself. 
All understanding is based on human creation# The ref ore we cannot go back 
behind human craativify to the Darwinian evolution or something of this kind. 
The world that we can understand, that can be of concern to us, has been 
built. iQ) by human creativity-in tte historical process# Nietzsche is depenttent 
on history, on heritage# But all thsse meanings built pq} in ths historical 
process are now endangered for these meanings were unconsciously created and 
now th^ arc seen to be merely human creations# !Hiere is, ther^oie, a need 
for a new creation, for a creation ^ich establishes the endangered meanings, 
ths endjaigored heritage# But this new creation is, in a way, the creation of 
the world* 

Hofio^ the absolute be conditioned, that would seem to be the question. 
Thars is a traditioni. term stemming from the seventeenth century for that—if 
an absolute conditions itself there must be something which was called 
... a cause of itself# Nietzsche regards the concept of a 

cause of itself as absurd# Xat to is congrellad in a wqy to regard himself as 
tte cause of himself# I read to you a passage from the 21ar*athustra in which, 
not indeed S^athustra himself, but this animal speak;—whatever that may mean# 

It occurs in the third part on the section on Convelescent in the Viking 
Portable Edition, p# 333# "The sole is as mortal as the body but the knot of 
causes in which I am entangled recur' and will create ib again* I, myself, 
belong to the causes of the eternal recurrence# And, therefore, I am, in 
a ^Day, the cause of iryselfNietzsche is sraaehow conpsHed to regard himself 
as the authcsr of his fate* 

I have indicated by these remarks that Nietzsche is compelled by the 
difficulty in which he gets entangled to come to theSadopldon of eternal return 
or eternal recurrence which Is re^'ded ae the peak of his doctrine# I will 
say only a few words about this doctrine and rdiy it is necessary, apart from 
what. I have indicated before* The conception of the eternal return, msatiing 
that Vie, as wa ara sittii^ here now liith all these accidental things, the 
pen in the riglit hand and the ladies with earrings and so or, has-a been 
sitting iBre in tliis room an infinite nusber of tines in the past and tils 
will happen an infinite number of tines irr the future—with this difficulty* 
this te so, in the natuzo of things# But on ths other hand Its h*g>pening is 
due to our acts, just as, according to ths older Christian doctrim, our 
eternal ;^easantness or ndseriss dejiends on idrat we do now in ihis shcrt life. 
So tnat our eternal fate depends on what we do now here# According to 
Nietzsche**s doctrine our eternal JCata—tout an eternal fate noli in heaven or 
hell^ but on earth,—depends decisively on what we are doing ncu# 

Now this coi«eptioa of the eternal return belongs to the liighsst moment, 
to the peak of the will to iMwer# Nietzsche sees in the possibility and will« 
ingness to believe in the etem^ return the highest act of man's culture# 

(djy . is te compelled to teach ths eternal return? Now ths higlisst masent of 
the will to power is, Timarily, man has becrane the master of hia fate# Up 
to now chance has been in control; now chance can be abolished# History 
can now be made rational, although pp to now it was irrational# At the 
hipest moment, in other words, we can say no to ths past as past# Man is 
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now the nastero He ia now respojsible for the veiy conditioa of his existence^ 
because of hls-aasteiy* And this leads to the great result that Niotasche smst 
become what may call an active iiataoiriaiat. In other words, Miatzsche or tto 
superman, we don’t make this distinction now, is now, in principa.a, capable of 
abolishing evil. But if...evil and the bad. But if ti& evil and the bad are 
iseded in a way for nobility~for eccamiOe, loan’s coura^ requires that to has an. 
opporttmity for courage j there must bo danger. Previous nature and cir^ 
cmnstancas al^iays took caie of the...But what if nan has becoae the nBster? Ifost 
he not create the danger so that he can be compelled to be courageous and so onj 
At this peak of the will to power everything seems to be possible, eaqpecially it 
seems to be possible to create a race trf perfectly good maa. 'tfe dontt have ^ go 
into tto meaning of Tiflut good means in any sense, in the Niatzschean or any other 

Nietzsche refuses to consider that. Why? History taught him that men 
reached their highest stators only in a certain kind oC society, in aristocratic- 
oligarchic society, where there was a rule of the nobility. The ccnclusion 
which Hletasche draws iSs the only salvation for motom man is tto dsvelopaent 
of a new nobility. A ncMlity, by its very definition, raquires class of 
■villains; it requires inequality. This problem did not exist for eail.lar thinkers 
for the veiy simple reason that they thought men are by nature unequal...oV-tit 
what if there is no nat\ire, if ttere is no natxire to speak of? Then inequality 
arai tto nobility to which it belongs can me their being only to an act of the 
hrmiaw Tsill. Qp, in different words, nature Itself must be willed, must be 
posited, in order to exist. Fran t*is point of view, it seemsiftot the doctrine 
of eternal return is a kind of fictitious substitute for a creation of nature. 

It is easy to reject the doctarlne of eternal return as Nietzsche taught it, to'fe 
that does not dispose of tto problem. Ito problea is the veiy seriousono that 
has been haunting modem thou^t for quite some time. It becomss particularly 
clear In tto eighteenth century. I will explain this briefly^ so that yc«i see 
it is not a special ^^bby of . 

In the seventeenth century there developed a kind of political doctrine 
which we may call doctrinairaisn,—meaning there is cos and only ons solution, 
just solution, to the problem of human society and this solution can be appiUed 
everywhere, regardless of the circumstances. Them was a rsacticsi to that and 
the most important representative of that action was the famous thinker, 
Montesquieu . Hontaiuieu’s teaching can be expressed in the formulation of 
Rousseau as follow st liberty or freedom is not a frtiit of all climates—climate 
in the wictest sense, not only physical climates. In other words, the ri^t of 
just political order is not possil^e under all conditians. Ttere arejnatural 
resistances to it. iiie consequence was that Montesquieu was capable of 
restoring ve 3 ?y much of the old tradl’^onal doctrines. ’(Jten you lock loore 
deej^ into Montesquieu you think Idiat Martesquieu has no longer a right to 
this conscioius, sober, conservative view because inihe savaiteenth century in 
the dovelopraant of modem natural science, it had become clear that nature is 
not a fixed obstacle, very simple things. According to the Aristotelean 
doctrine, it would have been impossible to imagine free societies or repvfclican , 
societies^ say, in the north of Europe, the idea being that the highest develop¬ 
ment of man is limited to such climates like that of the Iteditsrranean basin. 

When you go beyraad itot, deeper into the continent of Asia m Europe, you have 
natural obstacles to the highest developiasnt of man's c«q>3citles. This had 
become ever more incre4aWe* Nature does not give ts fixed, permanent, 
obstacles to improvement. If le radicalize the thou^t, there are no known 
limits to human power. 

This is exactly ths problem of Nietzsche j there safs no fixed limits to >■- 
human power; Itore is no nature whicb can give us any guidance. Still 
Nietzsche constantly reSere to nature as when to speaks of the relation between ■ 





-Uis tuo sescaso. He starts frcia the differsnce c£ their natural functlmis tbs 
^otnan nho tss to hear children has another function than raano And the 


fundarasntal difference between the two sexes can be understood from this 
nature! differenced Btst what isfthe significance of this natural difference if 
nature is something vdiioh can bo overcome so tiiat God knew s, perhaps one can 
have artiTijfel pregnancy and even 4 «»and so oQa Think it Uiroa^. I'ftere is 
the limits where is the limit to htmtaa power? Thera is no assignable(liait 
frem the modem position and themfora if we have to have recourse to nature 
as Hietzsche did, nature meet Itself be willed or posited# 

Nietzsche's doctriiffi of eternal return as he undsi'stood it, the doctrinB 
has also a variety of other meanings, seems to be a substitute for the 
recognition of nature which recc^nition is nO longer possible «q this basis« 

I wcaild like to add a few words before we tom to our final discussim, 

I hope we have time for that, to ssy a few words about the political views of 
Mietzschea That is perfectly necessary and legitimate to regard as part of 
his teachli^ iuroper because, according to Nietzsche's cwn principle, one 
must understand every philosophic doctrine Ji^th primaiy view to the nKural 
and political teaching it inQOiss—necessarily, because if ttie rule Of any 
philosojAy is the fundamental will and therefore a fundamental mcrai taste, 
then the moral-political teaching becomes the primary olc» to its meaningo 
But given Nietzsche's historicist poreraises, the question ueans hc» did 
Nietzsche undarstfflid the moral-political problaa of his time? A few vejy 
scanty remarks tiTiist sufficeo The later part of his life as a writer belonged 
to tse Germany of Bisaarcsk, strong aonarcdiy, yet idtiiii had Introduced a very 
universal suffrage., The other characteristic of this raonarohy^ as it was of 
very maiy other mansrehies, was the notion that the monarch car prince idithe 
first servant of the state, as the Prussian Eing, Frederick II, had said—in 
contradistinction to tie absolutist nation of LouIb Quatoarze according to which 



the state^th^t's me, if that's the proper English, idiich I never knowo So, 
in other words, the monarchic ruler is understood as a servant and at the saiBi 
tine allowed the universal suffrages So there was a democratic proclivity 
belonging to this strong mcmarchys Tlie system of radical prodivity was also 
shown by the connection with nationalisia-»«ationallaim is a democratic moveraento 
German national unity was established through Bismarck's wars and this led to the 
decj^ of German thought and taste, national self ccaaplacsency, and return to 
politics, to power politicso Germany, although it was a monarchy, and France 
at that time was a republic—these national differences ceased to be as 
important as they were before because the general European progressive move¬ 
ment effected all European countries independently of the regimeso This 
progressive laovement, political and technological at the same time and of 
cottrse econcxnic, is characterized by Nietzsche along the following liness 
the morning prayer has been replaced by%e morning pap»ro I suppose you 
understand the meaning of that* Is it not clear or do I have to insult your 
intelligence by laboring the px>int. Well what be means istehis * there is a 
lack of concentration characteristic of this B^em wmrld which also shows 


itself in the specialization which is compensated by a sham uxiiversalitya 
sVell, if you listen to the radio or the television, I don't have to say a 
word about thato Xou get information about absdutely everything—of course 
veiy superficial, you don't understand a thing, but you have a shai universality« 
iVheroas as living human beings with any competence, we are ever more specialistie« 
These remarks show, already, that Nietzsche did not expect salvation 
frran the liberal, democratic, anti-monarchist moveroento He saiw around himself 
nothing but dbeayo Nationalism, in particular, that became ever more 
impjossible because of the hidden unity of Europe in spiite of the conflict, and 
most of that was political conflicte The jjjTratrtcida^ struggle between 
most of the Burop>ean nations became ever more dangerous because of the danger 


to Surops as a nvhole steaming from Russia, nhLch at that tins was, of course, 
not Coranunist Russiao^oo 

So Nietascm was a conservative, one could s^. But the point is that ha 
\ saw the ii^possihility of conservatism—and liiere was chib particularly striking 
roraark about this s^isject, I hope I can find it® In an aphorism entitled 
i^ispared to the Conservatives! "'.ihat was not known formerly, what is known or 
might be known todjy, a reversion—»a return in any sense or degree is .«Hwply 
not possible® physiologists-^and ironically he says that—know that® 

That allpriests and moralists have • They wanted to take 

mankind back, to screw it hack to a former measure of virtue.. Morality mas 
always the be4 or f^crustes. Even the politicians have aped the 
creatures of virtue at this point® Today, too, there are still parties whose 
dream it is that all things mi^ walk backwards like crabs. But no one is 
free to be a crab. Nothing £aV6i-ls _ 7 » One must go forward step 
step ever into decadence® That is my definition of modem progress® Ons can 
check this ctevelopnent and thus dam up degeneration, ga'kner it® 
and make it more vehement and iuAden » One can do no more®" In other words, 
conservatism is, ffom Nietasche’s point of view, no solution® 

- But most jjnportaat for Kietasche was this: •rfiat was the basis of con- 
servativisra in Ms tirae? 'Veil, in the strongest conservative part of Germany 
there was Prxissia. Pnissia was regarded by the Prussian conservative party as a 
Christian state® And we can say generally that Eitropean consaarrativism of 'Hie 
nineteenth century was, or claimed to be, based, on Christianity. Now according 
to Nietasche’s analysis, which does not stem from Nietzsche but frma de Tooqueville 
Christianity is the very root of democracy. So if deiaocracy is the decay, a 
return to Christianity would not hMp a bit® VSIhat is necessary is a radical 
break with Christianity, that which i/ietzsche called candid Htheism® And this 
is, I think, the root of the politicM importance of Nietzsche. I bMievs we 
can say Nietsscha is the founder of the atheism of the political iright® Up 
to Nietasche’s time, the political stheism had always been one of the left— 

Karl Marx is the most famous example, but the pre-history and the French 
Revolution alreat^ shows this same th.\ng., Nietzsche's teacher, Schoparhauor, 
also was an atheist of the right j but ho was Just kind of a political 
philistine, ons could say, who wanted to preserve his property and to be left 
alona and therefore he sided with the forces of order against those of 
progress—that was not a politically tcp-essive thing® But Nietzsche really 
founded a political atheiaa of the rif'ht. 

What then is the alternative to comservatism as wall as the democratic- 
liberal-socialist-comiminlst-moveniGnt? For Nietzsche, Just as for all con¬ 
servatives of the European continent the difference between liberalxsm-cOTriunism 
was only a difference of generation so to speak. This modem movement of 
liberation has vaMous stages. One was 3'eprasented, say, by Adam Smith or 
Herbert Spencer, but that necessarily led beyond itself to radical democracy, 
socialism, ra^ybe connuMsnu Now what is the alternative? I do not reasmber 
at the mcsnent whether Nietzsche ever quotes de Tocqusville’s Deiaocracy in 
-America® but it seems to ne wholly impossible to understand Nietzsche's 
political thought without thinking constcintly of Tecqueville® Nietzsche mi^t 
have known of course Tocquevllle's ideas from Talnas and other French writers 


whom he frequently quotes—that is only a phiological question. Now v^t did 
Tocqueville in his great work m Danocracy In America d o? This w^^n attempt 
to convince tls European conservatives tlsat they should not resist feaocratic 
trend and repeat the ndstakes of FrentSi nobility of iSl.^® Tocqueville sided 


with democraqy, but in a very qualified way because ttie whole world is 
peramated by ajcontrast between two alternatives i the new democracy whose most 
premising features appeared in the United States, and the aristocracy of the 


sixteenth and seventeenth century and especially the Frenci^ aidstocracy® 


Da Tooquevills cotild not decida unqualifiedly in tavar c£ daraocracy« The 
decision nas made for him# as it ■wore, by history# In other tiords^ rocqua71116’ 
decision in favor of democracy is not a rational but a providantial decision# 

God, as it were, has shown by the cause of events a democracy is common# 

But if Nietzsche rejected danocracy he learned the alteniative from Toeqtis- 
ville—nobility, aristocracy# But a neu nobility because the dd nctoility nas 
decrepid and hopeless# The necessity of such a aeu ncbiiity appeared to 
Nietzsche from the dangers in which Europe found itself, the dangers which were 
at the same time potentialities# Europe was confronted wito the possibility of 
ever—increasing decay or degeneration or else a revitalUzation by the prospect 
of planetary rulis# Therefore the llarxist diagnosis of Nietzsche is, of course, 
he is the jriiilosopher of imperialim in the MarodLst sense of tl» tem imperial¬ 
ism. There is soma oloment of truih in that, naturally# Eurc^e is confronted 
with a transcendent task, a transcendent possibility, a task transcending the 
possibilities of earlier n»n, the very ideals of earlier nan—the earlier ideals 
of nobility axe insufficient. In other words, nob only is a new nobility needed, 
but even a new idea of a ndsility# Nietzsche’s term for that is superman# 

True, we can ssy the supermen, as Nietzsche understood them, are true individuals 
true seifs# That is a most important characteristic a£ the superman as Nietzsche 
understood it# And Nietzsche’s vihcle work can be said to be an appeal to these 
true individuals v/ho might come forward# But behind that, behind the superman, 
and above him, there appears a most important figure for Nietzsche and ttet we 
call sometimss the philosopher of the future# And this philosc^ihsr of the fubiore 
is meant to be superior as a htiman being in his human power and might to the 
philosopher of the past, even to the ideal of the philoscpher of the past. 

I can spsak about that in Ihe discussion if you want to# But I would like 
to point oub only one thing now# Nietzsche reflected on this question* how is 
it possible for him to surpass the traditional notion of the philosopher# And 
Nietzsche's answer was* that is possible because he is an heir to the bible# 

The new notion of the superman and especialJy of the philosopiy of the future, 
philosopher of the future, is a syrithesis transcending both the platonic notion 
of the philosophar and the biblicai. notion of the highest man# I leave it at 
that# It is impossible nowjto go ir.to this question which otherviise would be 
quito interesting* how r. . 7* in^rical fascism grew out of Nietzsche 

with a kind of complicated necessity# That is in itself an important qrastion, 
but I will nob go into that now# ].t is sufficient now to incd-cete ttese points 
because my purpose now in this discussion is to concentrate on the philosophic 
problem inv^olved and this problem is fundamentally the problem of history, 
the problem of the possibility of the permanent or brans 

Quest!cn###.That is a very complicated question* how freedom and necessity 
can coexist. Let me try to state tte difficulty sosnavhat better# The doctrine 
of eternal recurrence is, in Nietzsche, not primarily a cosmological doctrineo## 
that ttie will of the universe which we know, in which we live, has come into 
being#.##And eternal recuirence is then an assertion as to what has happened 
before and after the ^^risibl^ universe# #. .This in itself is a doctrine which 
was quite common in Greek philosophy# But for Nietzsche the doctrlae of eternal 
recurrence is not primarily a cosmological doctrine, although he also tried, to 
base it on cosmological grounds# The primary point is that eteraal return is a 
moral doctrine, if I may ssf so# iliy is it necessary# JJan believes to have 
reached tlis peak of his power or to be close to it# He can hold everything, 
including man himself, as he sees fit# So.a.he can abolish evil and the bad# 

That Yiould be the contusion which you and I would arrive at# But here Nietzsche 
stops# The bad and the evil jmist not be abolished# In other words, we must 
accept the bad and ths evil. We must accept it with^t grudges j we must say 
yes to it; and the most emphatic and unqualified way^es to bad and evil is to 
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tjHI its eternal return* That I think is the starting point of the doctrine. 

Vittien you read in Zarathustra in tl» section on the Convalescent, Zarathustra 
begins —^he sees a dsfoiroed human being, a cripple, a hunchback of some 

sort. That leads to a general reflection that all has to do with the 
existence of bad and evil. The answer to the problem of bad and evil is 
stomal reo\Errenceo That I think is the root of the doctrine. And if one 
int.erprets it...one could simply say thiss Nietzsche tries to restore a 
hierarchic society....A hierarchic society is no problem if nos are by 
nature TUMqual because then we can say all social inequalities reflects more 
or less ^oyall27 Batumi inequalities. Hiat 4s fundaaaentally what ELato 
and Aristotle meant. There is no prdaleoi there. But if man is the roaster of 
nature all ineouality, even natural inequality, is only provisional. Hcbi can 
we take our standards from nature? The only possibility is an act of will. 

To -state it very crudely, freeze the progress towards a fhlly egalitarian society. 

That is the way in which it would look from a modem point of view. More 
deeply...the prthlem...nature has ceased to be of ai^ si^ificance. Nature is 
valueless for Nietzsche. And yet allibhe time he is compelled to have raficurse 
to nature. There is one aphorism in Beyond Good and Evil . I b^ie-ve it is l88, 
v;hioh is highly characteristic in this respsct=-in ihich the -tena nature occurs 
srsry frequently, and in all cases ascept the last one he gives quotation marics. 

But at the end he drops them. Ilhy does do that? Nature has become a 
problem for,...Re must have recouree to na-fcure. Aind yet he can’t do it.... 

ITdric of the problem of the -two sexes. Nietzsche was absolutely opposed to 
equality of tte tvio sexes...piolitioal equali-ty of the two saxes. TIs root 
of his argujjent is the ' natural difference of the two sexes..,,But if nature 
...it does not have an inherent articulation which is in any way binding,... 

".hy (cannot ^ve) change that....The problaa exists for Iferx, too, Marx finds 
the root for the division of labor :ln -the differaice of the two sexes. Now 
Marx says the final society... (will even?) abolish the division of 

sexes....Don't laugh....The divisioji of labor -Hill have been abandoned. Yes, 
but ivhat about the root of tte divission of labor- ?/ill Esn bear children.,., 
or God knows... .Ul'Wjtia-tely, it seems to se, the problem cf histoiy is the 
probl-en of nature because 1^/ nature people always meant, especially in regard 
to man, that permanance. that which belongs -bo man as man and cannafc be changsd. 

That has beocaas so problematic to modem man. for many reasonsj we have alluded 
to some of these reasons on former («oasions,...Up to now!! don’t know a better 
explanation of Nietzsche’s doctrine of etaivial ra-tum except -bo say that it is 
an asraression of tbs diffical-ty te which modern thought comes by -die denial of 
nature, of tbs meaningfuiness and rfslevanoe of nature.... 

Oaestion,...So vhen Kietzscis says God is dead he does not refer only to what ha call: 
tte death of the biblical God, but to the fact that the traditional nobion cf 
the truth has become ijispossible.... ^ 

vufistion m tbs necessity of Cbiristianity if Nietzsche’s,...If Nie-bzsohs ; 

teaches the truth or if Nietzsche’s perspective is the absolute p)ersp)ecti-vre, -bhan I 

the -process leading up to that culmination point becomes justified from 5 

the end, ratiojaally neeessaiy. The strange thing is that Nietzsche is almost 
cora’pelled bo re-turn to Hegel...-where it was perfectly clear the -whole historical f 

pjTooess i^ ra-tional a&hou^ its rationali-Jy could be seen only at the end of s 

tie process. There is an amazing involuntary parallel between Nietzsche’s 5 

thought and tnat of Hegel, but Nietzsche cannot afford it because that viotiM 5 

aesn abandoning his very principles,..,That is a very late thing, Nietzsche’s 4 

tholight, and yet at the same time there is an indefinibely long future and the ,4 

simple expression of -that is noon. Many hours have ’^®®®®SLnce the sun rose " 

in -bhe summer especially,. i^iitand an equally long neriod.-ivill follow, 


... 




Qusstion™»The real historical Trocesa axists only in'the light of Nietzscls's 
insight talKs place afteroooolss and Woo One could say if it is tarue that the 
most impoi’tant thing is to know, to understand, then this process is finishedo 
But as far as life is concerned, action, there is always the futureoeoJust as 
in Marx, The real insight is the character,ooand the general character of the 
reals of freedom. This crucial,,,j that is new. But the actualization of the 
roa3.m of freedom, just as in Nietzsche the actualization of the suisrman, that 
is the future,,,,You can say that from now mn are able to conscioi^ly lead 
their lives. Just as in Marx, But of coarse there is also, in fairness to 
Nietzsche's project, oiffl has to say this. There aa» point of view 

from Nietzsche’s,,,which is absolutely superior to the Marxist point of view® 
That is the Marxist complete disregard of the end of mankind; nhsreas for 
Nietzsche tlis inevitability of the end of mankind is crucial® There is a 
remairi: by Engels in which ha s^rss well, ire have to admit ttot; but up to the 
realm of freedom there be again a decay because tha®2sSll perish and 
oiBrefore mankind also will too® But that is a long wsy off® Now ttst is a 
veiy sound statement for a' businessman, you knowo But for a philosopher it is, 
of couTEG, ridiculoi^,, You know there is this joke about the bi^inessman i*io 
was shocked because he \3nderstood the earth will last only four millions of 
years, or two million. And then he as:<ed an astronaaer, and he said, no, there 


are two billions, All, 


Question® Zarathustra or Nietzsc'ne has taught thi^an infinite number of 
times. This teaching of Zarathiastra in former epochs, say in epoch m, is one 
cause of Zarsthustra teaching it in epoch n, and so on. That di what I m^nt 
by ..®®Qussti3noo7*0ne could perhaps say this: the 

future is fully determined, but we do not know how,“—also the common forms of 
determinism. In other words, for psraotical purposes thsre exists freedoB and 
chance. Even Spinoza says that® But :nsv8rtheless we know that this is 
ultimately an illusion, but we can*t show it in detail because of our insufficient 
knowledge, I do not know how Nietzscha would look at that problem® I could not 
tell you® 

Is there no otter problem? (?uestLon. .o.Novj for Hegel one can s^ the 
begdji'i.'ing of history :1s the Hdbbian state of nature. Really. In the later 
¥.Titir:--s of Hobbes that is net so clear, but if one goes back to his earlier 
writings one sees hoiv much this beautiful simple Hobbasian solution which is 
reduced for our benefit every night in the western movies=«,two men shooting 
it out—that is reallji- the beginning®Hobbes says that: Tiaiwieveiybody 
against everybody, uhat is tte outcome of that? difference between the 
Hobbesian and Hegelian soluticsiSo7 poszibility is that A just kills 3=, 
no future® But thsre is always the possibility that one of these two 
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■This man wiljfthan submit to the other. In te ^hnical terms, we beccane his 
slave, and A will become the master, 3o the naster<-Blave I’elation is the 
fundamental relation of pjlitical historical significance® Tte important 
point is this, and you see hcH» democratic Hegel is: whereas for Aristotle and 
Plato tte slave and master relation is based on nature, if it is not just an 
xmjust thing«»in other words a fellow who can*t take care of himself beotaaes 
a slave and the man who is prudent and has sense becomes the master; this is 
the natiiral thing. And nature in her goodness takes care that there are 
alwaye sufficient p)8rsons who can't take care of thecaelves arri must be sold. 
But for Hegel it is entirely a matter of freedran—which of the two in that 
crucial situation musters the nerve ted the pamer to fight it outa.ooSo we 
have master—Slavs, But what happsers next? Tha development is the master®#® 
tte slave, cr slaves work for themselves, and he irages war, of courae, from 
time to time, but in the most part of his life he is just enjeying the fruits 
of the labor of tte slaves® Wh.3t that means for Hegel, the real future is 
not 7 /ith the master but with the slave, because they do the work, teey 



ira-sforn-. and that is the beginnuig of the science of natureo And m a 

more radicalized Tfaj,- that repeated itself at the end of classx^ snd 

because classical socieiy at the fullesb vjas of course a s^xe^ of 
slaves. But that culminated in the supar polls, Rcce, 3^ ttoch all wsw eq^l, 
nameTy, equally subject to the smporer. So there was not over 

but toars was equality. And in this moment Chnstxanity emerged. And Christianity 
raans prL-narilv this, tn Hegel‘s rational constructiont that the equality^of ail 
man with a view to the transcendent God, but that is siJnaission, fe» of 
That is a most sublimated and profound slave-^norality, even in Hegel. And aii 

the later development comes from that. 

Tf I try to contrast it with Nietzsche one can s^ Nietzsche had the 
tendsW to assert that the higher development, excepting... 
but sa^ring that the higher development of the man begxiB really 
and is located ... That was Mietssche’s vision, you could sy. yo" 

at the execution you see that Nietzsche too finds, just as He^, tl» 
spiritual life of mankind emanating from the weak. He calls tte weak 
slawjsi he calls them tne priests. That is scmewhat more com^icated...,tod 
be h,-s said -terrible things about the priests, hut it is also cl^r aH 
smrit-aalily, all refinement...stems from the slaves-prisst^ Now how ^s t^ 

Out in Nietzsche’s scheme. Ho of course rejects the ^le but 

he raea-ds himself as an heir to certain biblical nouions wtoch dOT t exi^ or... 
in clLsical notions. He calls the conception of a holy God the xnvmtion of 
the Jews. Nietz 3 c>» dess not recognize...of a holy God. But the notion^ the 
holy, that he tries to preserve, and, as it were, to ascribe to man on hi 
h-^Fhost level this holinsss which the fible has ascribed to God. 

" Thera is a vary famous formula of Nietzsche^dh ha expresses that. 
savs, somewhere in the Will to Power, the si?)erman is Caesar, who is ^ toJSI 
of Christ—Cassar, that me^ans the earthly pcBwer and health, -wealth. But the 
soul is not Caesar’s soul} the soul is tlie soul of Christ. 

That periraps gives me the occasior: for stating very simply md perh^ 

..-.that relation of Nietzsche to Hegel. ?or Hegel, tlat synthesis of Bible 
and classical antic;uity was Napoleon, Napoleon the First, of course. 

Natural-ly every man who had practically united Eijrope -vYas important, but ^ 
what s- 3 irit. And there is one great docua^nt of Napoleonic spxtit and tl^ 
is the" Code Civil, the Cod® of France, Now what is that? The Civ3a Bode 

of ’France recognizes the right of man s.nd equality of opportunity. In othOT 
words, it recognizes equality of all nEn, the dignity, the aqual dipi^ cf all 
men© 'Vhero does thji.s come from? From tbs especially Christianity 

according to ifegsl’s inte 3 ?pretation. The French Revolution and its consequences, 
culminating in ■'ciis Napoleorsic Empire, means the complete saturalizatu^n and 
therewith thepompletion, the complete fulfillness of this ri^t. tod, , 

not so much the person of Napolsaa, as the word of Napoleon, the Civil V'ode, is 
the prime synthesis of Biblical and classical thought. 

For Nietzschs it is not any code Init a human being, a living^ human being, 
tho superxaan, -the ovoman, the higtest man who . .« this synthesis....Crater 
emphasis on the biblical element than on the classical element as is stovm by 
the remark; Caesar was the soul of Chr:£too.®I can also sta-be it as follows: 
Nietzsche has said his greatest work, according to his opinion, is his 
Zaratlmstra.’ But Zarathustra is obviouisly molded'not on philosopher.,..The re are 
very large numbers of biblicai, both Old and New Testanents, allusions® 

Zarathustra is, of course, a parable oi‘ -the the same time he 

gives also imi-tations of the Bxb^. An imitation sn tits'sense in which every 
parody is an imitation, but in a nruch riore positive sense. In otJisr words, 

■there is a kind of, let us religiormess in Nietzschs which is not to 

formd in the philosophers in classical antiq\iity« The nunher of /^ranarks/ 
in which Nietzschs reflects on nysticism, on mystical experience, and obviously 


not in the attitude of a . . . pej-uhologist, but ifith the^ttitude of somaoi* 

who undarstandSoocoBut still Nistzschs primarily is a man who is ”religious,” 
atheistic, ^t religious, if this word makes any sense to you, nBaning thht 
certain state of the soul which up to him has always been directed toward God 
survives the abandoned belief in Gods And that is wholly new to classical 
philosophers, of course, 

Q\iestion-=the connection of Ilietzsche with Fascism, I»ll tiy to state 
it in "psychological” manifest but which is not wholly unjustified in the case 
of Mietasche because he, himself, applied this way of lookiag at things very 
frequently, you know, and as a matter of principle, Nmt Nietzsche discredited 
or tried to disori!dit completely all libertarian movemaits, say everything left 
of center whether it is moderate or extrema. And he said that that was one thing. 
But at the same time, he discredited also all consex*vative political thought^— 
-hat ram&inod except an exti’emism of the right? To ihLch I add another point, 
Marxism is, of course, iimaoralism—-the end justifies ti» s^ans and no hctLds 
urs barred. You know that. But in Nietzsche that goes much deeper. You see 
when you find expressions like merciless extinction of al^degenerates in Nietzsche 
you find an equivaleat to that in Iiax*xist thought—‘the marco.le 8 s extinction of 
ths capitalist and the hangers-on, which is in both cases mass murder. But on 
the other hand you do not find this, in Marxist literature, this Verification 
of wiiat Kistsschs calls tJie blond Germanic beast who engages in rape, torture, 
murder, and regards his life a costume prank of great fun. That goes a bit 
beyond thiat. That is, I believe, a poiit whioh one has cause to ennsider in 
the case of Housseau if oik 7 <ants to understand what the effect of such writings 
are. In every society, I suppose there are things vdiich one cannot say, 
in decent society or in pi^lic, 5u a political speech, without discrediting 
himself oerapletely—there are certain words, certain phrases which ruin a man, 

Kovj when a great writer, like B.ousseau on the one hand and Nietzsche on the other 
hand, the effect consists precisely in this; 'Uiat they make cei*tain thoughts 
possible for public expression. After Nietzsche had said these things about 
ths blond beast, man did not in ths same way disqualify himself-—after NlfitzschSa 
oy suggesting policies in todtiiind than before. Regarding Rousseau, that is 
vary beautifully stated by Toequevilla in his book on the Ancien Regima, Ha 
finds in the docuEsnts of the French administration of tho 1780«s remarks 
about—Yfell, oik bureaucrat writes to another,,,: shc«» ocxnpassion, naanina 
in other words, ha ohould not only take everything out,,abridges rebuilt, but 
he should also show tenderness of heart..... 

^ . ,ln other words, a bureaucrat a generation before would haw 
regarded this as an Impossible proposition, that he should shed tears and 
have pity with these poor,».pieople. But Rousseau made it possible and in 
a way iKcessary. Now of course Rousseau’s effect was in the direction of 
sentimsntalityo And Nietzsche’s,,in thti direction of cruelty, without ary 
question. You cannot say hatred, envy, revenge, and alljthese things are 
solitaiy and as solitary as the op, osite^ without educating a generation that 
■vsqr, I mean, especially if you are a ivritsr like Nietzsche,aoeln Gemaiy now 
when talking to people,,, ths re is one word which expiresses the highest degree 
of contempt and that is the word harmless, Saneons has thought, oh, yes, that^s 
harmless,,,, "Slat’s interesting, that shows contanrpt,,,,Don’t forget this word— 
by the wa-v' tte links can be shown if one wants to read thid kind of literature, 
one can shoi? this very easily ... to Mussolini, living dangerously, 

"Who invented that, Nietzsche, And then of co"arse in Abyssinia th^ "try to 
live it, and in Germany too. All tlKse men who fomKd, say, my generation in 
Germany, where I was brought 153 , "were all pupils of Nietzscte and most of thorn, 
of course, mitigated Nietzsche by the survival of the classical German tradition 
whether it was Kant or Goethe or so, Lihs Thmas Mann, like Max .teber—they’ro 
all, already, carriers of Nietzschej and in the next generation like Spengler, 
became much more imnodera"te, not to say "vicious. 


You seo/ in cthar words, that Nietzsche’s supernan was ssrant to be the 
finest flower of humanity*. It would be idiotic to mininize that. I advise 
those of you who have any doubt of this to read aphorism 295 of Bqyaad Good 
and .ivil and show me ai^other statement in the niirateanth centuiy which can 
be equaled to that in humanity. But it is connected and necessarily con¬ 
nected with this crude aspect of it. 

Question^-Hoaer in a way said live dangerously but he didi’t say cruelty. 
Well, ha showed it. HtHner shoitad the crudity and cruelty of hoaan life* 
especially of war, withoit any sentimental fuss. That is not coaparabie 
to preaching to say nothing of ...the wcrk of a poet and of an 

% p) c- ps^ir in t hifi case, you always have to oaks a distinction 

between what his character sa^® and what he says.lP y^one would say Shakespeare 
said life U a tala tol4 by an tdtct. . Shakespeare doesn’t say 

tlv 3 t. Macbeth says it in a certain situatiorjl^hitdi ]3robably most T:eople vfould S&'f 
say. So that makes an enormous difference. Niatzs he spoke all ti® time of the 
necessity of reticence and silence. But Nietzsche was never silent regarding 
scjiao truth^cir non=trttl6wtiich were bound to be misused ty the most bestial of 
men. In other words,there is a kind of .Irresponsibiliiy in Nletzscte- • 
an extrcinism which is completely absent frcm Homer and others. 

...But I hope you keep this in mind. It was necessary for us to discuss 
in Nietzsche esoecially, in the last meetingi-because of the very presstog task 
for us in our humble capacities as social scientist^of the problem of history. 

If you have some diffioiaties in understanding certain of the more extrema and 
out of the way suggestions of Hietzsoh^then don't bother too much about then 
in the present stage, and stick to the problem with which you arc really 
confronted every day, the problem of history, of historicisra. 


